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INTO PLASTER 


INTRODUCTION 


This report offers a history of the furniture used by enlisted men in 
barracks and guardhouses of the United States Army before 1880. it 
approaches the subject along three avenues--administrative history, the 
history of regulations, and the observations of people who were 
there--and then reconciles the three bodies of information in a summary 
chapter. More than half of the report is appendixes, which are intended 
to be, as completely as possible, a convenient source book on the 
subject. The reader is warned in advance that many of the footnotes are 
substantive; |! apologize to those whe believe (as do !) that expansions of 
the text ought to appear at the bottoms of pages, Dut the economic facts 


of life forbid that. 


There is mucn in this report that may surprise some readers, especially 
those of an antiquarian bent We today are accustomed to an Army that 
is highly Dureaucratized, with a rule or regulation governing every 
aspect ot the soldier's life. Rigid specifications, centralized procurement, 
and genera! issues now make every barrack room more or less ideritical to 


every other. 


But that was not always the case. During the 19th century the Army 
only haltingly moved from an age of handicrafts without policy to one of 
policy without handicrafts. As a result, the only thing uniform about the 
Army was its uniiortn. Except for clothing and hardware procured and 
distributed from central sources, most of the Army's material inventory 
was assembled locally and without guidance from above. it was nol unt! 
the 1870s that the Army's managers began seriously to address the 
refinement of specifications and the imposition of uniform § standards 
servicewide. Accordingly, no two army posts--or barrack rooms or even 


bunks--were the same for the first full century of the Army's existence. 


No one, if a project like this is to come to a successful conclusion, can 
work without the heip of others. That is the case here, as the full list 


of people (Bibliography) who in offered support during ihe course of this 
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work attests. | wish to offer special thanks to some whose services were 
far beyond the ordinary, including John Demer of the National Park 
Service, Harpers Ferry Center, who managed the contract and did 
everything in his power to help the work go on apace. His colleague, 
William L. Brown ill, offered helpful information at the start of the work 
and excelient, detaiied comments on the draft report. The number of 
archivists and librarians who helped to make the research possible is too 
great to list here, but special citations were earned by Michael P. Musick 
and Robert Matchette of the Military Archives Division of the National 
Archives; Alice Wickizer and her staff of the Government Publications and 
Documents Department of the Indiana University Library; Richard C. 
Davis and Mary Elizabeth Johns of the Forest History Society; and John 
Slonaker and Dennis Vetock of the United States Army Military History 
institute, who made me feel a very honored guest, almost waiting on me 
hand and foot. Don Loprieno of New Windsor Cantonment provided some 
critical information about that place otherwise unavailable to me, and 
Ronaid B. Hartzer of my staff, who is now working on a history of a 
district of the Corps of Engineers, answered some questions about Corps 
procedures in the 19th century. Presents came in the mail, in response 
io an appeal, from Wil Ebel, Raymond Scott, Herbert M. Hart, and Arthur 
A. Hart. Joseph R. Blaise deserves special notice for granting an 
interview and explaining many of the facts of army life before World War 
i. And not teast, | wish to thank my son, Jesse B. Clary, for 
outstanding technical assistance in the mechanics of assembling the 


appendixes. Responsibility for any errors, however, rests with me alone. 


Finally, as an author obsessed with a subject, | owe a great debt to my 
wife for her patience and willingness to be a sounding board. She has, 
fortunately, never in her life seen a bedbug, but she has heard of little 
else for several months. Although she has not said so, surely she must 


share the sentiments expressed in the titie of chapter 19. 


David A. Clary 


Bloomington, Indiana 
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PART | 


FOUNDATIONS 
(1775-1800) 


“Some of what are called military posts, 
are mere coliections of huts made of logs, 
adobes, or mere holes in the ground, and 

are about as much forts as prairie dog 


villages might be called forts 


--William T. Sherman, 18/74 
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1 
ANY SUCH STRESS AND STRAIN 


Keep in sight the interesting historical truth that no language, 
so far back as our acquaintance with history goes, has known 
any suck ordeal, any such stress and strain, as was to await 
the English in this huge new community it was so 
unsuspectingly to heip, at first, to father and mother. It came 
over, as the phrase is, came over originally without fear and 
without guile--but to find itself transplanted to spaces it had 
never dreamed, in its comparative innocence, of meeting; to 
find itself grafted, in short, on a social and political order that 


| 1 
was without precedent and example and incaiculably expansive. 


So said Henry James about the English language in America during the 
19th century, and so should we remember as we ponder the words of our 
own past. The student of history, especially that of material culture, 
must ever bear in mind that language is a constantly changing thing. Of 
no other tongue is that more true than of what H. L. Mencken called “the 
American Language” in the first century after the Declaration of 
independence, especially during its “period of growth"* after 1812, as 
America, its language, and even such smal! details of its social life as the 
beds of its soldiers, departed ever farther from their Cnglish origins. 
The meanings and usages of words changed then more even than they 
change now, and many words had several meanings or connotations al a 


given moment. 


This report is about “furnishings” and “furniture” in barracks and 


guardhouses of the United States Army before 1880. Hoving too closely 


to the literal meaning of “furnishings” would leave tittle to discuss in that 
context For of all the words and phrases that must concern us here, 
the term “furnishings” has evolved the least in American usage AS 


applied to objects, in the 19th century it meant chiefly “unimportant 
3 
appendages; mere externais.” That meaning extended from the action of 


the verb “to furnish” (provide or supply incidentally, or pay), and for 
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most of the 19th century the Army "furnished" very little to its men that 
most people today would calli “furniture” (although, in its bureaucratic 
way, the Army regarded appurtenances that the soidiers made for 
shemselves to be items “furnished” to them). The Army “furnished” 
weapons, uniforms, blankets, food, pay, medica! care, and 
supervision--most of which, !:«xe the tools with which the soldier erected 


his bed, were officially on loan from the Army anyway. 


it was only very tate in the 19th century that the word “furnishings” 
4 


Al 


acquired an additional sense of “articles of furniture, apparatus, etc. 
For most of the century tne actual meaning of the term was usually 
apparent only in context, and the usual connotation was of an accessory 
or appurtlenance incidental lo something more mportant “Bed 


Lh] 


furnishings for imstance, were mattresses and bedding tor a beGsiead 


("Bed” itself referred to the bedding, and not to the bedstead. ) 


The word “furniture” has evolved much more im America than has 


“furnishings Originally, in the 7th century on both sides of the 


Atlantic, the word meant “the equipment or accouterments belonging with 


@ gun as powder, shot, match, etc.,"” and secondarily “detensive 
covering tor the body; armor.” But both definitions were probably 
obsolete in America by the early 18th century “Furniture” meaning 


household equipment also goes back in American usage to the l/th 
century, but until well into the 19th century its chief application was to 
the furnishings of a bedstead--mattresses, sheets, and other bedding 
The first written American use of the word (rat seems to connote chairs 
and the like was in Benjamin Franklin's 1771 zgitobiography, bul multiple 
conmotations persisted for more than a century By far the commonest 
was of an accessory or furnishing--table furniture meant eating 
mplements; kitchen or stove furniture included lids, pots, skillets, 
stovepipe, and so on; hospital furniture usually meant dressings and 
incidentals “Bed furniture” in the sense of bedding (as opposed to the 


bedstead) also persisted throughout the period 


The point of this discussion is that the meanings of what may seem to be 


even the most obvious terms should never be assumed when they are in a 
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historical context. Nor will current dictionaries offer much help. But 
historical dictionaries of English, American English, and Americanisms 
offer a great deal of help when it is necessary to transiate a term in an 
old source into a picture of the object it refers to. The murky etymoloay 
of the word “bunk,” for instance, may provide some understanding of 
what the earliest army bunks, of which we have little description, really 
were like. Even the infamous “bedbug," so much a part of army life in 
the past, has a lexicographic history different in America from that in 
England. Other terms whose histories can shed light on the objects they 
name include “puncheon,”" “palliasse,"” “bedsack" (an American original), 
and others. The discovery of when the term “palliasse," for instance, 
came into the language affords the first clue to when the object itself 
came into use--with the interesting fact that at first it was chiefly a 


military artifact. 


As if the potential misinterpretations lurking in a changing largquage were 
not enough, bureaucratic procedures affect the definition of the subject 
of this report. Although “furnishings” and “furniture” had many 
connotations, when meant as the contents of buildings, the only 
"furniture" the Army acknowledged in the 19th century was desks, 
chairs, andirons, and tongs for offices. Even they were not, properly 
speaking, regarded as furniture, but as fixtures of buildings. So, too, 
with Dunks or bedsteads, except those in hospitals, which in the 1850s 
became “medical supplies." That was natura! enough during the long 
period when butks were wooden structures Duilt along with (often into, if 
Built at all) bGarracks, But the classificati continued after the 
mMtroduction into barracks of the first manufac -ed bedsteads in the 
1850s, and until the wholesale replacement of the wooden bunks in the 
1870s--but calling iron bedsteads “bunks” gave that old word a new 
definition After the early 1870s, the iron bunks became part of the 


“camp and garrison equipage” of the Army. 


The Army's classifications of its possessions reflected its sytems of fiscal 
appropriations, procurement, manufacture, distribution, and accounting cr 
Ook kKeepING The subject of this report was scattered throughout those 


systems and occasionally rearranged To clarify discussion the 
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“furniture” addressed in the text that follows includes items of clothing 
(blankets, bedsacks, pillow sacks, mosquito netting, bedding generally): 
fuel and straw (straw for bedding); camp and garrison equipage (cooking 
implements, and bedsteads in the tast years); subsistence rations 
(candies); barracks and quarters (bunks, bedsteads for most of the 


period, interior finish, fire extinguishers, stoves and ranges, elc.); and 


sO OF 


in short, this report attempts to trace the material history of tne 
condition and contents of barracks and quardhouses, as apnurtenant to 
the bBiusidings it does not address incidental contents, such as the 


weapons and uniforms of the so.diers 
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Notes 


1. Henry James, “The Question of Our Speech" (1905), quoted in H. L. 


Mencken, The American Language: An Inquiry into the Development of 


English in the United States, with Supplement | and Supplement Ii 
(reprint ed., 3 vols., New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1978), 1:138. 


Mencken's work is the outstanding treatise on the subject, and is 


essential to anyr . encounters or must use American English. 


2. ibid., title © , ut IV. 104-63. 


3. The Compact Edition of the Oxford English Dictionary: Complete 


Text Reproduced Micrographically (2 vols., New York: Oxford University 


Press, 1971), hereafter cited as OED. Dictionary references in this 
report are to the entries for the words under discussion, unless 


otherwise stated. 


4. ibid. 


vy 


A Dictionary of American English on Historical Principals (4 vols., 


Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938-1944), hereafter cited as 


DAE. See aiso the OED, and A Dictionary of Americanisms on Historical 


Principles (2 vols., Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951), 


hereafter cited as DAHP. The OED, as might be expected, offers the 
most extensive reference on the hisiory of words in the English language 
generally, although its coverage of American usage is uneven, and of 
pure Americanisms very incomplete. In @ purety American context, 
reliance om or cross-reference to the other two dictionaries is essential, 


although they are not as widely available as the OED. 


in the context of this discussion, it should be noted that two 
centuries-old definitions of "furniture" are still current: the fittings, 
rigging, and general equipment of a ship or boat; and the trappings or 
housings of a horse. The term “furniture” today commonly connotes, 
before all else, the usable large contents of a house or office But it 


seems to have acquired that meaning in a roundabout way, by 
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back-formation from terms like “furniture wagon" (for moving household 


goods), “furniture dealer," and “furniture factory," which entered tne 
American tanguage in the middie decades of the 19th century ( DAE, 


DAHP). 


Similarly, although today we commonly take the term "bed" to inciude tne 
bedstead as well as the mattress and other trappings, that ts also a 
recent extension of the term. “Bedstead” means titeraliy the place for a 
bed, which, as explained, traditionally meant the mattress (if any) and 
bedding. Bul it transferred to the movable item (rather than its place in 
a room) in logical fashion betore the mid-ISth century, as the equipment 
was intended to be furnished with a bed. A bed tormerly was created 
only by the act of sleeping, whereas now a bed may still exist when ‘ol 


m use (QED, DAE). This will come up again, along with “bunk” and 


other mutating words, in leier chapters of this report. 
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2 
BOOTHS AND HUTS OF VARYING SHAPES AND SIZES 
(1775-1800 ) 


The story of the furniture issued to American soldiers before 1800 may be 
quickiy told. There was, almost literally, none. Because of the nation's 
reluctance to admit the need for a permanent military force, and its 
miserly attitude toward federal expenditures, the few soldiers in national 
service recieved little more than the most basic necessities during the 


early years of the republic. 


Nor was there much public sympathy for the plight of the common soldier. 
The colonial experience with British occupation forces left lingering 
resentment toward ail things and people military. Many of the new 
nation's leaders believed that armies posed an inherent danger to liberty. 
They remembered with bitterness the quartering of British troops among 
the people--one of the principal complaints that sparked the 
Revolution--and the King's military intimidation of the citizenry. Finally, 
there was the prevailing 18th-century belief, imposed by military 
doctrine, that even a citizen army should be kept in check brutally. 
"Let officers be men of sense," remarked Alexander Hamilton, “but the 
nearer soldiers approach to machines perhaps the better." In short, 
those who set the course of the young republic cared naught how the 


soldier lived, except that he be mostly out of sight. 


Before the United States could begin to formulate a policy on the creature 
comforts of the enlisted soldier, it must develop one on the existence and 
management of an army. in that endeavor the nation heeded its 
antimilitary traditions and the faith of many of its leaders in the militia, 
the experience of the Revolution, and the example of the British. But 
mainly, military policy grew, step by reluctant step, under the pressures 
of events. Amid the push and pull of conflicting philospophies and 


realities, the soldier made his bed. 


‘OPY AVAL ARLE 


The basic tenet of early American philosophy was that armies existed only 
to conduct wars; they had no legitimate purpose (consistent with liberty 
in peacetime. They gathered when war broke out, at which time were 
estaDlished the administrative structures required to keep the forces 
effective. One of the first positions authorized in the Continental Army 
was that of the quartermaster general. Following British practice, that 


office existed only in wartime and was associated with armies in the lireic 


rather than in garrison The quartermaster general's reach also was 
mucn wider than it is todey. im etfect the chret of stafl§ te tne 
commanding generai, ne was responsiDie for intelligence operations 


planning, and the issue of march orders to general officers; explored the 
held of operations, opened and maintained roads, Dull Dridges, and 
inspected forts; laid out camps and assigned quarters; procured camp 
equipment and tents, and tumber for the huts used as winter Quarters 
and was in charge of transport--including horses, wagons, and boats to 
move and supply the Army. There was no need tor permanent Quarters 
m the mission of the Continental Army and accordingly no need tor its 


+ 


Quartermaster general to Duild or install fixtures in them 


The persistently short supplies of the Continental Army are so well known 
as to be almost an American legend.> The troops suffered from perennial! 
shortages of food, forage, fuel, straw, clothing and blankets, shoes, and 
transport. That the Army's needs could not be met can be altributed to 
unsound currencies, limited domestic materia’s and manufactures, absence 
of popular support, congressional! interference or inaction, and plain 
ineptitude. The inexperienced Americans seemed unable to develop a 
smoothly working administrative system for army supply The 
Quartermaster Department, repeatedly reorganized, had several changes 
in leadership, and came into frequent conflict with departments for 
purchasing, for clothing, and for subsistence--which themselves were in a 
constant state of flux. A precedent for the future was instituted toward 
the end of the war, as Superintendent of Finance Robert Morris gradually 
took over the purchasing responsibilities of ail supply departments 
turning immcreasingly to contracting for rations, and gradually reducing 
the procurement activities of the Army. When most wartime accounts had 
been settied, the office of the quartermaster general was abolished by law 
july 25, 1785.4 
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The administrative chaos and inexperience of the supply departments had 
unhappy effects on the troops. They suffered for lack of clothes, 
blankets, food, and shelter. Even when supplies were available, wagons 
to deliver them often were not, as in the winter of 1780-81. The 
deprivations that season, following the ghastly winter at Morristown in 
1779-80, contributed importantly to the causes of the mutinies of the 
Pennsyivania and New Jersey regiments in early 1781. The Army 
managed to survive that crisis, but the shortages of money and supplies 


persisted into the last campaigns.” 


With successive quartermasters general flitting from pillar to post to 
channel supplies to the armies, the troops were left to their own devices 
to shelter themselves. At the start, when the fledgling Army converged 
around Boston in 1775, no formal provision was made for quarters. As 
winter approached, the men turned to and produced “booths and huts of 
varying shapes and sizes, with or without windows," scattered among the 


6 
earthworks. One contemporary observer described them as follows: 


Some are made of boards, some of saiicioth, and some parity of 
one and partly of the other. Others are made of stone and 
turf, and others again of Birch and other brush. Some are 
thrown up in a hurry and look as if they could not help 
it--mere necessity--others are curiously wrought with doors and 
windows done with wreaths and withes in the manner of a 


basket. ’ 


That is the earliest description of the quarters of the American Army; 
anything more about the bedding or internal fixtures of the huts must 
come from conjecture it is likely that Brush and straw, along with 


whatever blankets were available, were the rule 


in throwing together their rude shelters, the soldiers themselves had 
established the first policy on army housing it was effectively ratified 
by the high command that same winter, because the shortage of domestic 
cloth made tents hard to come by Thereafter, as the troops went into 
winter quarters they were to return their tents to the quartermaster 
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The general squaior of the Nuts was masked by the fact that the only 
source of light in mosi of them--except when candies, which were 
supposed to be among the rations, were availabie--came from open fires, 
which filled the huts with smoke. That was a last touch of misery, for 
as one soldier wrote home from ‘Valley Forge, “My eyes are started out 
from their orbits like a rabbit's eyes, occasion'd by a great Cold & 


Smoke." le 


With experience as a teacher, the Continental Army gradually became 
expert at erecting its rude sheiters. By the winter of 1782 the men were 
rather comfortably housed at New Windsor in two-room cabins built for 16 


1 | 
; 3 it had also refined what would be the standard practice of the 


men 
American Army for almost a century: The Army in the field (which, 
because of the Indian wars, virtually all of the American Army aimost 
always was) was provided tents in the summer and tools and limited 
materials with which to build quarters for the winter (which might be 
occupied for some years). Certain basic items of camp and garrison 
equipage (kettles, mess pans), clothing (blankets and, in time, 
bedsacks), subsistence (candies), and necessary straw and fuel (usually 
cut by the soldiers) would be furnished by the supply officers, but the 
soldiers must provide the labor and most of the materials to erect their 
quarters and their fixtures. Only at "permanent fortifications” along the 
seacoasts and borders might “permanent quarters" be erected, but since 
those defenses were to be manned chiefly during wartime, such quarters 
had a low priority. As one historian of army supply has pointed out, a 
veteran of the Revolution upon entering a barrack sixty years later, or 
even during and after the Civil War, would have found himself in 


| 1 
surrounaings little changed from what he had known. . 


Only two items of barracks furniture, it is reasonably certain to say, 
were established in the American Army by the end of the Revolution. 
Both were importations from England--the "bunk" certainly weil before the 
Revolution, and the "“palliasse" probably so. Their actual appearance is 
open to somewhat more speculation, although there was likely a general 
pattern for each with considerable variation in practice--two traditions 


that would endure for decades. 


13 
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Tne need for esc is rather apparent if it is recalled ihat a pile of straw 
requires z.ome confinement if it Ss mot to become scattered when slept 
uUpOr it is @tso desirable that men not sieep directly on tioors, even if 
Nsulated Dy straw The bunk, therefore, probably came into being first 


anc may Nave a considerable antiquily 


The word “bunk nowever, may mot be so Old. and it is Highly poss:bie 
inat it was an American coimage tater exported to England, tor the 


earliest recorded written use (in the sense of a sleeping place) was in 


America in 1758, during the French and Indian War Our mes being all 
} . 
, , ’ 5 - ™ ‘ - ’ 
| Guly we made us up ¢ straw Dunks tor 4 of us to lay | ne 
etymology of the word is obscure and has Deen related both to “Dank 
from the Danish Dank, meaning bench ana to bunker irom the same 


Bot! reinforce ihe genera belie! among exicographers that the 


word first meant the storage Gunkers actually veered sheive ’ ships 
3< ana came by anaiogy lO aDpD{!\ to DO. Ke mililary sieet ng Diaces 
fjuring the {8th century did ; extend aenerally a sieeping piace 
tt ign the suggestion of DO* recess bench of berth remainec 
lb . 
nherent ine word ne most Dasic form of Dunk inen may be a4 
box on the floor to contain bedding straw 
re ine foregoing it can aiso be deduced that the earirest army Ounks 
were so calied because they were constructed as parts tf the burldings 
iney were in, with later free-standing arrangements acquiring the name 
by extension Although they probably were removabie--boards being 
valuable commodities and it being necessary to d'sassembie Dunks toa 
clean them of vermin--the bunks were by 1780 linked inextricably in the 
Army's official mind with the bulldings they were ifn An order ot! that 
year says, “The Brigades who hutt are to be allowed no more |boards| 


ly 
than are necessary for making Doores windows and Bonks 


The bunks of the Continental Army were probably simple wooden boxes or 
piatforms with board sides to restrain the straw Whether they were 
routinely Duill in tiers is open to question The tact that that ultimately 
pecame standard practice would reinforce the analogy with tiered ships’ 
bunkers, especially when attached to hut walls A bunk-filled Darrack 


room would closely resembie a ship's hold 
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Straw may also be contained by bagging, so mattresses and bedticks have 
an ancient history. The military answer to that need was the “palliesse,” 
which is defined as “a sack or mattress of stout material filled with straw 
and serving as an underbed; a straw mattress ...." The word comes 
from the French root word pailie, straw, from the Latin palea, meaning 
chaff or straw. Apparently it came into British use in Scotland during 
the 16th century, then in England in the 18th century, first with the 
French spelling, later as “palliasse," in which form it enjoyed use in the 
American Army for a few years. The earliest written uses of the term al! 
have military associations, '® and the connection with bedding straw is 
inherent. There is therefore every reason to believe that by the time of 
the American Revolution it was an established item of military supply in 


the British forces. 


The Americans drew upon British precedent for much of their early 
military history. It is likely that, if the British Army issued palliasses to 
its men, then the American Army would accept that as customary 
practice. But because of the persistent material shortages that plagued 
the Continental Army, especially in tenting cloth, it is not likely that 
very many of the American soidiers actually enjoyed palliasses during the 
war. But the principle was certainly established, and the later American 
Army was more fortunate. Although subject to shortfalls, a palliasse to 
each pair of men was probably as routinely an item of supply (at least in 
winter) as blankets, such that by 1801 the War Department saw fit only 


to regulate the amount of straw purchased to fill them. '9 


As for their appearance, that of 18th century palliasses can be deduced 
from information of a later period. They were probably of canvas or 
ticking drill and likely measured no more than six feet long by four feet 
or less wide, deep enough to hold a truss (36 pounds) of straw, which 
was inserted through a fly or slot in the center of the top face, secured 
by ribbon ties. The straw, depending upon local source, would have 


been of wheat, millet, rye, or barley. 


The winter quarters of the Coniinental Army varied considerably during 


the Revolution and often were indifferently assembled. Sometimes, as al 
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Valley Forge, fence raiis were looted from the surrounding countryside 
and used to assemble more or less capacious huts for, commonly, 12 men 
each. But various shortages ied to greater overcrowding. in 1782, 
however, the Continental Army attained perfection as it DBuilt its last 
encampment at New Windsor, New York. The Army was victorious and by 
now professionai, and General Washington desired that it present a 
professional appearance before its French allies. He demanded that ai! 
structures be built to a high standard, following a common pattern, and 
even ordered the demolition of several buildings that failed to meet his 


idea of perfection. 20 


in litthe more than two months the soldiers built over 700 timber huts and 
a large assembly building. It was an achievement of which they could be 
proud, and it set a standard for later years. indeed, when the new 
Americar Army first addressed the question of soldier housing in the 19th 
century, it was to memories of the New Windsor Cantonment that its 


leaders reterred. 


The “Regulations for Hutting" that guided construction were propounded 
by Quartermaster General Pickering, at Washington's orders, on November 


4, 1782. They demanded: 


Each hut is to be thirty-nine feet long and eighteen teet 
broad, divided in the center by a log partition forming two 


rooms each 18 by 16 feet in the clear. 


The sides of the mens huts are to be seven feet, and those of 
the officers eight feet high; the doors of the former five feet 
high to be made in the center of the front of each room--of the 
latter six feet hign in the center of the front cf their hut--in 


both to be two feet and a half wide. 


A window of two feet by two feet is to be cut in each room of 
the soldiers huts, within six inches of the |[mantiepiece]: each 
nut of the officers is to have two windows in front each equally 
distant from the door and the end of the hut, two feet wide 


and two feet and a half in height. 
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The roofs are to be formed with rafters sufficiently braced, and 
lathed and shingled. The pitch of the roofs to be at 45 
degrees, which will raise the ridge pole to a perpendicular 
height above the plates for upper logs wf the sides equal to 
half the breadth of the hut. 


The beam serving as a |[mantietree?]|] to the chimney of a 
soldiers hut is to be three feet from the end of the hut, and 
about five feet from the ground or four feet from _ the 
floor,--the lower cross sticks to be six feet asunder, --which 
gives to the bottom of the chimney a measure of six feet by 
three feet in the clear: from thence the chimney rising in a 
curve, as regular as may till it gains a perpendicular height of 
six feet, should there measure two feet six inches by one foot 
four inches, in the clear from thence the two sides to rise 
perpendicularly, and the front with a smal! inclination forward, 
so that at the top of the chimney which is to be eighteen inches 
above the ridge pole, it shall measure two feet and a half by 


one foot and a half in the clear. 


To the Chevalier de Chastellux, who visited the New Windsor encampment, 
the quarters were “spacious, healthy, and well built, and consist in a 
row of ‘log-houses' containing two rooms, each inhabited by eight sodiers 
when full, which commonly means five or six men _ in actual 
fact. . . .But it will appear surprising in Europe, that these barracks 
should be built without a bit of iron, not even nails, which would render 
the work tedious and difficult were not the Americans very expert in 


working with wood." 


There is little record of furniture in the eight-man rooms, although it 

known that the men built Sunks, in which they slept in pairs, and it is 
believed that the bur ere Built onto the hut walis. in view of the 
generous space ave | and the limited tool and iron inventory, the 
simplest arrarmgemer. would have been one bunk--no more than a low box 
for the straw, on the floor or slightly elevated, each of which was 


common in the civilian worlid--in each corner. But two-level bunks could 
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not have been unknown to the Americans from some British practice and 
would have freed floor space and reduced the fire danger if Dull into 
corners opposite the fireplaces. Alternatively, a simple bench or shelf 
across one wall would have equally, and more simply, served the need 
Any other furniture, such as simple benches, tables, stools, and 
sheiving, is open to speculation bul probably appeared to the extent that 
ume and tools permitted. The men, however, were more interested in 
going home than in improving their quarters at New Windsor. When peace 
arrived at last, the Continental Army, and its last encampment, faded 


away. 


ineffective as it may sometimes have appeared. the administrative 
apparatus to supply the Army during and immediately after the Revolution 
was far better organized than it was to be for many years after the 
establishment of government under the Constitution of 1787 e The 
dissolution of the system began aimost immediately after the Treaty of 
Paris, along with the general dissipation of the Army in June 1/784 the 
military establishment hit bottom when Congress in effect abolished it: 
The entire Army was discharged except for 25 privates to guard public 
stores at Fort Pitt and another 55 at West Point. The states were 


expected to provide garrisons for the western posts. “* 


The following March Congress authorized a regiment of 700 men for three 
years (to be raised from the states) bul abolished the quartermaster, 
commissary, hospital, marine, and clothier deparments, turning § their 
functions over to two commissioners under Secretary of War Henry Knox 
Knox had to assume the quartermaster's duties personally Such a 
system was inherently inadequate and soon became corrupt as well 
Supply was so poorly managed that for the next three years the pitiful 


~ 
little Army was alimost iiterally kept starving.” 


Despite the widespread antimilitarism, some sort of army was necessary to 


guard the border and intimidate the’ Indians. But supplying it was 
comparatively expensive because of the distances involved The War 
Department's recourse was to the contract system, with competitive 
bidding But No apparent standards of quality Contractors were to 
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provide and deliver rations to the military posts on an annual basis. The 
first such contract went to James O'Hara of Philadeiphia to provision 
troops at Forts Pitt, Harmar, and Mcintosh. His service was 
satisfactory, but the next year a lower bidder got the contract and the 
men went hungry. There was considerable uncertainty from year to 
year, but it was inevitable that to cut costs some contractors would 
reduce the quality of food or otherwise fail short in performance. 
Separate contracts for clothing and essential hardware worked somewhat 
better, being concentrated in Philadeiphia, but without supervision the 


army inevitably suffered.“* 


This rickety supply system provided to the soldier only his clothes, 
blankets, food, and basic equipment--and to the greatest extent 
everything but food was drawn from Revolutionary leftovers. The men 
provided everything else they required through their own labor; that 
included their buildings and furniture. The military posts were small, 
stockaded log and puncheon huts built of materials at hand in the 
surrounding forests, using tools included among the army equipage. With 
only open fireplaces to heat the small barracks, sum was a popular 
commodity .°> 


Little is known about the furnishings of those frontier outposts. The 
character and quality of any furniture, like those of the buildings 
themselves, probably depended upon the skills and tools available among 
the men and the time available for construction. To call the huts rustic 
would probably have been to pay them ai compliment. But it is a 
reasonable supposition that the men provided themselves some form of the 
wooden bunks that became the 19th-century rule--provided there was 
space available in a given barrack. Among rural Americans at the time, 
sleeping in lofts or on pallets was common practice; it may also have been 
the case in barracks. A “bunk" in a loft would therefore be nothing 


more than sidetoards to box in the straw. 
Whatever the actuality, the men would sieep in pairs or groups as they 


had during the Revolution, and for the same reasons. For other 


furniture, any group of people with minimal tools can fabricate stools, 
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benches. and tables of the simplest sort from the products of the forest 
(and the crates that rations arrived in). Given skilled woodworkers in a 
garrison--aimost inevitable in the 18th century, when people all over 
America built their own homes--some of the furniture might be tolerably 
well made. But in any case, such items wer2 appurtenances of the 
buildings, the size and nature of which would determine the nature of the 
contents. None of the posts was intended to last more than a winter 
when actually built; impermanence would not call for elaborate 


furnishings. 


So little is known about the surroundings of the soldiers at that time 
because nobody but the soldiers themselves, few in number, seemed to 
care (and the soldiers left precious little record of their own). The 
direction of the Founding Fathers’ thinking about military defense may be 
seen in the Constitution. Article i! of the Bill of Rights asserts that “a 
well-reguiated militia being necessary to the security of a free State, the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed." This 
provision reflects more than the Jeffersonian fear of standing armies and 
belief that with the militia the states could defend the nation on a 
do-it-yourself footing. it had a practical side as well. if the military 
burden could be passed to the states through the militia system, there 


would be no need for an army~-and consequentiy no need to arm, clothe, 


feed, or pay one--nor to house one, something that Article |i! of the Bill 
of Rights forbade the government from passing on to the citizenry: “No 
soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house, without the 


consent of the owner, nor in time of war but in a manner to be 


prescribed by law." 


By 178° the need for some sort of national force to boister the ineffective 
militia system could no longer be denied, as warfare with the Indians in 
the Northwest rose to new heights. in its first act under the 
Constitution, Congress established an army of 886 officers and men. At 
the end of Apri! 1790 the legislators authorized an expansion of the force 
to 1,2/3 officers and men (while cutting the monthly pay of a private 
from $5.00 to $3.00, of which $1.00 was deducted for clothing and medical 


expenses). The following year a second infantry regiment was added .“° 


Thus, the United States Army had its uneasy birth. 
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But this was not for many years to be an army of forts and barracks. 
Like the Continental Army, tne new Army was created to take the 
field--this time against the Indians. The provision of army supply was 
devoted solely to that purpose and conducted by the customary means of 
low-bid contracting. The result was that inadequate supply was added to 
the other shortcomings of the poorly planned, disastrous Harmar 
Expedition of 1790. Clearly something better was needed, so whilc adding 
that second infantry regiment in 1791, Congress determined that the 
services of a quartermaster were necessary. But the parsimonious Samuel 
Hodgdon, who got the job, was not up to it. Economy ruled, supply 
contracts went to unconscionably low bidders, and the c'othes, shoes, 
and tents supplied to the troops were little more than trash. The 
management of supply--like that of the troops and militia--during the St. 
Clair Expedition (an even worse disaster than Harmar's of the year 
before) was so weak that half the supplies were abandoned during the 
hasty retreat. A congressional committee, investigating the debacie, made 
much of the “gross and various mismangements and neglects in the 


Quartermaster's and contractors’ departments. "~’ 


So in its own muddling, amateurish way, Congress resumed tinkering with 
the military establishment. in March 1792 it authorized the recruitment of 
the two infantry regiments and one artillery battalion to full strength and 
the raising of three more infantry regiments and four troops of dragoons 
for three years; ended the pay deductions for uniforms and medical 
supplies; and allowed an enlistment bounty of $8.00. The same legisiation 
also authorized a quartermaster general--the Army's first contractor, 
James O'Hara, got the job--to organize supply. Bult responding to the 
request of the ambitious Secretary Alexander Hamilton, the lawmakers 
transferred to his Treasury Department the responsibility for purchase of 
army supplies, “° thus setting the stage for bureaucratic conflicts that 
would bedevil the Army for years. Finally, to complete the national 
defense package, on May 8, 1792, the Militia Act became taw. That law 
established the principle of universal military obligation, and it also 


required that militiamen arm and equip themselves." 
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Thanks to the tndians of Ohio, the highly competent Anthony Wayne was 
enabled to rise to command of the Army. Determined to avoid another 
disaster, he instituted a long training program, resisting all attempts to 
force the «army into the field until his men were prepared. The 
attentions of his quartermaster general went to supplying the projected 
expedition, with emphasis on improvements in transport. There was a 
general overhaul! of procurement procedures, and inspections of supplies 
were instituted. But the quality of clothing and other cloth items 
remained low, as much for want of sources of supply as because of 
low-bid contracting without good specifications. With the quartermaster 
therefore serving an army in the field, there was little thought of 


barracks in the early 1790s. 2° 


As if to emphasize that this was an army without a permanent base, 
Congress in March 1792 reorganized it once again, this time as the Legion 
of the United States. The force was to consist of four sublegions of 
1,280 men each under brigadiers general. Anthony Wayne became 
commanding major general and pursued the training of his new-fashioned 
force. His efforts finally brnught success in the Battle of Fallen Timbers 


and Treaty of Greenville in 1795.>' 


In the meantime Congress' transfer of military purchases to the Treasury 
Department had begun to cause difficulties. By the spring of 1794 that 
activity had fallen into the hands of Tench Coxe, commissioner of the 
revenue. It soon overwhelmed him, and he begged for relief. Upon the 
recommendation of Hamilton, Congress established the office of purveyor 
of public supplies in the Treasury Department to procure "all articles of 
supply requisite for the service of the United States." Tench Francis 
was the first tenant of the office. (In the same legislation Congress 
established the postion of superintendent of military stores in the War 
Department. The superintendent's duty was to receive all supplies from 


the purveyor and distribute them to the Army--with the exception of 


rations, which were delivered directly to posts by the contractors. 
32 


Samuel Hodgdon received appointment to the job. 
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After war with the Indians ceased in 1795, O'Hara thought the position of 
Quartermaster general unnecessary, so he submitted his resignation. In 
fact, without a campaign to supply, it appeared that he would have 
nothing to do, since the supply of posts fell to the superintendent of 
military stores .>> But in two actions that year and next, Congress 
reestablished the grade of staff--which continued in existence until March 
1797. The quartermaster general lost his military duties of planning 
logistics for campaigns but now oversaw the supply of posts. In June 
1796 O'Hara's’ resignation was accepted, and another’ Philadeiphia 
businessman, John Wilkins, Jr., assumed the office (without military 


rank). Wilkins stayed for six years.>" 


Congress continued to tinker with army supply to the end of the century. 
In 1797 it deprived the quartermaster general of his deputy and of the 
services of regimental quartermasters. The next year, wi. a Navy 
Department in existence, a threat of war with France in the air, and ihe 
Hamiltonians declining in influence, the lawmakers returned procurement 
authority from the Treasury Department to the War and Navy 
Departments. But the arrangements only became more confused. The 
Treasury Department was supposed to inspect and revise the procedures 
of the other departments, and the purveyor of public supplies continued 
actually to execute all contracts (except those for rations) at the behest 
of the other secretaries. The War and Navy Departments handled their 
own subsistence directly. For the Army, the single greatest expense was 


the transport of supplies to the frontier posts.” 


A belief that the Navy would be the nation's first line of defense, coupled 
with Republican fears (especially after the Whiskey Rebeliion) that the 
Army would be used to suppress the opponents of the Federalists, served 
to keep the Army small during the late 1790s. So, too, did the eventual 
easing of tensions with France. But the foundations for future 
policies--and disasters--had been laid, and the Army, since November 
1796 no longer a "Legion," was now a permanent organization with a 


permanent need for supplies and for housing. 
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After the Jay Treaty of 1794 and the Treaty of Greenville of 1795, 
elements of the Army occupied military posts in the Northwest abandoned 


by the British. A start was also made on coastal fortifications, although 


those were chiefiy unoccupied at century's end. Whethr new or old, the 
quarters of the troops were much as they had been in the 1780s and 
required constant repair or annual reconstruction. >” But there was a 
degree of stability now, and longer tenure would s::ggest that the troops 
might provide themselves with some comforts. Buildings large enough to 
accommodate them likely had some form of wooden bunks in which rested 
pailiasses for pairs of men, but how many had anything more it is now 
impossible to say. The subject was so mundane that no one wrote about 
it, ana the first official statement related to furnishings for the men 


appeared in 1801. 


One thing is clear: The United States Army was already well on its way 
to earning its longstanding reputation as the best fed and worst housed 
military force in the world. The quarters of the troops alt the end of the 
18th century were not officially quarters but continuations of the winter 
hutting of earlier campaigns, despite the fact that by that time some of 
those temporary encampments had been occupied for several years. As 
the frontier advanced, forts became obsolete, and al! were regarded as 
candidates for abandonment at any moment. The Army made the ieasi 
investment in building and maintaining them that it could get away with, 
and needless to say it was not about to spend money for too much comfort 


within them. It was a pattern that was to persist for decades. 


So the soldier of 1800 enjoyed the same "furniture" as his predecessors 
all the way back to the Continental Army. He got straw to sleep on and 
a blanket to sleep under, and he did not sleep alone. in fortunate 
circumstances he might rest in a loft, on a pallet, or in a bunk, and on a 
pailiasse. From his camp and garrison equipage he shared cooking kettles 
and trenchers or mess pans with the other men of his unit. For heating, 
his hovel had an open fireplace. For lighting, he and his mates might 
have a few stubs of candles from among the rations. For interior finish, 
his barrack might or might not have a board or puncheon floor and a 


window or two. The walls would be either the flat sides of puncheons or 
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unbarked logs, since they would have been thrown up in a hurry The 
finish of any woodwork, shelving, doors, or trim would be that left by 
the most Dasic hand tools; sawmills and planing mills at the posts were 


yet to come. 


Finally, not least among the things that a soldier would notice as he fell 
onto his bed were the hordes of bedbugs that emerged tc ‘east upon him 
anc remind him that, so long as he remained in the Army, he would 


never wart for company. 
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Notes 


1. Hamilton to John Jay, Mar. 14, 1779, quoted in Walter Millis, Arms 


and Men: A Study in American Military History (New York: Putnam's, 


1956; reprint ed., New York: New American Library, n.d.), 18. 
Tactics that called for volley fire and massed bayonet charges required 


stern discipline. 


2. Erna Risch, Quartermaster Support of the Army; A History of tne 


Corps, 1775-1939 (Washington: Department of the Army, 1962), 2. This 


excellent volume is the standard work on the subject. in Europe, 
Germany for instance, the wider role of the quartermaster general 


persisted into the 20th century. 


3. ibid., 1-73. See also the chapters on the Revolutionary period in 


William A. Ganoe, History of the United States Army (rev. ed., New 


York: Appleton-Century, 1942); and Russell F. Weigley, History of the 


United States Army (New York: Macmillan, 1967). 


4. Risch, Quartermaster Support, 70-73. 


Ibid., 56-58, 62-64, 67-70. 
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6. Ganoe, History of the United States Army, 3. 


/. Quoted in Weigley, History of the United States Army, 52, arid 


Risch, Quartermaster Support, 52. 


8. Risch, Quartermaster Support, 16-17. There was always a shortage 


of tents; ships were even stripped of their sails to provide materials for 
them. 

9. Originally, as related to buildings, “puncheon" meant “a _ short 
upright piece of timber in a wooden framing which serves to stiffen one 


or more long timbers or to support or transmit a load; a supporting post; 
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@ post supporting the roof in a coal-mine; formerly also a door post." 


OED. That is still the commonest definition in England, but it seems 


never to have migrated to America. Here, the standard definition (which 
the OED acknowledges as an Americanism) is “a thick, heavy piece of 
rough timber, usually split from a log and having at least one hewed 
surface. Also in generic sense." (DAE). The DAE's earliest source is 
1725, which describes a town fortified all around “with Punchins." As 
most commonly used for the next century, the word meant logs split in 
half, generally to erect stockades or buildings by setting them up in 
trenches. This, by the way, is echoed in the use of the term 
“stockaded" into the late 19th century (by which time it had about driven 
out “puncheon") as a description of buildings or their walls It 
universally implies that the walls are of upright logs or puncheons rooted 
in trenches, without foundations--common in army construction for many 
decades. in the 19th century the term “puncheon" became more loosely 
applied to split timbers, sometimes even just thick slabs. The distinction 
was the absence of dressing--they were at best hewn on no more than 
one side. "“Puncheon tables," “puncheon floors," “puncheon benches," 
"“puncheon doors," and so on were common in the 19th century; they were 
all built of puncheons, whether half-timbers or slabs depending upon the 
writer's use of the terms, and would be encountered in barracks. A late 
use of the term in 1887 identified puncheons specifically as “the side-cuts 
from logs squared for sawing." The discussion of “puncheon" in DAHP 
Substantially echoes that in DAE. Great care must be taken in using 
sources employing this word in early American history, first to determine 
whether the influences on the source were chiefly English or American, 
and second to see whether distinctions are properly drawn with "picket," 
which is also frequently used to describe forts and pioneer construction. 
A "picket" wall or fence or stockade may or may not be of puncheon; the 


term usually means that the tops of the wall members are sharpened. 


10. Risch, Quartermaster Support, 29-35; Ganoe. History of the United 


States Army, 50; Charlies K. Bolton, The Private Soidier Under 
Washington (New York: Charlies Scribner's Sons, 1902), 75. Ganoe says 


that straw was in short supply because farmers refused to transport it. 


Risch points to a general lack of transportation that ultimately forced the 
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resignation of yet another in the one of failed quartermasters general in 


the first years of the Revolution. 


11. It should be pointed out here that those huts were not regarded as 
barracks, but as the seasona! counterparts to the summer tents. The 
Continental Army was always in the field and consequently had no 
barracks, technically speaking, even where, as around New York, it 
occupied the same quarters for several years. There was a general 
tendency to put two tentloads of men, 12 in all, to a room, aithough 
there was wide deviation and persistent crowding. Sixteen men, eight to 
a room, was fixed by regulation by 1782 at New Windsor, although in 


practice the rooms there were usally mot full because of the many 


absences. 


12. William Matthews and Dixon Wecter, Our Soldiers Speak, 1775-1918 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1943), 54. 


13. Ganoe, History of the United States Army, 84. The word "cabin," 


by the way, and especially “log cabin," did not become common until! 
years later, the latter popularized by the Whig campaign of 1840. The 
soldiers described the structures usually as “huts," sometimes as 


"houses." 


14. Risch, Quartermaster Support, 212, 441-42. 


15. DAE's first citation. 


16. OED says that the word is of unknown etymology, but possibly 
related to “bank.” its earliest listed written usage is 1815, and its 
earliest American usage is dated 1866, referring to a sleeping-car berth. 


Webster's Third New International Dictionary of the English Language, 


Unabridged (New York: G. C. Merriam Co., 1966), not always a reliable 


source, suggests that the word is short for “bunker.” Webster's New 


World Dictionary of the American Language Enlarged from the Concise 


Edition (Nashville: Southwestern Co., 1972), which ‘is more trustworthy, 
traces the word to the Danish bank, and says that "bunker" is a Scottish 


extension of "bank," meaning a bench. 
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The word was transferred to the more general connotation of a sleeping 
place probably during the 19th century and chiefly in America. The first 
bunks for soldiers, then, literally were bunks, but eventually anything 
the soldier slept on was called by the same name. The more literarily 
fastidious of the Army's hierarchy managed to avoid calling single 
bedsteads “bunks" until the 1870s, evidently seeing the original meaning 
inherent im the word to the end. The free-standing, two-story wooden 
models prevalent in the later period could carry the name “bunk" 


comfortably because they resembled nothing so much as storage bunkers. 


17. DAE Another quotation from 1780 is, “The bunks and lineing of 


the bomb proof were taken out." "“Bonk" was early variant spelling. 


18. OED. The word does not appear in DAE at ail, reflecting the fact 
that it Quickly gave way in American army use to “bedsack" and never 
enjoyed currency in the civilian world. it persevered in Britain, 
according to the OED, where as late as 1883 the War Office advertised for 
“Tenders for the Supply of Forage and Straw for Pallasses, for Military 
Services." Of "“bedtick,"” OED says: “A large flat Quadranguiar bag or 
case, into which feathers, hair, straw, chaff, or other substances are 
put to form a bed," with citiations from the 1J7th through the 19th 
centuries. Neither OED nor the two Websters recogni.e “bedsack." The 
DAE defines it erroneously as "a sack made to hold (army) bedclothes for 
convenience of carrying them." But it offers a civilian usage in 1661, 
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regulations of 1861. DAHP offers the same four citiations, but more 
correctly defines the object as “a stout cover or case for bedding, a 
bed-tick . . . ." DAE defines “bed-case" as “a bed-tick," and shows a 
long history of the term's use in Colonial times, with the last recorded 


usage in 1808. 


19. On April 28, 1801, Secretary of War Henry Dearborn issued the 
Army's first real regulations of any stripe, those governing barracks and 
Quarters allowances and the delivery of fuel and straw. On the latter, 


he said: “One truss of straw weighing thirty-six pounds, is allowed for 
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eacn palliass for two men." This was published in 1808 in U.S. War 


Department, An Act for Establishing Rules and Articles for the 


Government of the Armies of the United States with Regulations 


Respecting the Same (Washington: Dinmore & Cooper, 1808), the first 


general regulations (cited hereafter as 1808 regulations). But the word 
“palliass" had disappeared by the time of the first revised regulations in 
1812, although the straw ration remained one truss (36 pounds) to each 


pair of men. 


A "truss" is an old English unit of measure, still current, for hay and 
straw. The term derives from a root word meaning to tie into bundles. 
The three most standard trusses are a bundie of old hay weighing 56 
pounds, a bundle of new hay weighing 60 pounds, and a bundle of straw 


weighing 36 pounds. Webster's Third New International Dictionary. 
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Mr. Don Loprieno, interpretive programs assistant, New Windsor 
Cantonment State Historic Site, New York. Mr. Loprieno also provided 
copies of the hutting regulations and an excerpt from Chastellux's 
memoirs, the sources of the two quotations. See also James Meehan, 
“Demonstrating the Use of Log House Building Tools at the New Windsor 
Cantonment," APT Bulletin 12(1980):39-44; James W. Wensye!l, “The 
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American Heritage 32(April-May 1981):40-47. On 
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April. Tench Coxe was one of the more interesting characters of early 
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the post of purveyor of public supplies in 1803. When that office was 
abolished in 1812, he sought but failed to get the postion of commissary 


general of purchases and stores in the War Department, a post that went 


to his old foe (see below) Callender irvine A life-long merchant, Coxe 
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PART II 


ADMINISTRATIVE HISTORY 
(1800-1880) 


BLANK PAGE 


3 
NOT TO RELY ON FORTIFICATIONS BUT ON MEN AND STEEL 
(1800-1812) 


The miniscule American Army, given only shaky foundations in the 1790s, 
deteriorated through the first years of the 19th century. During the 
administration of Thomas Jefferson the cause of the decline can be traced 
partly to the president's well-established faith in the militia as the 
foundation of national defense and more generally to his indifference as 
an administrator. The Army simply was not one of Jefferson's central 


concerns, and its services of supply reflected presidential neglect. | 


But the Militia Act of 1792 proved unenforceable, and the growing threat 
of war with Britain repeatedly forced the Army onto Jefferson's reluctant 
attention. immediately after taking office in 1801 the president persuaded 
Congress to reduce the authorized strength of the Army to 3,040 officers 
and men--what he regarded as the minimum required to police the frontier 
and guard the arsenals. By the end of the year its strength stood al 
248 officers, nine cadets, and 3,794 enlisted men in four regiments of 
infantry, two of artillery and engineers, and two companies of light 
dragoons. That force exceeded the president's notions of necessity, and 
by 1805 he had cut it to 2,732 officers and men. But nothing could 
reduce the burden of transporting supplies, for the troops were stationed 
at 43 posts, the largest holding 375 men at New Orleans, the next largest 
220 at Fort Detroit, and the smallest only three men at Fredericktown, 
Maryland.* Obviously, the cost and difficulty of providing supplies to 


such a dispersed force would match those of a much larger army. 


Perhaps the Army was not really worthy of presidential favor. its 
enlisted ranks included a mixture of foreigners and renegades from 
society, frequently drunken and quick to desert. The officer corps was 
&@ national disgrace. The senior officer was the nefarious James 
Wilkinson, one of the most persistent and treacherous schemers in 
American history. His subordinates were described by Winfield Scott as 
“swaggerers, dependents, decayed gentiemen and others fit for nothing 


else . . . totally unfit for any military purpose whatever."* Too many of 
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them were relics of the Revolution, strongly inclined “to turn the garden 
patches they cultivated adjacent to the forts into their principal source of 


- , 4 
livelihood and interest." 


if Jefferson had any ambitions for the Army, he desired that it be useful! 
to the nation. To that end, he and Hamilton arranged for the 
establishment of the academy alt West Point in 1802, making it identical 
with the Corps of Engineers. With that deed they sowed the seeds ofl 
tuture professionalism, but for some years the Army's chief distinction 
was its dedication to the laborious and unmilitary activities of road 
building, river Clearing, and exploration. To preside over the military 
establishment, the president appointed as secretary of war Henry 
Dearborn, a veteran of the Revolution described as a "former gallant 
young officer |who] was now tifty and a plodding Republican politician, 
his mest salient characteristic a devotion to governmental thrift 


| | | 5 
surpassing Jefferson's and approaching niggardliness." 


The job cf secretary of war would have intimidated even a more energetic 
man. From 1798, when procurement authority was returned to the War 
Department from the Treasury, to 1812, it was generally believed that the 
small size of the Army made it unnecessary to maintain in peacetime the 
sort of staff departments that would be required for supply in wartime. 


So the secretary of war directed all supply activ'lties and served 


personally as quartermaster general, commissary general, master ol 
ordnance, indian commissioner , commissioner of pensions, and 
commissioner of public lands. He bought all supplies, but only after 


funds had been appropriated by Congress, which required that all 
procurement be conducted on a yearly basis.° For subsistence, Anthony 
Wayne had urged in the tate 1790s "the aboslute necessity of some |more] 
effectual & certain mode of supplying the Army than that of private 
Contract," but the contract system continued. ‘ The problem was that 
the system did not, perhaps could not, work with the Army scattered al! 
over a nearly roadiess country and lacking any rea! supply organization 
worthy of the name. Some officers protested the constant shortages of 


fooc, clothing, and shelter and described the living conditions of the men 


© 


‘ rh 
as “inhuman." 
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For supplies other than subsistence, the secretary had some organization 
to support him, after a fashion, but because of persistent congressional 
tinkering and the poor relations between officials in the two departments 
involved, its effectiveness was limited. The major innovation in low-bid 
procurement had come in 1799, when Tench Francis, the purveyor of 
public supplies, had begun to purchase cloth for the government instead 
of finished uniforms. The purveyor turned the cloth over to the 
superintendent of military stores, who stored it. The purveyor then 
contracted to tailors, who drew the cloth from the superintendent, who 
inspected and accepted the finished product, at which point the purveyor 


paid for tne werk.” 


Ail procurement and distribution of supplies were concentrated in 
Philadelphia, where both the purveyor and the superintendent maintained 
their offices. Besides the clothing manufacture, the government bought 
blankets, shoes, camp utensils, military stores, equipage, medicines, and 
hospital stores--and nothing more. The purveyor executed the contracts, 


and the supérintendent stored and distributed the supplies. '° 


The arrangement was clumsy and inefficient, to the detriment of the men. 
lt was aggravated by extraneous factors like the temporary closing of the 
Army's Philadelphia office by executive decree in 1801 and by the fact 
that the responsible personnel were usually absent, supervising the 
transport of supplies in the fiela. |! Also a problem was te institution in 
1802 of a system of regional military agents (all civilians) as a substitute 
for a quartermaster staff. The purpose was to reduce transportation 
costs by allowing the agents and lieutenants at the posts to manage 
property, keep accounts, and make small purchases. But the _ local 
procurement authority was limited to less than $50.00, so purchasing 


' , , : 12 
remained centralized in Philadelphia and ever more cumbersome. 


Given good will on al! sides, it might have been possible to make the 
system work. But the purveyor and the superintendent could not 
cooperate, especially when it came to inspections of supplies. Inspection 
was originally supposed to be the responsibility of the purveyor, but in 


1802 Superintendent William Irvine accused the purveyor of dereliction and 
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instituted inspections of his own. Two years later the secretary of war 
appointed irvine to the post of inspector of clothing in addition to his 
duties as superintendent, although the actual work passed to a clerk. 
Before long the purveyor and the superintendent had established a 


_ ae 1 
tradition of mutual criticism. 3 


New personne! in the key posts aggravated the discord and failed to 
reform procedures. When Tench Francis died in 1803, he was succeeded 
by Israel Whelen, who resigned a few months later when he was refused 
authority to stockpile clothing and other supplies one year in advance in 
order to ease the administrative burden of annual contracting. Tench 
Coxe succeeded him as purveyor and tried to obtain authority to stockpile 
clothing and equipment sufficient to equip 10,000 men in order to 
eliminate the overordering caused by the annual purchase procedure, but 
with no more luck than Whelen. The following year, Cailender Irvine 
succeeded his father, William, who had died in office, as superintendent. 
The relationship between Irvine and Coxe soon deteriorated into an open 
feud over every issue of procedure and substance. They flatly refused 


14 
to cooperate. 


in 1808 relations between the United States and Great Britain became 
ominous. At Jefferson's behest Congress tripled the authorized strength 
of the Army to almost 10,000 men and appropriated money for coastal 
fortifications and $200,000 for state militias. '° The effects of the 
expansion on the procurement system brought matters to a crisis. 
Domestic cloth of high quality was in short supply; Purveyor Coxe bought 
the best material available, but much of it was substandard. As a result, 
Irvine rejected one-quarter to one-third of the garments brought to him 
for inspection. He ignored the reality of the shortages and suggested 
that cloth should be sent to the regiments so that army tailors could make 
the uniforms; the secretary of war disagreed. Irvine blamed Cox for all 
delays in uniform deliveries, to which charges Coxe responded with 
recriminations of his own. Despite the secretary of war's attempts atl 
mediation, the feud between the two worsened, and in 1810 Irvine 
peevishly refused to inspect the uniforms. Secretary Dearborn thereupon 


j 
returned the inspection authority to the purveyor. 6 
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For a time, that seemed to solve the problem of divided authority. It 
also put Coxe on the course that earned him the title “father of the 
cotton industry," as he set about to develop domestic sources of cloth. 
Through an expanded volume of purchases, he could provide considerable 
encouragement to American’ millers. During this period he _ turned 
increasingly to cotton as a material for blankets and clothing, evidently 
believing that cotton production could be increased more quickly than that 


of wool to meet the Army's demands. '/ 


As long as the strength of the Army remained far below the authorized 
10,000 men--at only 6,744 in early 1812--the procurement of its supplies 
managed to stagger along. But Coxe by that time was supervising some 
5,000 tailors and seamstresses under contract to make uniforms, and 
doing so with very little staff. When Congress, believing that a show of 
strength might stave off war with Britain, authorized the enlistment of 
30,000 volunteers and expansion of the Regular Army to 25,000 men in 
1811, it promised to overwhelm Coxe's system. When the war, and 
enormous demands for supplies, actually arrived the following year, the 


military supply apparatus proved utterly unequal to the challenge. '® 


The creaky supply system in place before the War of 1812 was managed 
with a true spirit of miserliness. It should come as no surprise that the 
War Department felt no obligation to provide furniture tor the comfort of 
officers and men. As the merest concession to necessity, it provided 
weapons, clothing, shoes, equipment, and food--and none of them in a 
dependable fashion. Among those categories could be found the 
following, which would inevitably make their way into men's quarters: 
blankets, camp ketties and cooking utensils, and candies (from 
subsistence rations). In addition, the Army provided straw for sleeping, 


and probably palliasses to stuff with it. 


In fact, the War Department was somewhat dubious about its obligation to 
provide quarters at all. The first regulations governing barracks, 
Quarters, fuel, and straw were issued _ in 1801. '9 Although the 
regulations allotted the numbers of rooms and kitchens to be allowed 


every officer from commanding general to subailtern, they made no 
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provision at all for rooms for enlisted men. The rules governing issue of 
fuel, however, apportioned it “to every room occupied as barracks Dy 
eight non-commissioned officers, musicians and privates. ..." It can 
be deduced from that that the eight-man room that housed the men of the 
Continental Army at New Windsor had become the assumed standard. 
That the men were supposed to sieep in pairs can be drawn from the fact 
that straw for bedding was issued “for each palliass for two men." it is 
worth noting that at this early date the Army's civilian managers really 
had not begun to formulate a policy on either permanent or temporary 
housing for the men, but rather seem to have ratified the continuation of 
practices that had been established during the Revolution and probably 


were regarded as customary for armies in general. 


The same grounds exist as in the 1790s for conjectures that the men did 
or did not build bunks, benches, tables, or other furniture as they built 
their quarters. Conditions doubtless varied from place to place. it 
should not be assumed that such items were thought necessary, even in 
“permanent” quarters. In giving instructions on the construction of such 
buildings at Fort Detroit in 1805, Secretary Dearborn specified “two 
barracks, each sixty two feet in length, twenty in width, and one and a 
half story in heighth; each barrack to be divided into four rooms, 
exclusive of the half story, which should be occupied for lodging 
rooms. ... The walis of the half story should not exceed 3-1/2 feet in 
heighth.““" If his instructions were followed, the men at Detroit slept in 
lofts, and any bunks would have been no more than side boards to 
contain the straw. The lower rooms were supposed to have each a closet 
and a fireplace, and therefore were for eating and general day use. It 
seems a reasonable conjecture that the men would have fitted the rooms 
out with tables, benches, and stools--but through their own efforts. The 
only officially provided contents would have been the camp cooking 


equipment, blankets, palliasses (probably), and candles. 


Because the 1801 regulations on straw likely approved rather than 
established a practice already customary, Dearborn's instructions on the 
buildings at Detroit may be regarded as the first formulation of War 


Department policy related to furniture in barracks. But he had already 
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implied a more general policy of providing the least in the way of 


housing, let alone furniture, in remarks to the senior general in 1804: 


Being of opinion that for the general defence of our Country we 
ought not to rely on Fortifications but on men and steel, and 
that works calculated for resisting batteries of cannon are 
necessary only for our principal seaposts, | cannot conceive it 
to be useful or expedient to construct expensive works for our 
interior military posts, especially such as are intended merely 


to hold the Indians in check.°* 


Dearborn's suggestion was to build simple log stockades 120 feet on a 
side, with a pair of blockhouses on opposite corners. With considerable 
variation, that is essentially how the Army housed itself on the frontier 
in the early years of the century. It was not an army in quarters but 
one in the field, like the Continental Army. The men were issued the 
necessary equipment for field living, nothing more, often less. If they 
wanted something else for comfort in their hoveis, they were left to their 


own devices, so long as it cost the government nothing. 
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4 
MADNESS IN THE EXTREME 
(1812-1818) 


When war erupted in 1812, it burst upon an American nation that was 
decidely pugnacious but, except for a sufficiently empowered central 
government, no more prepared for military adventure than it had been in 
1775. The tiny Regular Army of less than 7,000 men was scattered in 
smal! outposts, mostly untrained, and commanded by men of little talent 
or energy, a mixture of aging relics of the Revolution and well-connected 
men drawn from civilian life. There were only 71 graduates of West Point 
available. The administrative apparatus for army supply was insufficient 


for peacetime and hopelessly inadequate for a continental war." 


Congress knew instinctively that it must prepare for war. To do so it 
drew upon fading recollections of the Revolution, and acted with a 
combination of meddling and bungling that in retrospect seem incredible. 
The lawmakers’ niggardly preoccupation with minor details knew no limits; 
on January 11, 1812 they fixed the exact amount of soap and candies to 


be provided to enlisted men with their rations.“ 


More serious was the legisiators' inept and persistent fiddling with the 
military supply system, which despite the labors of Coxe and irvine was 
in a state of collapse. On March 16, 1812 an act of Congress fixing the 
peacetime military establishment abolished the positions of quartermasters 
and turned their duties over to yet another system of “military agents" 
supposed to be cirected by the secretary of war.” Twelve days later the 
lawmakers reversed themselves--at least for the war emergency--and 
established a Quartermaster Department headed by a Quartermaster 
general with the rank of brigadier general, four deputies (with allowance 
for four more), and as many assistant deputies as would be needed for 
field operations. The department was divided into eight districts, only 
four of which (all north of the Potomac) were accountable to the 
Quartermaster general; the others answered to the secretary of war via 


military commanders. A 56-year-old veteran of the Revolution, Morgan 
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Lewis, became the first quartermaster general, but he resigned in less 


4 
than a year. 


The tegisliation creating the Quartermaster Department’ thoroughly 
overhauled--and scrambied--the Army's supply system and was based on 
hazy congressional memories of the Continental Army. Recalling vaguely 
that Washington enjoyed the services of a commissary general, the 
legislators established the position of commissary general of purchases 
under the secretary of war. What the Congress did not understand was 
that the commissary genera! of the Continental army oversaw subsistence, 
not purchasing, and in the event the law made no provision for supplying 
rations. Throughout the war they were furnished by contractors, each 
of whom had a district (not the same as the military districts) and was 
under contract directly to the secretary of war. And despite 
congressional eagerness to invade Canada, there was no legal provision 
for furnishing rations to the invasion forces once they crossed the 
border. “it is madness in the extreme," protested one officer in 1814, 
"to attempt to carry on war with such ai system." Subsistence 
contractors were not subject to military law, and throughout the war 


rations arrived too little and too late.” 


In establishing the position of the commissary general of purchases, 
Congress abolished that of the purveyor of public supplies and 
concentrated procurement authority in the War Department. Nobody, it 
seems, wanted the new job except Tench Coxe, who for political reasons 
was not offered it. Eventually it went to Callender irvine, who accepted 
the position on the condition that he be allowed to remain in Philadelphia. 
William Duncan succeeded him as superintendent of military stores, also in 
Philadephia. ° 


The inadvertent mischief of Congress reached even further. The same 
legislation that established the Quartermaster Department and the office of 
commissary general of purchases also created an Ordnance Department and 
a commissary general of ordnance. The authorities of the several offices 
were vague and apparently overlapping. The quartermaster general was 


supposed “to purchase military stores, camp equipage and other articles 
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requisite for the troops." The commissary general of purchases was “to 
conduct the procuring and providing of ail arms, military stores, 
clothing, and generally ail articles of supply requisite for the military 
service." Neither knew what he was to do. The secretary of war's first 
attempt, on May 4, 1812, to resolve the confusion by regulation only made 
it worse. He directed the quartermaster general “to ensure a supply of 
provisions and a_ereguliar’ distribution thereof to the troops.” 
Quartermaster General Lewis asked, “As the Army is supplied with 
provisions by contract (the worst of all possible means) what [does the 
Secretary's regulation] mean|?]"_ On May 8, the secretary told him to 
procure supplies necessary for “the accommodation and comfort of the 


Troops. uf 


The further collapse of the supply system was inevitable. Although 
irvine instituted a number of procurement and production 
improvements--including the cutting of cloth by the government before it 
went to contract tailors--the production activity remained separated from 
distribution until the superintendent of military stores came under 
Irvine's supervision in 1813; for the first year of the war, therefore, 
Irvine remained as blinded to realities in the field as had Coxe. Lewis 
toured the posts on the northern frontier in 1812 and found the troops 
there “destitute” of clothing, arms, and ammunition. Blankets were in 
persistently short supply in the West. The utterly ineffective supply 
system eroded morale and contributed significantly to the failure of the 


Niagara campaign in the first year of the war.° 


In 1813 Congress tried to repair s . the damage wreaked by its 
clumsy measures of the previous year. Secretary of War John Armstrong 
persuaded the legislatures on March 3 to authorize a general staff, 
including a quartermaster general, to support him in the permanent 
management of the War Department. The law abolished the position of 
superintendent of military stores and created a superintendent of military 
supplies based in Washington. He was a civilian who was to keep 
accounts of ali stores and supplies purchased for the Army volunteer 
forces and militia and prescribe forms and rules for all officers to whom 
supplies were entrusted. Assistant commissaries of purchases were also 


authorized, but compliance with the new procedures was incomplete. ” 
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The Quartermaster Department benefitec from the reorganization. It now 
had eight quartermasters general, eight deputy quartermasters general, 
and 23 assistant deputies. The head of the department was altached to 
the principal army with the rank of brigadier general. The department 
retained authorities to employ “masters” for forage, wagons, and barracks 
and to hire artificers, mechanics, and taborers. Robert Swartout, 
appointed head of the department in March, had no military experience 
other than militia service, but that was probably § inconsequential. 
Circumstances, including the condition of the national treasury, made the 
problem of army supply insoluble. Even the most basic items remained 
hard to come by, and the quartermasters necessarily devoted most of 
their energies to the transportation of supplies to armies in the field, 
employing difficult and expensive methods fairly unchanged from those of 
the Revolution. '? Toward the end of the war Congress finally began to 
consider ending the contract system for subsistence, even introducing a 
bill for that purpose, bul postponed action when the conflict finally came 


lo an ena." 


The contract system of supplying provisions failed as thoroughly during 
the last year of the war as it had at the start. And despite irvine's 
production reforms, winter clothing usually did not reach the troops until 
the middie of the cold season. Because of the general lack of clothing, 
blankets, and shelter, one general asserted that casualties from disease 


during the war outnumbered those from battie by five to one. '¢ 


Congress and the War Department did manage, in 1812, to issue new 
general regulations for the army. "> They expanded upon the earlier 
regulations and to a limited degree revealed the manner in which enlisted 
men were to be housed during and after the war. To begin with, the 
Army now acknowledged that the men were to be housed: "To twelve 
non-commissioned officers, musicians, or privates, one room, or (in the 
summer) a kitchen." '4 That was a departure from the standard of the 
eight-man hut born during the Revolution and ratified in 1801, albeit a 
small one. The Army still lived in tents in the summer and huts in the 


winter. 
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Of furnishings for the quarters, “straw for soldiers' bedding" was one of 
only six categories of articies that quartermasters were allowed to 
purchase. The others were forage; fuel; stationery; horses, carts, 
wagons, and beats; and boards, nails, and other materials to build or 
repair barracks, hospitals, and bridges. Straw was still issued to the 
men in pairs, although surgeons and commanding officers were allowed 
discretion to regulate the straw issued for the sick. Palliasses or 
bedsacks to contain the straw were not mentioned. Officers were made 
responsbile for keeping the men's quarters clean and in repair when they 


moved out of them. '> 


Finally, the regulations implied the remaining general-issue contents of 
barracks by listing the camp equipage detachments were allowed to carry 
with them, including “one iron kettle, and two tin pans, for every six 
men," and the congressionally prescribed four pounds of soap and one 


and one-half pound of candies to every 100 rations. '® 


The actual contents of the winter quarters of the armies during the war 
probably varied widely and, because of the failures of the supply system, 
would often come up short even of the items prescribed by the 
regulations. For instance, in 1813 the secretary of war intervened 
personally to have the quartermasters correct the deficiencies in erection 
of huts and provision of wood and straw for the troops assembling at 
Sackett's Harbor. |’ 


On the other hand, some promise of improvement in the future emerged 
from the war. One, as suggested by the regulation on the cleanliness of 
quarters, was a growing appreciation of the need for sanitation. Wen 
Winfield Scott established the camp of instruction in New York in 1814 to 
train the army that earned glory at the batties of Chippewa and Lundy's 
Lane, he included camp and field police and sanitation in his course. 
Aithough the men there were housed in tents, the lesson was bound to be 
applied to the log huts of winter, into which category frontier army posts 


re. 8 
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in March 1814 Congress tried to abolish the Quartermaster Department as 


part of the postwar demobilization, but the president retained Swartout 
anc two deputies to supervise government property and pay of claims. 
irvine lost al! of his deputy commissaries, but gained complete 
responsibility for procurement. Thereafter, supplies were purchased and 
concentraied in Philadeiphia, with a deputy Quartermaster general! 


19 
Stationed there to arrange transportation to the field. 


These provisional arrangements continued for some time as Congress 
hastened to dismantle the Army, which in 1815 it cut to an authorized 
size of 12,383 officers and men in eight regiments of infantry, one rifle 
regiment, one of light artillery, a Corps of Artillery to man permanent 
fortifications, and the Corps of Engineers. The secretary of war in the 
same year asked for a permanent army staff, including a quartermaster 
general, at army headquarters, but the following year Congress ignored 
him and authorized only divisional and brigade staffs and continued the 
existence of the commissary general of purchases. These arrangements 


lasted another two years.“ 


But Congress’ wish to avoid creating a permanent military organization 
could not withstand the reformist zeal of Secretary of War John C. 
Caihoun, who took office in 1817. He pushed relentiessly for a sound 
military establishment, with a system of permanent fortifications and a 
thoroughly professional army iec by the graduates of West Point, an 
institution he strengthened during ‘is tenure in office. He had other 
successes as well, although some of them were temporary. The Corps of 


Ergineers received $3 million for construction of seacoast fortifications 


from 1817 to 1824, but the program slowed thereafter. Unfortunately, the 
new works went mostly unmanned. Calhoun also obtained authority to 


erect a itne of posts up the Missouri River to its junction with the 
Yellowstone in 1817, but Congress almost immediately reduced that 
program tor reasons of economy. Nonetheless, by 1818 the number of 
posts occupied by the Army had grown to 73 (from 27 in 1801 and 43 in 


1805).°' 
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Perhaps Calhoun's greatest success came in April 1818, when he 
persuaded the Congress to establish a permanent system of staff 
departments, vased in the War Department and continuing in peacetime. 
The Quartermaster Department included a quartermaster general with the 
rank of brigadier general, two deputy and four assistant deputy 
Quart... nasters general, and as many others (up to a limit of 12) as would 
be needed for the conduct of operations. in addition, each regiment and 
battalion detailed an officer to serve as quartermaster. To the head of 
what would become a progressively more systematic mechanism for 
housing, moving, and supplying the Army, Calhoun on May 8, 1818 
appointed the 30-year-old Thomas S. Jesup. The “father” of the 
Quartermaster Corps, as he would be known in later years, stayed in the 
job 42 years and gave his department the organization it would retain well 


inte the 20th century .“* 


In the same legisiatio-, Congress abolished the contract system of 
provisioning the Army that had been in effect since 1781, establishing a 
Subsistence Department headed by a commissary genera! of subsistence. 
The new system proved to be much more economical and effective than the 
oid, but it threw a large immediate burden on the Quartermaster 
Department, which now had to transport rations to the military posts 
along with other supplies. However, Congress approached this solution 
in tentative fashion, giving the Subsistence Department only a five-year 


life; it did not become permanent until 1835.°° 


Although it was to take until the next century to establish a unified 
procurement and supply system for the Army, at least the new 
departments had clearly separated duties and were rid of the overlapping 


authorities of the war years. 


As might be expected, the question of furnishings for the quarters of the 
men claimed little administrative attention during the immediate postwar 
years, except as the subject had already been addressed in the 
regulations promulgated in 1812. It is known, however, that the frontier 


posts gradually came to be better built after the war, with sawn jumber 


increasingly replacing rough or hewn timbers and puncheons for many 


applications.““ A veteran of the construction of Fort Lookout, Dakota, in 
1856 described the procedure that was probably general much earlier: 
“One of the first things the master-mechanic did was to erect a whip-saw 
for getting out flooring and roofing boards. This saw was worked Dy two 


men, one above and the other below the elevated log. It was slow 


25 
laborious work." 


The men still provided their own quarters, bul they may have begun 
receiving better tools to do it with. When sawn boards were availabie for 
floors and roofing (not by any means universal, even in later years), 
then they were probably available as well for bunks, benches, and 
tables. The bunks at least probably were established almost universally 


after 1817, although they got no official recognition until 1821. 


The only other item of furniture that entered the administrative 
vocabulary during this period was the “bedsack," both double and single, 
manufactured and so-called by the commissary genera! of purchases at 
least before 1817,°° it was merely the old “palliasse” renamed with 
characteristically American. directness. The straw issued to fill the 


bedsacks remained governed by the regulations issued in 1808 and 1812 


The administrative machinery was now in place by which the Army could 
begin to formulate a policy on housing. Bul for the interim, its only 
policy would be continued ratification of field practices, and the provision 
of the barest of necessities so that the men could make themselves a place 


to sleep. 
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et rid of Wilkinson; the old “traitor, liar, anc scoundrel," as Winfield 
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that he was producing them before that year. in the same report ne 
gave the price of wool biankets--cotton ones appear to have vanished 
along with Tench Coxe--as $2.90 in 1817 and $2.70 for 1822 and 1823. 
"The last contract price for domestic blankets was $2.90; since which, 
blankets have been procured at $2.70, of the best quality." Before the 
appearance here of the term “bedsack," the men's sleeping accommodations 
had been termed "“palliasses," mentioned in the 1801 regulation. But it 
should be pointed out that DAE and DAHP both report written use of 


“bedsack" in 1811 and 1814. 
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i) 
MATERIALS SHALL BE FURNISHED AT THE PUBLIC EXPENSE 
(1819-1838 ) 


Jesup set about immediately to organize his new department and reform its 
procedures. in 1819 he faced his first major duty, that of providing 
logistical support--transportation, supply, and construction of winter 
Quarters--for two major expeditions into Indian country. The department 
transported and succored the expeditions with steamboats engaged under 
contract, and the costs quickly got out of hand, greatly exceeding 
appropriations. From that year forward for decades, the principal 
responsibility of the Quartermaster Department would be to provide 
transportation to an army always on the move, in the process attempting 
to estimate its cost almost two years in advance. The job was almost 
impossible, and it left precious little resource for ihe department's other 


ae 1 
responsibilities. 


Those other responsibilities included the construction of posts on the 
frontier. The procedures followed reached back to the origins of the 
Army and reflected the established attitude that frontier posts fell into 
the same category as winter Quarters in a campaign. The troops felled 
trees, provided the lumber, and built the posts. The quartermasters 
furnished nails and tools and such technical direction as their abilities 
allowed. That stopped in 1820 when Congress halted construction on the 
frontier as an economy measure. But ultimately that deed aggravated the 
larger problem, for nearly all the posts soon fell into decrepitude.* 
During the same year the War Department directed the Corps of Engineers 
to erect the barracks, quarters, and storehouses at the _ coastal 
fortifications, charging the costs to the appropriations made for the 
defensive works and further reducing the Quartermaster Department's 


attention to barracks and quarters.> 
The official inattention to housing threw an enormous nonmilitary labor 


burden upon the troops, who in the circumstances often could build only 


the most rudimentary kinds of buildings. The primitive structures, 
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almost universally of wood, demanded constant repair or 
reconstruction--again with the cost paid from the sweat of the men 
instead of the public purse. “The ax, pick, saw & trowel,” an officer 
complained, “has become more the implement of the American soldier than 
the cannon, musket, or sword."” But even the labor available for repair 
was limited by the fact that much of the Army was engaged continually in 


the construction of roads in ihe wilderness or tending its large gardens. 


in 1821 Congress rejected Secretary of War Calhoun's plan for an 
“expansibie” army and to save money reduced the existing force by more 
than half, from over 12,000 officers and men to 6,126 (authorized; actual 
strength was usually less). The same law also reduced the staff 
departments, cutting the Quartermaster Department roster severely while 
at the same time increasing its responsibilities. Nor was Congress’ 
penchant for tinkering with supply wholly at rest; despite its clear 
definition of the departments in 1818. the legislature now introduced 
administrative overlaps between the Quartermaster and Subsistence 


Departments. The quartermasters got no relief until 1826.> 


But in the same legislation Congress adopted for the government of the 
army its first really comprehensive set of regulations, compiled by 
Winfield Scott.° Those regulations reflected a more comprehensive 
approach to the management of army life and increasing concern for the 
well-being of the soldier. As an example of the broadened awareness, 
they mandated a minimum standard of cleanliness in fact as well as 
appearance Not only were uniforms to be kept clean and neat in 
appearance but underwear was to “e changed three times a week in 
midsummer and twice (Sundays and Thursdays) the rest of the year. 
The men were to wash their hands and faces daily after fatique, “shave 
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themselves (if necessary), and brush or comb their heads _ 


As regards quarters and their contents, it is doubtful that the 1821 
regulations established any new practices; rather they further ratified or 
amended established customs. in doing so, they made an important 
distinction between garrisions and “other troops in quarters," who were 


defined as “troops in barracks, or cantonments"--in other words those 
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not in permanent fortifications on the seacoasts.° Both groups, however, 


were to follow the same procedures to the extent possible. 


Certain items of furniture and finish made their appearance in the 1821 
regulations. The men officia'ly now were supposed to have bunks, to 
which their names were to be affixed, and arm racks, since the arms and 
accoutrements were to be placed in them in a certain fashion. The bunks 
had shelves as well, an upper and a lower (the latter the sleeping level) 
for display of knapsacks and hats. There were pegs for belts and 
swords in the barracks (if the regulations were followed) and other pegs 
for shoes; the latter were on the bunks, as the shoes were to be “hung 
on @ peg over the bolster." That bolster was probably the bedsack 
issued in the army, but the words “bedsack" and "“palliasse" did not 
appear. Finally, the regulations said that there should be closets or 
recesses for cooking and table utensils, shelves for bread, and hooks out 
the back windows for meat and that firewood should be put in boxes near 
the fireplaces. To keep all in order, Saturdays were set aside for the 
overhaul! of bunks and bedding and the cleaning of floors, tables, 


benches, and military hardware.” 


The regulations also spelled out in some detail the duties of 
Quartermasters, including the supervision of barracks and quarters. 
However, “no permanent barracks or quarters .. . [were to] be erected 
at the expense of the United States, but by order of the Secretary of 
war." 0 The quartermasters now allotted fuel to the men in groups of six 
(it had been 12 in 1812), and once again straw was issued to the men in 
pairs: one 18-pound truss (half the previous allowance) at the start of 
the month, with a refreshment of four more pounds after 15 days." 
Every group of six men received among their camo and garrison equipage 
one iron kettle, two tin pans, and one hatchet, although instead of 
kettles “iron pots may be furnished to troops in garrison." '¢ But no 
longer was crating to be freely used: “All casks and boxes, in which 
clothing, camp equipage, and other stores may be received, shal! be 
cerefully preserved and returned to the quartermaster, who shal! cause 
them to be sold, and account for the proceeds in his next quarterly 


13 
account. 
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The Army evidently felt that it had given enough attention to the 

comforts of the men in 1821, as it made no change in the apposite 
: 14 

sections when new general reguiations were issued in 1825, except to 


increase the fuel allowance for officers (but not for the men). 


The quartermaster general had other things on his mind. After a 
jurisdictional dispute with Irvine, in 1824 Jesup instituted a system of 
accountability for clothing and equipment issued to the troops; it became 


@ matter of law in 1826 and remained essentially unchanged until World 


War |. His reform regularized the distribution of general issues and 
required keeping a record on each soldier. But the bureaucratic 
squabble persisted. in 1821 the Quartermaster Department had gained 


the duty of preparing the annual clothing estimates; but in 1832 Congress 
established a Clothing Bureau, removing the responsibility from both the 
Quartermaster Department and the Purchasing Department. That curious 
arrangement persisted until 1840, when the Clothing Bureau went out of 
existence. Procurement responsibility for ali items except subsistence and 


ordnance finally merged into the Quartermaster Department in 1g42.'° 


"The duties of the officers of this department," Jesup reported, "relate 
principally to the movement and quartering of the troops, the purchase, 
preservation, and distribution of public property, the erecting of 
barracks, storehouses, hospitais &c., and the survey and construction of 
military roads." '© it was a tall order; road building in particular had 
become such a major responsibility that in 1825 the quartermaster general 
devoted virtually his entire annual report to the subject, not even 


mentioning quarters and scarcely touching on any other matter. 


in fact, for some years the department gave little attention in its daily 
operations to housing the soldiers. The troops, Jesup told an officer in 
1827, were expected to be able to ‘cover themselves comfortably 
wheresoever timber is to be founa." '® But although the Army followed 
that rule for much of its history, it gave precious little Quidance to the 
troops. Specific instructions for buildings, iet alone furniture, were not 
forthcoming That was not because they were not wanted or requested. 


"To the same expression, different readings wil! be given," Inspector 
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General Coli. George Croghan wrote from Fort Snelling, Minnesota, in 
1826, “however correctly and precisely they may be worded. To obviate 
all this and to insure exact uniformity it is necessary that correct 
drawings of both bunks and arms racks, exhibiting their forms, position 
with relation to the chamber, mode of numbering, etc., be furnished to 
each post." "9 But all the evidence shows that his plea was ignored. 
The details of furniture construction varied greatly from place to place, 
depending upon the skills and the whims of officers and men, with the 


exception of general issue objects like blankets and kettles .-° 


But the subject of the Army's housing could not be ignored indefinitely. 
The moratorium on construction imposed by Congress in 1820 within five 
years left the physical plant at many posts on the verge of collapse. The 
Quartermaster Department made a survey in 1825 of all military posts in 
order to support its request for a renewal of construction appropriations. 
Unfortunately for those who want details, the descriptions were in very 
general terms, stressing the need for improvement. One point stands 
Oul. Apparentiy the way the Army laid floors (or washed them) caused 
them to deteriorate quickly. The survey report repeatediy referred to 
the sorry state of the floors at post after post, even in buildings 
otherwise described as in excellent condition. Where the report did not 
condemn the flooring, it said that it had been “recently repaired." The 
Army's habit of washing the floors weekly doomed even those built on 
joists. But from what is known about general construction practices in 
the early years, the report would support the inference that some army 


| 1 
floors were composed of puncheons or slabs laid directly on the ground .* 


As a result of the widespread deterioration, the Quartermaster Department 
was allowed to resume making repairs and building new barracks in 1825. 
The administrative procedure was for the quartermaster general to make 
an estimate of costs, after which Congress would appropriate money for 
approved projects--each requiring a separate accounting. in the freid, 
the Quartermasters supervised troop labor, requisitioned tools and 
materials, and submitted accounts of all expenditures. if troop labor was 
unavailable, the Quartermaster Department hired civilian ltaborers, funds 


permitting. The structures erected remained simple, sometimes primitive, 
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and predominantiy of wood, except where plans dictated permanent 
construction. Stone and brick construction was authorized it: 1826 for 
Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, for instance, because it would house the 


infantry school .“* 


in 1833 the quartermaster general for the first time addressed furniture 
in specific terms. That year he asked that his department be allowed to 
construct or provide simple furniture for officers’ quarters, including 
among his reasons the question of simple fairness, since the Navy 
provided furniiure for its officers. Although that issue was raised 
repeatediy over many decades, Congress never went along with the 


idea. e3 


But the thought of furniture must have remained in someone's mind, for 
when new general regulations were issued in 1835,°" the Army for the 
first time in its history said specifically that it would provide furniture 
for the use of enlisted men, whose well-being (and high desertion rate) 
had attracted growing attention at headquarters. in basic outline, the 
1835 regulations pertinent to furniture and barracks maintenance remained 
essentially the same as before, albeit somewhat more concise. The major 
amendment was that the day for policing the barracks was changed to 
Friday. There were also some important additions, including a 
requirement that a soldier receive one blanket in the first year of his 
three-year enlistment, another in the second, but none in the third.*? 
The most interesting new entry was the first definite statement of policy 


on providing furniture for enlisted personne!: 


Materials shall be furnished at the public expense for bunks, 
benches, and tables, for soldiers’ barracks, and hospitals, 
which shall be made under the direction of the officers of the 
Quarter Master's Department, by artificers drawn from. the 
companies These articies shall be considered as fixtures, and 
shail bear the numbers of the rooms for which they are 
provided, and shall not be removed, except by the authority of 
the officers of the Quarter Master's Depariment of the 


respective posts Commanding officers of companies, and 
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attending Surgeons, will receipt and be held accountable for 


them. 


As evidence of the Army's concern (such as it was) for the comfort of 
the men, to the straw allowance (still 18 pounds, with refreshment, for 
two men) was appended a warning: “Straw is not a persona! allowance or 
emolument--it is furnished to secure the health and comfort of the 
soldiers, and is not, on any account, to be sold for their benefit; if not 
used by those for whom it is provided, as bedding, it is to be returned 


to the Quarter Master's Department.’ 


Finally, the previous recommendations on cleanliness were strengthened 
somewhat, although not yet cast as requirements; bathing § was 
“recommended,” although the feet were to be washed twice a week.“° 
Provisions like that reflected the growing influence of army surgeons, 
who were becoming increasingly sophisticated about the connection 


between sanitation and health. 


Aithough the 1835 general regulations had broached the subject, clearly 
some more comprehensive policy on the construction of barracks and other 
buildings was required. The absence of central guidance meant that 
construction (and expenditures) were uncontroiled, and in the event of 
army expansion they could get entirely out of hand. For the moment, 
with the actual strength of the Army at 7,000 men and its budget heid 
down, that threat seemed distant. But the Seminole War brought on a 
tremendous strain, drawing a quarter of the total strength to Florida 
immediately, eventually causing the erection of a large number of posts in 
the war zone. Perhaps most important, that conflict demonstrated that 
the peacetime military establishment was far too smal! to meet the nation's 
needs, even without the threat of war from abroad. in 1838, Congress 
raised the Army's authorized strength to 12,539 men.°? The need for 


housing ballooned overnight. 


The Quartermaster Department went to work immediately to establish a 
policy, and by the end of the year the secretary of war, Joel R. 


Poinsett, could announce with evident satisfaction that his department had 
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adopted regulations to govern the construction of buildings by the Army 
“sO as to avoid all unnecessary extravagance, and at the same time secure 


solidity, uniformity, and durability .“>" 


The regulations, issued November 24, 1838 over Poinsett's signature, 
were eight in number .>" They specified materials ("none but the best 
kind shall enter into the construction"), workmanship  ("plain, 
workman-like, and free from all ornament not necessary to a2 neal 
finish"), doors and shutters, roofs (of “durable and incombustible 
substances"), piazzas, stairs, interior work (including "“" the fioors 
tongued and grooved," walls plastered, and “wood work painted," among 


other details), and finally stipulated that “no Building will hereafter be 


erected or repaired, or additions be made, under any of the Departments, 
but in fulfillment of plans and estimates previously submitted and 


approved by the Secretary of War." 


Those regulations were very broad, gave few details, and made no 
mention at all of such things as furniture. Futhermore, they applied to 
the “construction of the permanent public buildings hereafter to be 


erected Those were something the Army built very few of. 
Only by indirection could it be said that the new rules governed the vast 
majority of military posts, scattered across the frontier and not regarded 
as “permanent.” For them the old policy of tents in summer and huts in 
winter was still in force; budgets were too small to allow anything else, 


even where the "winters" lasted year-round, year after year. 


The typical soldier of 1838 lived in conditions that were little better than 
those of a generation earlier, and that would not have been at all 
unfamiliar to a veteran of the Continental Army. The new regulations 
expressed an ideal, and in them lay hope for the common soldier. Asa 
foundation for more comprehensive policies in the future, they raised at 


last a real possibility that the living conditions of the men might improve. 
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6 
THE WORST LODGED ARMY IN CHRISTENDOM 
(1839-1860 ) 


“Perfectly isolated as these outposts are . . . the soldier [must] kill the 
hours of a tedious solitude, and beguile away the loneliness of his 
situation." ' So said a British visitor, observing life at the frontier 
stations of the United States Army in the 1840s. To the soldier in such 
places, the sense of isolation must have been reinforced by a belief that 
no one cared about the squalor in which he usually lived. Before 1840, 
that was very nearly the case among those who governed the Army from 


Washington. 


During the Army's first half-century and more, the creature comforts of 
the enlisted man recieved only incidental attention in the administration of 
the military establishment. Regulations and procedures touching upon the 
subject were intended not so much for the benefit of the soldier but to 
control the government expenditures. How the military hierarchy's 
thinking typically worked is reflected in the way the Army heated 
barracks and quarters. That was to be done by open fireplaces, which 
could be built by the men at little cost, and wood was usually provided 
by the labor of the troops. But by the early 1830s wood was becoming 
scarce even around many frontier posts, and especially along the East 
Coast, forcing the quartermasters to spend growing sums of public money 
to buy and transport firewood. in addition, open fires in the mostly 
wooden structures housing the men were hazardous--and it cost some 
money to replace even the rudest building after it burned down, not to 


mention the clothing and equipment it might contain. 


Accordingly, and strictly as an experimental economy measure, in 1831 
the secretary of war authorized the quartermaster general to procure six 
anthracite coal grates for the hospital at Fort Monroe, Virginia, and six 
more for officers' quarters there. in the next few years Franklin stoves 
began to come into wider use throughout the Army, not for the comfort of 
the men, but because they consumed less wood than fireplaces and 


therefore reduced expenses. C 
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For a long time the Army avoided establishing any policy on stoves more 
formal than simple expediency. Nonetheless, stoves themselves gradually 
began to account for an increasing share of quartermaster expenditures, 
and in 1844 Jesup predicted that the problem could not be ignored 
indefinitely, as the expense of providing fuel and timber for the western 
posits would increase as deforestation proceeded. Thirteen years tater 
he tried unsuccessfully to establish a general policy on the distribution of 


stoves, when he requested an appropriation 


of twenty thousand dollars to provide stoves for the 
Quarters of officers and soidiers, not exceeding two to each 
officer above the rank of captain, and one to each captain and 
subaltern, and four to each company of soldiers above 40° of 
north latitude, and two to each company below that 
latitude... . There has never been an appropriation for 


either stoves or . . . though the former are really necessary in 


the winter-season in all the northern and northwestern portions 
of our country, and are often necessary in the western and 


. 4 
southern portions of it. 


But until the 1870s the distribution of stoves remained unrequlated and 
may or may not have followed Jesup's proposed formula. Alt a great many 
of the posts, especially on the frontier, fireplaces continued in use for 


years to come. 


Although economy was the most important determinant of the quality of 
the soldier's housing, by 1840 some attention to his individual well-being 
surfaced among the leadership. Perhaps the most important influence was 
Secretary of War Poinsett, > who toured the military establishments of 
Europe that year and returned with the observation that the American 
Army was “the best paid, the best fed, the best clothed, and the worst 


lodged army in Christendom."° 


Poinsett was not the only American military tourist in Europe that year. 
The Ordnance Board members visited arsenals and military facilities al! 


over the continent and were especially impressed by a new Prussian army 
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barrack in Berlin that accommodated 1,000 men. “The basement," they 
reported, “contains cook and mess-rooms; furnaces, each of which heats 
five rooms above, and offices; the first floor and the _ second, 
lodging-rooms, with iron bedsteads; and the _ attic, company 
clothing-rooms."/ The board's report, at the insistence of the secretary 
of war, was circulated among the War Department hierarchy to provide 


lessons for the improvement of the American Army. 


Poinsett was concerned particularly with the quality of the Army's 
Quarters--not just the buildings that housed the troops but the beds on 
which they slept. in recommending to the president and the Congress 
that frontier posts ought to be built of fireproof materials and on a 
Standard, defensible plan, he added, "The quarters for the men ought, 
likewise, to be built of durable materials, and be permanently furnished 
with single iron bedsteads, in lieu of the double and treble wooden bunks 
now in use. This change, for obvious reasons, should be introduced into 


all the barracks in the United States."® 


Poinsett thereby launched the Army on its first search for an iron 
bedstead for its soldiers. But the congressional habit of pinch-penny 
economy intervened and almost prevented the search from starting. At 
the official end of the Seminole War in 1842, the legislators reduced the 
authorized size of the Army from over 12,000 to 8,613 officers and men. 
They thereafter held down appropriations so sterniy that no repairs of 
barracks or other buildings, except emergency preservation measures, 


could be ordered during fiscal year 1844.” 


Throughout the 1840s the troops continued to throw together their own 
rude housing. Even at the major seacoast fortifications there was 
inadequate accommodation for the men. Those works were built by the 
Corps of Engineers, which was also supposed to erect appurtenant 
facilities but evidently decided that barracks and hospitals should be 
omitted for two reasons that other departments of the Army regarded as 
spurious. The engineers believed that such buildings would compromise 


the military appearance of the fortifications and could also block some of 


the guns in the event of war. 


in 1843 the leaders of the Army fell into a public wrangle over that 
issue. The commanding general, Winfield Scott, complained of an 
“extreme want" of barracks and hospitals at the permanent forts and 


objected to the fact that “cramped and most unwholesome casemates now 


|were| in general use for both purposes." “[!]t would seem against the 
interest of the country and the credit of the Government,” he averred, 
"to lodge troops, with their sick ... in such miserable places.” in 
requesting money to build quarters at the forts and to repair the 
barracks al inland posts, he echoed the outrage of the surgeon generai, 
who said he could see no good reason why barracks and hospitals could 
not be built at the seacoast works to remove the men and the sick from 
the casemates Reviewing the appalling living conditions al piaces like 
Fort Morgan, Alabama, and Fort Pickens, Florida, Quartermaster General 
Jesup apparently felt that the allegations of the other officers were 
directed at his department. He turned instead on the Corps ofl 
Engineers, whom he rebuked for not providing barracks and hospitals at 


| 1 
places under their purview. 


But the complaints of the Army's leaders came to naught in the face of 
unrelenting congressional stinginess. Eventually, almost everything was 
in short supply. The annual budget requests of all departments went 
only partly answered, and a penurious spirit pervaded the Army. in 
1845 an inspector general maintained flatly "that no frontier post 
established for a temporary purpose or for occupancy not to exceed six 
or seven years ought to cost more than five hundred dollars," and on 
that principle he excused living conditions that he regarded as 


. } 
atrocious. 


The Army's supply system recieved its last major organizational changes 
in 1840, when the Clothing Bureau was folded into the Purchasing 
Department, and in 1842, when the latter was absorbed by the 
Quartermaster Department. Everything: related to clothing, camp and 
garrison equipage, and other supplies except ordnance and subsistence 
was finally under the direction of one authority in Washington, although 
much of the overhead remained in Philadelphia under a quartermaster 


otficer 
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The Philadelphia facilities were the chief source of central issue items in 
any way related to furniture. Their reports during the period reflected 
the fact that the soldiers still slept in pairs. For instance, in 1838-39, 
The Clothing Establishment there manufactured 1,693 double bedsacks, as 
against 252 singles. During the same period the Philadelphia offices 
procured 2,022 blankets and experimented with a variety of ways of 


holding down the costs of ali items to be supplied to the troops. '> 


, 1 
in 1841 the Army issued another revision of the general regulations. 
As related to the interiors of barracks, they remained essentially as 


before, except that the day appointed for the weekly cleaning was 


> The suggestion that the men be made to 


oe 1 
bathe became somewhat more terse but also more insistent. 6 The 1841 


charged back to Saturday. | 


regulations affecting quarters were repeated without important change (in 
fact, regulations governing the staff departments were simply continued 
in force) in the next revision in 1847, '/ when tie Army was engaged in 


the Mexican War. 


in 1843 Jesup renewed his request that his department be allowed to 
provide “plain furniture... at the public expense” for officers. He 
suggested that such a provision would allow them to change locations more 
quickly when ordered, save them the financial losses caused by hasty 
sales of furniture before changes of station, and place the Army on an 
equal standing with the Navy. But he got no further with his case this 


time than he had before. 18 


Regarding iron bedsteads for enlisted men, it appeared for a while that 
Jesup might make some progress. Evidently believing that the American 
army might learn from the European examples that had impressed the 
secretary of war, in January 1843, at a total cost of $91.58, the 
Quartermaster Department imported from England 10 iron bedsteads = as 


follows: 


1 Iron Bedstead 2 ft. 3 inches wide by 6 feet 6 inches long 


1 Ditto Ditto to [illegible] up 


== 
rr 
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1 Solid tron Stump Bedstead No. 11 ornamented head rai!, ball feet, 
6 feet 6 inches long by 2 feet 2 inches wide 

5 Similar, each same price 

1 Iron Bedstead with foot rai! as Sample 


1 Ditto Stump to [illegible] up"? 


The following month, bedsteads of the models used in the French Army 
arrived from Havre, together with one palliasse stuffed with hay, one 
mattress, Quantities of wool and horse hair, four sheets, one coveriet, 
and one quilt. The bedsteads were described as “1 Iron Bedstead 
modelied after those of the Military Hospital with Tablettes," and "1 Small 
lron Bedstead after those in use at Soldiers Barracks furnished with wood 


slats." The cost of the entire shipment was $52.92.°° 


These items apparently went to Philadelphia for examination. There may 
have been other imports as well; in 1844 Assistant Quartermaster General 
Henry Stanton wrote to Jesup from Philadelphia, enclosing the "statements 
desired in relation to the Iron Bed Steads recentiy imported on the public 
account from Gordeon|?] Paris; and also return you the file of papers 
connected with the ‘ 2port of the tate Clothing Board. wel 
Unfortunately, the iron bed file closed with that letter, and there is no 
record of what disposition was made of the imported objects, or what 


conclusions were drawn from any examination of them. 


Nothing for the benefit of the soldiers emerged from the Army's first 


inquiries into iron bedsteads. The fault lay not alone in the military but 


also in the fact that appropriations were so severely reduced--and 
expenditures complicated by endlessly detailed accounting 
requirements--that the Quartermasters did wel! to erect barracks, let 
alone fit out their interiors with mass-produced furniture. That the need 
for better arrangements was real did not seem to impress the Congress. 
Late in 1844 Secretary of War William Wilkins tried to get the message 
across: "I cannot omit the opportunity to recommend to Congress to 


authorize the substitution of the singie iron for the double wooden 
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bedstead . . . [which] would add to the comfort, health, and cieanliness 


of the soldier. nee 


He was ignored. 

in any event another war broke out in 1846, and the question of new 
bedsteads had to awail its conclusion. “bserving previous experience, it 
could have been expected that the question would even then have 
remained unanswered, as Congress predictably would shrink the Army 
and deny its expensive needs. But that was not to be the case, for the 
Mexican War transformed the United States into a truly continental nation 


with continental military obligations that had to be served. 


At the start of the war the Army comprised 734 officers and 7,885 men. 
its strength grew to 30,476 regulars and 73,532 volunteers during the 
conflict. As expected, Congress cut the force to 10,763 by 1850. But 
white Americans were flooding into the newly conquered territories, and 
their demands for protection from increasingly belligerent native peoples 
could not be denied for long; by 1855 the authorized strength of the 
Army stood at 17,867.°° 


The vastness of the new conquests and the urgency of their military 
needs transformed the Army into a continental police force, stationed 
mostiy at small, scattered outposts. in 1850 there were only 2,109 
officers and men at 33 stations east of the Mississippi, as against 6,385 at 
67 posts west of that river, not counting others at depots, West Point, 
recruiting rendezvous, and in transit.“ At least 32 new posts were 
established in territories acquired from Mexico before the middie of 
1849,°? and construction and repair budgets exploded despite 
congressional opposition. in fiscal year 1851 the Quartermaster 
Department spent $451,000 on construction repairs at posts in the new 
territories--three times the entire appropriation for barracks and quarters 
in 1844 The burden was enormous, because shifting frontier needs 
required frequent changes in the locations of posts, which in turn 


mandated the erection of only the most temporary structures. They 


seemed to require constant repair. 


During the years immediately after the war the Quartermaster Department 
budget was utterly out of control. The largest problem was 
transportation, not only because of the distances involved, but because 
nearly everything had to be shipped into the new territories. During the 
middie and tate 1850s the Division of the Pacific, where costs were 
extremely high during the gold rush, annually spent twice what Congress 
had appropriated. Even as early as 1850 the transporation costs of the 
Army, which had grown 50 percent in size since 1844, had increased dy 
1,500 percent. Yet shortages of ali essentials were everywhere the 


27 
rule. 


Congressional appropriations never kept pace with realities, and the War 
Department regularly had to seek supplemental appropriations to cover 
“arrearages." in 1850, Secretary of War C. M. Conrad stoutly defended 
the requested Quartermaster Department budget of $4,295,000 (five times 
the 1844 appropriation) against the inevitable congressional reductions and 
delivered to the legislators somewhat of a lecture on the facts of life. 
Predicting that disbursements would reach $5 million by 1852, he pointed 
out that they routinely exceeded appropriations, something he regarded 
as administratively dangerous, and urged in the strongest terms that for 


once the money be appropriated before it was spent.°° 


The cost of transportation by 1850 averaged about $2 million per year.°" 
To reduce that, the Army made rigorous calculations of what it had to 
ship, and the Quartermaster Department seemed for a time to view the 
entire Army as little more than a collection of things that required 
transport. The department was therefore less than enamored of the 
expanding mounted force, not simply because it had to provide horses 
and feed, but because a dragoon carried more equipment that required 
shipment than did a foot soldier. The total equipment and arms for a 
mounted soldier weighed 78 pounds, of which two blankets (one for the 


horse, the other for the man) accounted for exactly nine pounds 0 


Everything conceivable was attempted to cut transportation costs. On 
January 8, 1851, the War Department issued orders to institute 


large-scale farming at all posts, in order to reduce the need to ship food 
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anc to turn a profit from sales of produce. The abandonment of Forts 
Kearney and Laramie was proposed solely on the grounds that farming 
was not believed possibile at either location .>" But the attempt to revive, 
on a grander scale, the discredited military agriculture of the 1820s never 


really got off the ground. 


As might be expected, littie was left in the budgets for barracks and 
quarters. in 1853 Jesup requested, in very strong terms, increased 
appropriations to provide “better accommodations than have been provided 
for [officers and men] heretofore." He asserted that “suitable standards" 
had been achieved by the Navy and at Marine Corps barracks and 
arsenais, but not at very many army posts. Once again, his plea went 


unanswered. 32 


in 1856 a commission of officers was dispatched to observe the war in the 
Crimea and to visit military establishments in Prussia, Austria, Russia, 
and Beigium. The deplorable sanitary canditions in the war zone 
contrasted dramatically with the high quality of barracks and hospitals in 
the European military posts, and the whole tour only aggravated the 
American Army's unhappiness about its own shabby physical plant. >> 
General Scott vented that frustration the following year when he asserted 
that the low quality of the quarters provided for the Army was a 
princips’ cause “of desertion, disease, and mortality." The men, he said, 
lived in casemates in the coastal fortifications and on the frontier “either 
in tents (winter as well as summer) or such miserable bush and mud huts 
as they have hastily constructed for the moment." But he acknowledged 
that the problem was only partiy soluble, because the constant movement 
of the frontier of settlement made it inadvisable to establish permanent 


quarters for the army .>" 


The fact that most of the Army's manpower and budgets were scattered 
around the West served only to worsen living conditions for the men in 
the East Scott would not let the subject rest, complaining in 1858, “|! 
must also again beg altention to the miserable state of the barracks or 


Quarters at nearly all our permanent fortifications and posts Health and 


efficiency as well as comfort must be sacrificed where strict attention is 


B 


. 
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not given to the lodgings of the men." That same year Congress 
arbitrarily cut $2 million from an already tight army budget--much to the 
Outrage of the secretary of war That action all but eliminated any 


funding for barracks and quarters. >” 


it was in that fiscal climate that the Army tried to house itself. The 
machinery of reform was in motion but without much monetary fuel. The 
Surgeon Generai's Office issued an expanded supply table in 1850, >" and 
an even larger one in 1856. °° In the latter, for the ficst time tron 
bedsteads (bedsteads of any kind had not been mentioned in earlier 
lables) appeared as an item of general issue to all hospitals. They 


remained on the inventory thereafter.° 


The army hierarchy did look into the possiblity of general-issue bedsteads 
during the 1850s. If in the West, where everything had to be shipped 
iN, Or at the posts near large cities, bunks and related items were going 
io have to be purchased rather than fashioned by the troops, then why 
not turn to iron? As early as 1848 Henry Whiting, the quartermaster 
officer at New York City, offered the _ following proposal to the 


juartermaster general: 


A requisition has been made on me for bunks for one Compy. 
Ist Arty. ang another will shortiv be made for two more 
Com'ys soon expected in ihis harbor. As | have found by long 
experience that wooden bunks, however made, are not durable, 
and that they soon become, even with the best of police, a 
harbor for vermin, | take this opportunily to recommend a 
change, feeling contident that it will lead to economy, & that it 
will contribute greatly to the comfort of the soldier This 
change is, to substitute iron bunks for those of wood. |! have 
had inquiries made as to the probable expense of the former 
About $50-- is set down as the cost. Once made, they can 
Nardly tail to last many years indeed, it would seem that they 
could not be worn out As it will be necessary to make some 
provision for these Comp'ys shortly, |! respectfully ask an early 
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reply. Enclosed is a plan of the proposed bunks. 
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Whiting's pencil-on-trown-paper sketch shows a two-level, four-man iron 
bunkbed similar to its contemporary wooden counterpart. The corner 
posts, of cast iron somewhat more than six feet high, were joined 
together by wrought-iron flat bars, covered with sheet iron, forming the 
bed sides; the bed bottoms were to be “of Hoop iron, woven through 
each other." it was not an elegant creation, but it would have been an 
improvement over the same thing in wood. Unfortunately, the record of 
any reply to his letter is lost, and there is no way of confirming whether 


his model was placed in the barracks around New York in any numbers. 


it is known that iron bedsteads came into use, whatever their pattern, 15 
forts around New York during the 1850s. in 1858 the commander of the 
recruiting depot at Fori Columbus complained that most of his men were 
sleeping on the floor because all of the iron bedsteads “previously issued" 
had broken apart. T!.ey were made of such light material that they could 
not bear up in normal barracks use." The junk bunks may have been 
the remains of Whiting's, making it the first iron bedstead issued to 


American troops in barracks. 


lror) was the wonder material of the mid-19th century. The entire nation, 
including the Army, seemed to be fascinated with it. That was not only 
because the depletion of the eastern forests was bringing America’s 
wooden age to an end, but because it sexmed that with iron anything 
could be made, in ways never before possible. it is not surprising, 
therefore, that the quartermaster general announced in 1850 that iron 
houses were being shipped to California “to be exposed to a trial of their 
fitness before others of that material be introduced into the service." 
They were to be used as barracks and quarters at Tulare Lake if there 


was no timber there for the troops to build their own cover. 


That same year the Army revealed its desired outfit, congressional 
appropriations permitting, by publishing in detail tne annual estimate 
(budget request) of the Quartermaster Depariment of the Division of the 
Pacific for fiscal 1851. The very long !ist included everything from 
steamships to castor cil and the following items of furniture and materials 


related to the interior finish of buildings: 
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1,000 iron bedsteads, single 

75 close stoves, various sizes (absence of brick and lime render 
these necessary ) 

50 cocking-stoves, for officers 

20 cooking-stoves, for companies 

stove-pipe tor above 

50 common andirons 

50 common shovels and tongs 

5 dozen office chairs 

3,000 pounds white lead, ground in oil 

100 pounds lampblack 

100 pounds paints; assorted, ground, and in canisters 

5 paint-stones 

5 mortars and pesties 

40 barrels linseed oi! 

15 barrels ‘inseed oil 

5 


dozen padiocks, assorted 


12 dozen door-locks, assorted 
10 dozen iron door-bolts, assorted sizes 
90 dozen pairs butt hinges, assorted 


300 pairs strap hinges *> 


in view of Congress’ desire to hold down expenses, it is unlikely that the 
Division of the Pacific received all that it wanted that year, and in fact 
parts of the requisition, including some of the watercraft, were disallowed 
by the quartermaster general. But at least, the foregoing reflects the 


general direction of quartermaster aspirations at the time. 


The search tor an iron bedstead proceeded, but for a time without any 
apparent system in 1852 Samuel Whitemarsh of New York corresponded 


with a quartermaster officer about the improvements he was making in 


“the bed," including modifications to keep dirt and gravel from 

accumulating in the posts, and to make them easier to clean out. He 

adced, “We are also getting up the Bed in a light Pattern of Malleabie 

iron, which will mot be too heavy, which when completed we shal! be 
80 
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happy to send you a sample.“ Just exactly what his beds were like is 


:; 44 
not known; nothing seems to have come from his proposals. 


While the Army approached the subject in fits and starts, an event took 
place that two decades later would affect the enlisted man's sleeping 
accommodations in an important way. On January 13, 1852, the Patent 
Office issued a patent to Henry Jenkins for a process of making metal bed 
parts through a chilled-iron casting. In the late 1860s he would sell his 
patent rights to a firm called the Composite iron Works Company, which 
would bring it to the Army's attention at coincidentally the right 


45 
moment. 


in 1853 the Marine Corps revived the quartermaster general's interest in 
iron bedsteads by asking if the Army used them, “and if so, how they 
answer the purpose & whether they are of Cast or wrought iron." 
Jesup could give no helpful response, because the Army had no general 
pciicy or experience to draw upon. But within a little more than a year 
after hearing from the Marine Corps, the quartermaster general and the 
adjutant deneral recommended to the secretary of war the general 
adoption of single iron bedsteads for use by the Army. On October 23, 


1854, Secretary Jefferson Davis replied: 


The proposed change from double wooden bunks to single iron 
bunks, is approved and wil! be carried into effect by supplying 
the iron bunks to the recruiting depots and to new permanent 
posts which may be established, and substituting them from 
time to time for such wooden bunks as may become 


unserviceable at existing posts.” 


Two months later General Order 22 modified paragraph 974 of the 
regulations of 1841 “to substitute single iron bedsteads for the wooden 
bunks prescribed by that paragraph, to be furnished by the 
Quartermaster's Department .""8 This provision was reflected in the new 
general regulations issued in 1855 and again, somewhat modified in 
1856.49 Although the provision related to barracks and _ furniture 


remained essentially as before, the straw allowance was now regulated by 
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30 
the man rather than by pairs of men. The regulations also mentioned 


the furniture rather than just the materials supplied to Duiid Darracks 
Along with some other adjustments in matters like fuel rations, they 
introduced standarcs for keeping mess areas clean, a revised Diankel 
issue, and furniture provided for offices The regulations were also 
somewhat more specific on the provision of bedsacks and cooking pols to 
troops in garrision, and in 1855 “mess pans" made an appearance--five to 


= 


. >I 
every 15 foot or 13 mounted soldiers. 


issuing a regulation that the men would get single iron Dedsteads was nol 
the same as making it happen The secretary's instructions made it clear 
that the conversion would at most be a gradual one, and the ftaiures of 
Congress to appropriate funds for that purpose made it al! but 
impossible. Then there was the question of just what the army bedstead 
would be Other than that it should be of iron and hold only one man, 
no one seemed to know. in 1856 the surgeons became impatient and 
added single iron bedsteads to their supply table, evidently putting them 
into general distribution at hospitals, bul without leaving a record of any 
standard or design.“ That relieved hospitals of the uncertainties 
bedeviling the rest of the Army, which had to observe the secretary's 
clear implication that the bunks were to be placed in “permanent” posts. 
The Army had few of those, and at those few not many barracks had 
been provided. Perhaps the provision of iron bedsteads was not to 
include the majority of the army after all, since most of the troops were 


stationed outside the permanent posts at temporary locations in the West 


The adoption of an iron bedstead was retarded further by the Army's 
Nabitual indecision when it came to adopting new equipment. Rather than 
develop its own design or even to shop for a commercial product that 
would meet the need, the Quartermaster Department waited until a 
salesman walked through the door with a good product al a good price 


Typical, therefore, was this report to the quartermaster general in 1856 


| Nave received your instructions to report upon the fitness of 
€ portable camp Bedstead, made by fF | Foster of this city 


(Philadephia), for Army purposes Mr Foster thas shown me 
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his Bedstead, which Ye claims is his invention. This is a 
mistake, as |! have seen the same article before, in use in 
Mexico, where they are common. it is a good and convenient 
article for an Officer on campaign, or for travellors on the 
Western plains; being very portable & weighting only about 21 
ibs. Its cost is about $3.75/100. This Bedstead, or portable 
Cot, is not at all adapted for use of troops in barracks or for 


general Army purposes. 33 


With no standard imposed from above and apparently no suitable 
commercial product available--and especially with no appropriations to 
cover the supply of bedsteads for the whole Army--there was no genera! 
issue iron bedstead for many years. Such bedsteads as were supplied at 
coastal fortifications depended upon what the quartermaster in charge 
could buy or have manufactured in his area, likely without any 


consistency from region to region. 


in an interesting turn of events, the first iron bedstead accepted by the 
Quartermster general for the army as a whole, as opposed to what loca! 
qQuatermasters may have been procuring, came from an unexpected 
source--within the Army itself. On June 1, 1858, Capt. William B. 
Johns?" of the 3rd infantry secured patent number 20,435 for an 
“improvement in Bedsteads.” His invention comprised a stout, 
three-piece woocen bed with headboard, held together with Icng bolts and 


wing nuts, supported on iron tresties at both ends; it appeared well 


suited for barracks use. Even before receiving his patent, Johns set 
about selling his invention to the Army. Jesup appointed a board of 
officers to examine the “Johns Bunk," as it came to be called. They 


offered “the opinion that it [was] superior to any other known to them 
and recommendied|] its adoption both on account of it ightness, 
cheapness and durability." The commanding officer at Fort Columbus, 
New York (whose men were sieeping on floors), followed suit and urged 
the immediate adoption of Johns’ bedstead. The deputy quartermaster 
general in charge at Philacelphia was directed to look into the matter of 
procuring the item for army use He struck a bargain with Johns 


whereby the bedsteads would be manufactured under Johns' supervision 
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by the Architectural tron Works Company of New York Cily al a cost 
nitially of $3.70 apiece For each bunk procured, the Army would pay 
lionns through his Washington lawyer) one dollar in royalty, until ne had 


received a total of $/,500 at which point rights to the patent would 


transter to the government The officer in charge felt satistied with thal 

pecultar arrangement ‘The Bunk is simple in its structure,” he reportec 

lo Jesup, “and will probably answer the purpose, it will if il be property 
422 


taken care of by the troops 


Between December 1858 and October 1859, the Army bought 5,191! bunks, 


all manutactured in New York under Johns’ direction: by March 860 it 


had paid his tawyer $5,191 The distribution of the bunks +5 open to 
some question Johns maintained im tater years that all of ihem were 
nstailed in the fortifticatwons and barracks around New York. in. fact, 
iohns himsell, before sirsking the bargain with the Quartermaster 


Department, ordered 69 fer Fort Columbus and 135 for Fort Wood at $4.00 
each ” The Philageiphia office also reported distribution of bunks tc 
Fort Monroe, Virginia, as well as more to Forts Columbus and Wood. In 
January 1859 it reported 450 bunks ready for shipment to Fort Riley, 
Kansas and another 85 for Fort Leavenworth, Kansas.>” And it is 
apparent from the records that an unspecified additiona! number of 
bunks, slight modifications of Johns’ pattern (for which, accordingly, he 


received no royalty), were shipped to California 


Al first the Army seemed pleased with the Johns bunk, which appeared 
destined to become the standard for all barracks. in requesting funds 
for them in his budget for fiscal 1859, Jesup remarked, “The cost of 
equipage is also increased by the adoption of the iron bedstead, which is 
preferred by the troops because it is more easiiy kept clean than the 
wooden bunk formerly in use." Bul it was not to be Congress would 
not appropriate the necessary money, and reports came in questioning the 
wisdom of dictributing the Johns bunk at ali--it was mot strong enough to 
stand up io barracks use.” Shortly before the Civil War the 
Architectural iron Works Company supplied the quartermaster general with 
4a design for a new wood-and-iron bunk, apparentiy also detigqned by 
johns, for hospital use; there was a two-story version of the same 


6&0 
pattern for dDarracks use Neither attracted any interest 
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By 1860 war threatened, and the general adoption of iron bedsteads for 
the Army was postponed once again. That same year the War Department 
avoided facing up to another question, that of heating the barracks. in 
fiscal 1860, besides money for rentals and construction or repairs, the 
Quartermaster Department spent public funds for only three categories of 
items for barracks and quarters: $192,261.00 on fuel, $10,116.66 on 
straw, and $6,453.58 on stoves, listing no specificiations for the 


61 
stoves. 


The Army made one last gesture toward improving its quarters in 1860, 
vhen it adopted a volume of comprehensive building plans and materials 
lists, with a detailed set of regulations, for barracks, hospitals, officers’ 
Quarters, storehouses, and other construction. They were prepared 
under the direction of Lieut. Don Carlos Buell in 1858-1860, and printed 
for tne guidance of the Army in 1861--but never distributed. Ten years 
jater an officer of the Surgeon General's Office could find mo record, no 
one who could explain why they were never disseminated, and very few 


officers who even knew that they existed.“ 


The 1860 barracks regulations were probably not distributed because of 
the confusion following the election of Abraham Lincoln and the onset of 
the Civil War They set an ideal of standardized, high-quality housing 
for the Army, but it +s doubtful that that ideal was ever attained. it is 
known that the new regulations were not followed in wartime construction, 
as all buildings erected during the conflict were “temporary” and followed 
short-term plans developed at the time. The War Department's heart was 
in the right place, but it had far to go before it actually gave each 


soldier a decent place to live and a good bed to sleep in. 


The year before the Civil War, the Army's strength stood at about 16,000 
officers and men. it was more than ever a frontier police force, for only 
929 of its numbers were at posts in the Department of the East. Besides 
those scattered at depots, West Point, recruiting rendezvous, and in 
transit, 13,143 men were dispersed widely around the Department of the 
West, Texas, New Mexico, Utah, Oregon, and California.°> With a 


Strained budget and a smal! staff, the Quartermaster Department did is 
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best to provide housing, transport, and Dasic supplies to the scattered 
Ariy. No matter how earnestly it may have wished to give each man his 


own bed, circumstances did not permit 


The year 1860 was one of transition for the quartermasters as for the 
nation as a whole. On June 10, the “father” of the Quartermaster 
Department, Thomas Jesup, died after 42 years as quartermaster general 
The following spring his successor, Joseph E. Johnston, went over to the 
Confederacy .™ The next four years proved to be as exceptional for the 
department Jesup created as they were for the nation. They were 
exceptional as well in the history of the quarters and furniture provided 


for the enlisted soldiers. 
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Notes 


1. Francis Wyse, quoted in C. Robert Kembie, The image of the Army 


Officer in America: Background for Current Views (Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood Press, 1973), 60. 


2. Risch, Quartermaster Support, 211-12. The Army was feeling 


pressures of fuel scarcity similar to those affecting the civilian world, 
especially in the cities, during the first half of the 19th century. Stoves 
were by far the largest object of the Patent Office's attention before the 
Mexican War, receiving over 800 patents before 1845 aiid thousands more 
rejections. For a good account of the relationship between fuel 
availability and the shift to stcves, see A. Wiiliam Hoglund, “Forest 
Conservation and Stove inventors, 1789-1850," Forest History 5( Winter 
1962 ):2-8. 


3. ARQMG 1644, Sen. Doc. 1, 28 Cong. 2 Sess., 144. 


4. Jesup to Secretary of War, Jan. 26, 1857, printed in ARQMG 1876, 
House Executive Document 1 (H. Ex. Doc. 1), 44 Cong. 2 Sess., pt. 2, 
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as well. Gene ai Order 26, Apr. 23, 1839, directed that every recruit 
before joining his regiment was to receive a copy of the “Soldier's Boo," 
but the cost was to be deducted from his first month's pay. Orders and 
Circulars, RG94. 


5. it was mot the first tour of Europe for Poinsett, whom Weigley, 


Histciry cf the United States Army, 172, calls “altogether the most 


vigorous and foresighted War Secretary since Calhoun.” Born in South 
Carolina in 1779, educated in Connecticut and England, then in law in 
America, he had made an extended tour of Europe and western Asia in 
1801-08. in 1801 he became a special agent of the United States in 
Argentina and Chile, where he was involved in supporting the 
independence movements. in 1815 he returned home to enter politics as a 


Democrat, serving in the South Carolina legislature and in Congress. 
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The first U.S. minister to Mexico, 1825-30, he was recalled alt the request 
of the Mexican government because he meddied in local politics He 


served as secretary of war in 1837-41 with greal distinction and remained 


a staunch Unionist throughout his tite He is also well-known for 
miroducing the Poinsettia plant imto this country He died in 1851 
CDAB, 7/94 

6. This became a great favorite in the Army As late as 1867 the Army 
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the Army's housing “Barracks and Quarters,” Army and Navy Journal 


(Mar. 23, 1867):492 
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7 
A SAMPLE WOULD, ERE THIS, HAVE BEEN CARRIED TO BOSTON 
(1861-1865 ) 


When the Civil War started in 1861, 183 of the Regular Army's 198 
companies were dispersed at 79 posts on the frontier. | To serve its 
supply and transportation needs, the Army had an equally dispersed 
Quartermaster Department of 13 clerks, 37 officers (a quarter of whom 
went over to the Confederacy), and seven storekeepers--a force that 
grew to only 184 clerks, 64 officers, and 29 women copyists during the 
conflict. The organization chiefly served the armies in the field and 
throughout the war was hampered by political interference, beset by 
droves of begging would-be contractors, and overloaded with the huge 
demands of a continental war. But against those challenges, on June 12, 
1861, the department came under the leadership of the redoubtable 


Montgomery C. Meigs, demonstrably the right man for the occasion.“ 


The Army also began the war with a new set of general regulations .* 
Although they reflected some adjustment of details like the ever-changing 
fuel ration, as regards the contents of barracks they remained essentially 
as before. They continued to reflect the multiple meanings of the word 
"furniture": As applied to “mess furniture," it meant plates, cups, 
spoons, and so on, but “the furniture for each office will be two common 
desks or tables, six common chairs, one pair common andirons, and 


shovel and tongs. u4 


The new regulations also modified the ration of candles (an item of 
subsistence). The formula now was one pound of sperm candles, or one 
and one-quarter pounds of adamantine candles, or one and one-half 
pounds of tallow candles to each 100 rations. In additon, “an issue 
(extra) of ten pounds of sperm candles, or twelve pounds of adamantine 
candles, or fifteen pounds of tallow candies per month, may be made to 
the principal guard of each camp or garrison, on the order of the 


"2 


commanding officer . The regulations also began tinat year to 


devote more specific attention to the appearance of such general issue 
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items as bDlankets, which were to be “woolen, gray, with letters U. S. in 
black, four inches long, in the centre; to be seven feet long, and five 
and a half feet wide, and to weigh five pounds."° That was not 
especially new, but the fact that specifications were becoming subjects of 
regulation was. That development was to be significant in supply 
procedures during the war, and it boded well tor the future, after the 
war. A new set of general regulations emerged in basically the same form 
(apposite to furniture in barracks) in 1863/--a volume that tor complex 


reasons remained in force, with only ad hoc revisions, unti! 1881. 


But the demands of wartime procurement and increasing bureaucratic 
centralism were already producing greater attention at high levels to the 
details of barracks, their contents, and items of supply. At first, the 
Quartermaster Department met the opening demands of the war with 
sample plans and general guidance for things tike barracks construction 
or supply purchases. By 1864 the Quartermaster General's Office was 
issuing a flurry of standard plans for buildings and contents and precise 
specifications for bedsacks, blankets, and other supplies. it was all 
supposed to emerge as a comprehensive quartermaster's manual or 


handbook, but unfortunately that was never published as a whole. ° 


The manual was intended principally to meet the large wartime need, but 
it also codified continuing procurement requirements. it came from a 
greatly reorganized Quart®rmaster Department, which in 1864 was arrayed 
by act of Congress into nine divisions, the Sixth Division being “barracks 
and hospitals. "* But before the refined organization could come tully into 
play, the war ended, and the quartermaster general issued the following 
order on April 29, 1865: "Construction and extension of all barracks, 
hospitals and other buildings will cease, unless authorized upon special 
report, which in all cases of necessity should be made immediately by 


telegraph." 0 


The regulations and drafts of manuals had only a hypothetical relation to 
realities during the Civil War, because the immediate need was as 
“temporary” as it was great. Virtually the entire expanded Army, and 


the vastly greater force of volunteers, was in the field continuously for 
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four years, so that the provisions of the regulations related to barracks 
had no bearing on the men's surroundings. Furthermore, the regulations 
themselves had built-in exceptions that permitted sacrificing standards to 
expediency. For instance, commanding officers had the authority to 
reduce the amour.t of living space supposedly to be given each man if the 


' ; 11 
numbers of officers and men at a post made it necessary to co so. 


And although the regulations required that men be issued bedsacks when 
in garrison, the Army never lost an opportunity to reduce expenses. At 
the start of the war a quartermaster officer, pointing out the substantial 
costs of shipping straw for soldier's bedding to Forts Monroe, Taylor, 
Jefferson, and Pickens, suggested “ihat those posts be furnished with 
mattresses filled with corn husk or other cheap material," in the belief 
that such mattresses could last three or four years and cost about two 
dollars. Actually, the effect might have been an improvement for the 
men, bul the proposal was buried under the administrative pressures of 


the war. le 


The Army's supply system nearly collapsed during the first year of the 
Civil War when hordes of volunteers flocked to the colors, requiring 
clothes, biankets, housing, and other necessities. Since most of the 
volunteer units were raised by the states, there was some confusion at 
first about division of supply responsibilities between the states aind the 
national government. The Quartermaster Department quickly grew into a 


comprehensive supervisor of all construction and supply. 


The greatest immediate requirements were for clothing and blankets, 
especially the latter. Before the war, like other items of equipage, 
blankets had been bought on contract at Philadelphia. But there were 
not many on hand in 1861, so the quartermasters scoured the domestic 
and foreign markets for almost anything that would serve the purpose. 
Any color or weight might be purchased so long as the blankets were 
made of wool; jute, cotton, and grass were specifically forbidden. 
Supplies were insufficient, especially when State and federal 
Quartermasters competed against one another ‘1 the same markets; too 


1 
frequently the worst happened. ; 
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The “worst" had the interesting side-effect of bringing into the general 
vocabulary a word that had formerly been restricted to the jargon of the 
textile and rag trades--"shoddy." Shoddy technically is remanufactured 
cloth, particularly wool, made by separating the fibers of used yarn or 
cloth, then psunding them into new cloth goods in a sodden process akin 
to felling or, more nearly, to the manufacture of paper from wood pulp. 
Although is has its uses, shoddy cannot be turned into blankets suitable 
for military employment. But sizable quantities of shoddy blankets .nd 
even clothing were foisted off on harried quartermasters, especially 
during the first year of the war. Attributing much of that to 
profiteering, a war correspondent described the material as “a villainous 
compound, the refuse stuff and sweepings of the shop, pounded, rolled, 
glued, and smoothed to the external form and gloss of cloth, bul no more 
like the genuine article than the shadow is to the substance." Soldiers 
issued blankets and clothing of shoddy, he said, found them on the first 
march or during the first storm “scattering to the winds in rags, or 
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dissolving into their primitive elements of dust under the pelting rain." 7 


The distribution of shoddy blankets--nmot to be confused with suitable but 
nonstandard bDlankets--was probably the most scandalous supply error of 
the Civil War, although its incidence was greatly reduced after 1861. 
Regarding waterproof blankets, the Quartermaster Department could never 
establish a policy. At first the department was not interested, but as 
some states issued India-rubber blankets, the secretary of war directed 
that they be brought into general issue. in response, the quartermaster 
general ordered the purchase of waterproof blankets of several kinds of 
sealed fabric but specified that all have a straight slit and flaps so they 
could be used as ponchos, and grommet hecles at 14-inch intervals around 
the edge so they could be joined together as shelters. india-rubber and 
gulta percha blankets were both used during the war, and reports from 
the field on their performance were in confiict. By the end of the war 


the department still had no single standard for waterproof blankets. '° 


The thousands of volunteers also sequired housing. At first, those 
converging on Washington were put up in public buildings and in tent 


camps--so far as the supply of tents permitted--in the suburbs. Almost 
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immediately the policy was established that no permanent structures or 
fortifications (the latter the responsibility of the Corps of Engineers) 
would be built for the duration of the conflict. By 1862 Meigs could 
report that after some hesitation in getting started, scores of temporary 
barracks and stables had been built in all the loyal states, but to the end 


Os es ae 1 
of the war he maintained that no permanent buildings were erected. 


A common pattern was established quickly. The typical barracks in a 
training camp was a long, one-story, gabled wood building, intended to 
house a company of 100 men. Properly speaking, the barracks had no 
furniture. The men slept in bunks parallel to and built onto the long 
walls, in tiers of two or (more commonly) three high. The bunks 
averaged somewhat larger than four by six feet, were separated by 
partitions, and could be likened to storage bins or sleeping berths in a 
Pullman car. The men slept two to a bunk, and were afforded no luxury 
because they occupied them only during ther period of training, after 
which they moved to the field. Mess facilities were in separate buildings 
in the training camps, their signal features being long benches and tables 


often built as single units on the dirt floors. '® 


The construction of the training camps foilowed the age-old army 
practice: The first men at a camp built their barracks with tools and 
materials supplied by the  q‘artermasters. Civilian construction 


contractors were employed here and there only in later years." 


On April 27, 1864 the Quartermaster Department issued new standard 
plans for barracks, hospitals, and all manner of other buildings .°” They 
were not so rudimentary as the earlier designs and reflected a growing 
concern for the health and comfort of the men. Barracks were now to be 
two stories in height, and afforded better ventilation in summer and 
heating (with stoves) in the winter. The ground floor provided space for 
officers' quarters, kitchens, and store rooms. The upper floors housed 
dormitories, with three-tier bunks down each side wall. But now the 
bunks projected perpendiculariy from the walls to which they were 
attached, the upper and lower tiers each holding a shelf projecting into 


the aisle in the middie of the dormitory. 
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As in all previous wars, the large American army of the Civil War was not 
in garrison, but continuously in the field. Following tradition, the men 
lived in tents in the summer, then moved to wooded areas where they 
built thei: own huts for the winter, almost as in the Continental army. 
The chief difference during the Civil War was that the stockaded log huts 
were now commonly roofed with canvas tenting.*' The wartime army 
remained a temporary necessity, and the government was not about to 


arrange for its permanent maintenance. 


Furthermore, tenting was hard to come by, especially in the early days of 
the war. To deal with that shortage, and reflecting American tradition as 


well, Meigs drew a lesson from abroad: 


The French soldier uses only the shelter tent. Whenever 
encamped for any length of time, he is required to construct 
huts of small stakes, wattled with brush or straw, and 
thatched. The walis, for winter use, are plastered with clay 


mortar. 


Such an encampment can be constructed by the troops in eight 
days, and will last, with occasional repairs, for eight years. 
The attempt is being made to introduce this practice among our 
soldiers, who, from their skill in the use of the axe, and the 
abundance of suitable timber, can construct huts with great 


facility. 


Such camps are drier, better ventilated, and more healthy than 


tents during inclement weather. “* 


Whether Meigs was unaware that the customary form of housing was as 
traditional in the American army as in the French, it is difficult to say. 
In any event, im the absence of any other policy, and reacting to 
necessity, the American army of the Civil War did house itself that way, 
with the single exception of tenting routinely being substituted for 


thatching in hut roofs. 
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Supply during the Civil War was throughout an exercise in expediency 
and continual adjustment to changing conditions. But the scale of 
mobilization, and the consequently exnanded requirements of army supply, 
forcec the Quartermaster Department in the direction of more systematic 
regulation and careful specification of what would be supplied tc the 
troops. That trend would continue into “peacetime” after the war, when 
a greatiy reduced army .ould once again scatter over the continent in 


repeated wars with the Indians. 


From a total strength cf over one million men (mostiy volunteers) in May 
1°65, the army stood at less than 200,000 by the end of that year; that 
force was cut in half by the end of 1866. In July 1866 Congress 
reorganized the regiments, establishing companies varying in size from 50 
to 100 men each, and limited the authorized strength of the military force 
te 54,6417. It had increased only to 56,815 by 1967.°° 


Although the Quartermaster Department, itself reduced in size, was 
heavily committed in selling off temporary camps, returning Confederate 
prisoners to their homes, and engaging in all of the activities that 
demobilization required, its chief missions of transporting, supplying, and 
housing the army continued. The peacetime army was now larger than 
any the department had previously served and was even more widely 
scattered, as it now occupied the South as well as the West. When that 
force almost literally burst over the West after the Civil War, the question 
of housing for the soldiers became rapidiy critical. And an important 
part of that question--that of a bed for the soldier to sleep in--could not 


remain unanswered much longer. 


it was not that it had been dodged altogether. Shortly after the end of 
the war, the subject of iron bedsteads was addressed, if briefly. The 
Johns bunks came under inquiry, but the Quartermaster Department did 
not even know how many it had already purchased. Given that bunk's 
undependable performance, and the absence of appropriations to buy 


more, the subject was laid to rest for a white. “4 
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There was no denying that the American soldier was still the worst 
housed in the world, at least in comparision with his brother in Europe. 


As if to underscore that point, in 1863 the Army and Navy Journal 


printed a letter from a British soldier stationed in England, obviously 
aware of the impression it would make when read in the dark hovels that 


housed American officers and men: 


Well, each man of us here has a bed to himself, with an 
arm-rack behind it, and two or three pegs in the walls to hang 
belts, &c., upon. The bedstead is of iron, about two and a 
halt feet wide, and hinged in the centre, so that it can be 
turned back in the daytime and form a seat. To each cot there 
iS a mattress, a pillow (both stuffed with straw, and ungrateful 
to the bones at first, but we soon get used to that), two 
biankets. two sheets, and a rug. The sheets are changed 


every month, the blankets every three or four months. 


Shelves run round the room, which is also furnished with a 
cupboard, two tables, four forms, a plate and a4 basin |scup 
bow!| for every man, a large long-handied scrubbing-brush, a 
broom, smali hand-scrubber, a tin-pail, a wooacen pail, a 
wooden box with handles to contain coals, with poker, shovel, 
&c. The tables have moveabie tops fitting upon iron stands; 
the cupboard doors are of iron-wire, like those of a meat-safe. 
The basins are made to serve the purpose of tea-cups also; 


knife, fork, and spoon, as | have said, are provided in the 


kit. Of course, | do not know that these detail« are the same 
in all barrack-rooms; but... | should expect to find few 
25 


differences elsewhere. 


Bult there were differences elsewhere, in America, as no less a soldier 
than Gen. William T. Sherman knew. About the quarters of American 
soldiers just after the Civil War, he raged, “Surely, had the southern 
planters put their negroes in such hovels, a sample would, ere this, have 
been carried to Boston and exhibited as illustrative of the cruelly and 


mhumanity of the man-masters."*° 
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Notes 


1. Weigley, History of the United States Army, 199. 


a. Ibid., 217; Risch, Quartermaster Support, 333-87. Risch offers an 


excellent summary of the exceedingly complex story of Quartermaster 
Department operations during the war. Of Meigs' performance during the 
Civil War, Secretary of State William H. Seward said, “Without him, the 
national cause must have been lost or deeply imperiled." Meigs graduated 
fifth in his class at West Point in 1836, served briefly in the artillery, 
then was called into the Corps of Engineers. in the following years he 
worked successively on the construction of Fort Mifflin, Pennsylvania; 
with Robert E. Lee on navigation improvements on the Mississippi River; 
on the construction of Fort Delaware and the Delaware breekwater; as a 
staff officer with the Board of Engineers for Atlantic Coast Defenses; as 
superintendent of construction at Fort Wayne, Detroit; as assistant chief 
of engineers in Washington; and in charge of the construction of Fort 
Montgomery, New York. in 1853 he returned to Washington, wnere he 
took over 2a number of public works, including the Washington aqueduct 
and the wings and domes of the Capitol. in the latter project, he 
discarded the previous work and designed a wholly new dome frame of 
iron, helping to establish a style for a generation of courthouses and 
Statehouses. At first the target of some political finagling, Meigs was 
appointed quartermaster general with the rank of brigadier general and 
served in the office until his retirement February 6, 1882. Because of 
his technical orientation, Nieigs was the logical person to adapt army 
supply procurement procedures to the burgeoning industrial economy. He 


died January 2, 1892. Weigley, History of the United States Army, 


164-65; CDAB6B, 661; Heitman, Historical Register, 1: 702. See also 


Russell F. Weigley, Quartermaster General of the Union Army: A 


Biography of M. C. Meigs (New York: Columbia University Press, 1959), 


which emphasizes the Civil War. 


3. U. S. War Department, Revised Regulations for the Army of the 
United States, 1861 (Philadelphia: J. G. L. Brown, 1861) cited hereafter 


as 1861 Regulations. 
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4. ibid., nos. 122 and 1088. 

>. Ibid., mos. 1191 and 1202. An adamantine candle was a hard, white 
candie much like those common today. The other, older types were soll, 
faster Durning and off-white to yellowish gray in color. 


6. ibicd., no. 1571. 


7. U. S. War DOepartment, Regulations for the Army of the United 


States 1863 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1863), cited 


hereafter as 1863 Regulations. 


8. Risch, Quartermaster Support, 441, mentions the dis. .oution of 
Standard plans. The projected manual is frequently identi:.. w> an 
“unpublished Quartermaster manual," or parts of it as “unpublished 


specifications of the Civil War period” in modern research reports. See 


for instance Kummerow and Brown, Enlisted Barracks at Fort sneiling, 


and Gordon Chappell, “Barracks Furnishings of the United States Army: 
The Transitional Years, 1860-1890" (draft MS, 1976). Bul actually, some 
parts of the manual, such as building plans, were disseminated widely 
and presumably followed by Quartermaster Department officers around the 
country. There is also little reason to doubt that specifications for 
things like blankets and bedsacks were tollowed to the extent possibie 
and that they are a reliabie source of information for alt least two 
decades, the 1850s and 1860s--with the notable exception of widespread 
deviations for purchases during the Civil War. Pertinent specifications 
and drawings from the unpublished manual appear in appendixes B, !, J, 
and K. The elements of the 1864 manual are scattered hopelessly (and, 
unfortunately, incompletely) throughout the QMConFile, RG92, especially 
at QMConFile--Barracks, Plans for, RG92. Donaid Kloster of the 
Smithsonian Institution has worked for some years to assemble the pieces 
of the manual and informs me that the reassembled manual (less some 


parts missing perhaps forever) will be published in the next year or two. 


9. Weigley, History of the United States Army, 218-19. The legisiation 
took effect July 4, 1864. 
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10. General Orders of the Quartermaster Department, no. 24, Apr. 29, 
1865, para. VII, in ROQMG, General Orders, Inspection Branch, January 
3, 1865 to Mar. 3, 1869, RG92, NA. 


11. 1861 Regulations, no. 1071. 


12. DBD. OD. Tompkins to Maj. CE. S. Sibley, May 12, 186i, 
QMConFile--Mattresses, 1861, RG92. 


13. Risch, Quartermaster Support, 35/7. 


14. In the transferred (from the original technical textile meaning) sense 
of a cheap or worthless substance masquerading 3s something of superior 
quality, the OED's earliest recorded written use of “shoddy" is in an 
American source dated 1862. The word eventualiy took its new meaning 
back to England, but it has always had much broader and more general 
use in America. As a technical term in the textile industry, "shoddy was 
used for several decades before the Civil War on both sides of the 


Atlantic, and it is still current. 


15. Robert Tomes, “The Fortunes of War," Harper's New Monthly 


Magazine 29(June 1864):227-28. 


16. Risch, Quartermaster Support, 359. 


17. Itbid., 440; ARQMG 1862, H. Ex. Doc. 1, 37 Cong. 3 Sess., 74. 


The refrain is repeated in subsequent annual reports. 


18. See the plans and as-built drawings of the New Jersey Barracks in 
appendix B, from QMConFile--Barracks, Plans for, RG92 These reflect 
the prevailing practice, although in the first year or two there may have 
been minor variations around the country. Note as well that this pattern 
supports the conclusion, discussed below, that the general width of 
bunks increased before the Civil War. The early barracks seem to have 
come in two models--50 feet long with bunks in three tiers, arid 100 feet 


long with bunks in two tiers. 
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19. Risch, Quartermaster Support, 441. 


20. QMConFile--Barracks, Plans for, RG392. See appendix B for copies 
of pertinent drawings. They are probably from the “unpublished 


manual." 


21. Risch, Quartermaster Support, 441-42. 


22. ARQMG 1862, 73-74. 


23. Heitman, Historical Register, 2:602-05, 626; Weigiey, History of the 


United States Army, 262. 


24. Col. William W. McKim to J. Hackett, Esq. (Johns' lawyer), Oct. 25, 
1865, QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. 


25. "Life in a Barrack," Army and Navy Journal, !(Sept. 19, 1863):54. 


A "form" is a wooden bench, or stooi. 


26. Quoted in Risch, Quartermaster Support, 484. 
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8 
THESE RELICS OF BARBARISM 
(1866-1880 ) 


At the end of the Civil War, the administrative machinery was in place to 
provide better accommodations for the men of the Army. And certainly 
the desire to do so was also present. Quartermaster General Meigs 
believed that true economy lay in making the soidier comfortable, in order 
to improve his morale, health, and efficiency and prevent desertion (the 
Army's greatest headache in the 19th century). He promised General 
Sherman in 1866 that he would endeavor to offer better barrack 
accommodations than in previous years, voicing his intention to make 
dormitories, reading rooms, and mess rooms “more attractive than the 


sutler's shop and the groggery."' 


But where there was a will there was not necessarily a way. The Army's 
own procedures sometimes’ forestalled improvements in_ its. living 
conditions. For instance, in 1866 Congress authorized the construction of 
schools and reading rooms at military posts. If no room was available for 
the purpose, the Quartermaster Department was authorized to erect a 
building, if the secretary of war approved. But the War Department 
interpreted the provision as not applying to temporary posts, a category 
that included all military posts in the West. Because of that 
interpretation, aggravated by low appropriations, no progress was made 


; 2 
in school construction for over a dozen years. 


During the postwar period, the Army continued to shelter itself much as 
it had for almost a century. Congress appropriated funds annually for 
“construction of temporary huts and stables" and tor repairs at 
established posts. The official position still held that most army posts 
were temporary, and therefore should be built at the least expense by 
the men themselves, using materials available locally. Special permission 
from the secretary of war was required to authorize purchase of materials 
at western posts and a!so for permanent construction or any alterations of 


permanent buildings. So most posts were erected by the men, usually 
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under the direction of inexperienced officers (there were not enough 
Quartermaster Department specialists to go around), with the inevitable 
expensive mistakes and poor living conditions. For the men, the only 
compensation was the promise, after 1866, of extra-duty pay for work 
beyond ten days tor the Quartermaster Department (or other stall 
departments). The rates of pay--not raised until 1884--were 36 cents per 
Gay for mechanics and 20 cents for taborers. But the widespread 
employment of successive nine-day extra-duty assignments and other 


; 3 
devious procedures often denied the men the extra pay. 


Jonn —. Cox, a veteran of service on the northern Great Plains in the 
IS8/Us, provided in his memoirs a good account of the age-old task ol 
throwing up winter qQuarters--which is what most of the posts amounted 
to--as units of the Ist Infantry did in tate 1876. Logs were felled and 
bucked to proper length in a nearby cottonwood stand, then dragged to 
the construction site with oxen and wagons. Work parties for notching, 
raising, door and window cutting, roofing, and chinking were detailed 
oul. With an old miti borrowed trom an Indian agency, sawyers cul 
enough rough tumber to make doors and bunks, but, he noted, "Not 
many ftloors were laid." Cox's greatest single objection to the quarters 
was the general absence of light. But there could not have been any 
shortage of ventilation, for as the logs shrank and the chinking failed 
during the middie of the winter, the soldiers had to dig up the dirt 
floors and re-chink the walis trom the inside.” Regarding dirt floors, 
another man wrote home to his mother that same year, “It is a tittle 
unpleasant at first to be smothered with dust every time you walk across 


5 
the room or whenever the door is opened. .. ." 


The men complained, and so did their officers. In 1867 the Army and 


Navy Journal, not ordinarily given to uttering strong pronouncements, 
spoke out Ditterly about the living conditions of the men. Resurrecting 
Secretary of War Poinsett's observation in 1840 that the United States 


Army was “the worst lodged army in Christendom," the Journal's editiors 
averred that conditions were even worse than they had been in 1840. 
Altnough they acknowledged that the frequent movement of posts on the 
fast-shifting frontier imposed difficulties, they saw no reason why better 


.@) 
Quarters could not be provided. 
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The fundamental difficulty facing the Quartermaster Depariment remained 
its appropriations--both because of the low levels and because of the 
unbelievabiy complex procedures required to get them, obtain 
authorization to build anything, and keep accounts (nearly everything 
was a separate line item requiring a separate accounting system; often as 
many as 50 accounts were kept = simuitaneously for Quartermaster 
Department operations). Annual appropriations for barracks and quarters 
never reached $750,000 before the 1880s, and usually were much less. In 
fiscal 1868, for instance, the department received authority to spend 
$470,170 to erect buildings of all types and $79,000 for repairs on the 
3,356 buildings occupied by the Army. The major program that year was 
the construction of eight posts in Texas, at a cost of $189,637.60. But 
the Quartermaster Department was not allowed tec send officers to direct 
the work. As a result, the money ran out before the projects were 
completed, and at every one of the posts technical errors were committed 
that imposed unnecessary maintenance costs almost immediately. Meigs, 
reviewing that mismanaged program, asserted that if he had been 
permitted to send an experienced construction supervisor to each post, 
the work would have been completed, at less cost, and at a high 


standard. 7 


The next year Meigs counted 5,137 buildings of all types at 255 posts 
scattered around the country. “Many of them," he remarked, "probably 
most of them, are of very rude construction... ," and that year he 
was empowered to build 104 more. But the primitive construction of most 
of the buildings meant that they needed almost constant repair.° in 1871 
Secretary of War William Belknap offered the following plea to Congress: 
"The appropriation for barracks and quarters has not been sufficient to 
shelter the Army in a manner essential to its comfort and health, and 
hence it is earnestly desired that the appropriation asked for that 


purpose may not be reduced."* 


His prayer went unanswered, but the following year Congress did make 
one reform. Since 1859 every permanent building had required a separate 
authorization and appropriation for its construction. in 1872 the 


legislators decided that the War Department could erect such buildings at 
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costs up to $20,000 each without separate legislative action. ° But no 
sooner than it had done that, Congress cut the Army's fiscal jugular. In 
the spring of 1873 the money for barracks and quarters ran out and ail 
construction and repair stopped. The same thing happened in 1874. |" 
The only thing that did not stop in the barracks, of course, was 
deterioration. But in 1874 Congress reduced the Army to an authorized 


24,472 officers and men and further pared the budget to match. '¢ 


As might be expected, conditions at most posts were deplorable. The 
Army could not even observe its own regulations--as one historian has 
remarked, “Practicaily speaking, there were no regulations." '> instead, 
penury and the nature of the Army's mission instilled a philosophy like 
that expressed by the quartermaster general of the Department of Texas 
in 1868: 


it is a common remark among troops, that as soon as they make 
their quarters comfortable and convenient, they have to leave 
them. | am inclined to believe that the same results attend 
Frontier Posts; by the time they are made habitable and 
comfortable, the necessity that caused their construction has 
passed away,--a new !ine of defense is adopted, new posts are 
constructed at more remote points, and the old ones abandoned. 
Military Posts are matured villages planted in the wilderness to 
decline and decay as other villages of more permanent character 
steadily grow up around them. It would seem unwise, then, to 
say the least, to attempt the construction of permanent 
buildings, whose stone walis and chimnies a few years hence 
will serve aS monuments to mark the waste of money, as those 


of Forts Phantom Hill and Belknap now ee.” 


But the general neglect of even the most basic needs of the soldiers was 
not confined to the frontier. As late as i88!. one officer lashed out 
against the Army's living conditions in general and asserted that things 


were not better in the permanent fortifications than in the West: 
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Our Engineer Department will not, so far as can now be 
foreseen, recommend to the Secretary of War, that any attempt 
be made to provide quarters for the occupation in time of 
peace, of the garrisons of Permanent works of defense yet to 
be erected, when there is room for such quarters on the 
exterior. Casemates are now called war quarters by the 
engineers, and their use in time of peace as quarters fir either 
officers or men, will doubtless be given up as soon as it can be 
done. '> 


it was, finally, the doctors who took the Army to task for the way it 
housed its men. The Medical Department had acquitted itself with 
distinction during the Civil War--caring for the masses of casualties 
attributable to officers who did not perform as wel! in their own spheres. 
With high selection standards, by the tate 1860s the department included 
physicians of probably higher quality on the average than the majority of 
their civilian counterparts. They kept pace with the swiftly evolving 
science of medicine, and especially with emerging notions of the 
importance of nutrition, sanitation, and fresh air to the well-being of 
people. Justifiably proud that the Civil War had seen no repetition of the 
ghastly sanitary conditions of the Crimean War, army surgeons 
understandably objected to peacetime living conditions that too often 


called to mind the siege of Sebastopol. '© 


Their spokesman was Dr. John Shaw Billings, one of the most remarkable 
figures in the history of the army. '! in 1870 he compiled and published 
descriptions of the living conditions at most of the army's posts, based 
upon the medical histories that post surgeons had been required to keep 
since 1868, and special descriptive reports demanded for his compilation, 
under the title of A Report on Barracks and Hospitals with Descriptions 


of Military Posts. '8 He prefaced the descriptions with a strongly worded 


summary and mo small measure of criticism of the Army's record. He 


opened his case clearly: 
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The most important structures at a post, in a hygienic point of 
view, are the barracks proper, or soldiers' quarters, and 
guard-house, including prision-rooms or cells, and the hospital; 
and the object to be kept in view in their construction is to 
furnish shelter without diminishing that supply of pure air and 


light which is necessary to health. '9 


Like many medical men of his day, Billings attributed a wide range of 
evils to the effects of inadequate ventilation, especially where substantial 
numbers of men were housed together. He pointed out that most of the 
Furopean armies had investigated the question of ventilation at length and 
had prescribed minimum cubic footages of air space per man in barracks; 
the British Army had settled on 600 cubic feet. For the United Slates, 
Billings proposed establishing a standard of 600 cubic feet north of the 
36th parailel and 800 cubic feet south of there. But he warned that 
space alone was not enough ie ensure a healthy environment. It was 
necessary to ventilate the rooms as well. He suggested that heating 
systems be designed to ventilate the rooms they warmed, although he 
preferred hot-water heating to the stoves that he said were nearly 
universal in the Army in 1870. If the Army insisted on using stoves, he 
proposed the adoption of a “ventilating double fireplace," actually an 
open-stove air exchunger--the first proposed standard on barracks 
heating other than the fuel ration. Finally, Billings insisted that 


barracks be constructed with plenty of windows on all walls." 


The doctor rai‘ed angrily against the fact that acceptable living conditions 
were to be found nowhere in the Army--and were nol even required by 
the reguiations. His survey showed that the vast majority of barracks 
were overcrowded, affording far less than 600 cubic feet per man. 
Seventeen posts had barracks with less than 250 cubic feet per man. 
And provisions for ventilations were even worse. Of 95 posts reporting, 
the barracks at 72 had no ventilation at all (except what might filter 


through flimsy walls).~" 
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The living conditions for most enlisted men were even more atrocious than 
the overcrowding would suggest. Billings felt special disgust at the 
continued use in the United States Army of multistoried two-man wooden 
bunks, which he pointed out hac long since been discarded by all other 
armies. In England that had happened so long ago that the accidental 
discovery of one in a storeroom in 1842 had provoked curiosity and 


derision of the primitive ways of the ancients. °° 


An evil which should be put an end to with the least possible 
celay [Billings avowed], is the use of the double bunk, usually 
aggravated by placing it in two tiers, and even, as at Fort 
Buford, in three. These bunks are used in ninety-three, or 
over one-half, of our posts. It is certainly time that the use 
of such bunks should be absolutely and imperatively forbidden, 
and so long as they are allowed to exist in dormitories, so long 
it is useless to hope that those rooms can be made what they 
should be. No one acquainted with the first principles of 


sanitary science will approve of their use. 


The only possible argument in favor of their retention is that 
they enable more men to be packed in a given space, and that 
they cost a little less than single bedsteads; neither being 
worthy of consideration, in view of the evils to which these 
relics of barbarism give rise, and for which the supposed 


necessity for their use is now considered as a sufficient 


apology. es 


Bad as they were, the bunks were almost the only amenities at most 
posts. Billings decried the almost universal absence of bathing facilities. 
Stressing the importance of cleanliness to health, he recommended the 
erection of a bath house separate from the barracks at every post. Nor 
was he patient with budgetary excuses. "While it may be perfectly true," 
he said, “that at almost every post the bath-tub should be considered as 
important an article of equipment as the cooking-stove, it is still no good 
excuse for lack of bathing facilities that regular bath-tubs and circulating 


boilers have not been furnished." Thereby letting the quartermasters off 
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the hook, he suggested that officers and men, if they exercised a little 
ingenuity, could provide themseives with something suitable’ for 


bathing. “4 


Turning his critical eye on quardhouses, Billings discovered that at all 
posts tubs and buckets were universal in cells and prison rooms for the 
relief of bowels and bladders. The results, predictably, were offensive 
to an extreme. in their place he recommended the installation of earth 
closets, accepting for the moment the objection that waier closets could 
not be furnished at most posts for want of water. Portable commodes 
using the dry-earth system, he pointed out, had already been provided 


to army hospitals with beneficial results.°> 


As might be expected, Billings gave special attention to post hospitals, 
which he said were frequently worse than the barracks. His principal 
complaint was that the surgeons were never consulted about hospital 
design or construction, which meant that the buildings frequently were 
poorly arre:ged for hospital use. Worse, in his view, was the faci that 
neglect of the subject altogether was nearly universal, and hospitals 


seemed always to place last in construction priority.°° 


Billings traced the widespread deficiencies in barracks and hospitals to 
the fact the War Department had distributed no standard plans or 
guidelines for construction at military posts, and he rebuked the 
department for its failure to do so. He believed that the time was long 
past when the Army should have issued “an order which shall establish 
the general principles of construction . . ." and afford some uniform 
guidance throughout the service. He was somewhat at a loss to explain 
why no such step had been taken, since, as he pointed out, a 
commendable set of regulations and designs had been prepared anc 
printed in 1860. But those regulations had never been distributed, “and 
[their] existence even is known to but few officers." But perhaps that 
was just as well in Billings’ judgment, because while he applauded 

motives behind the 1860 regulations, he was critical of the resuil ch 
did not reflect the advice of the surgeons. "The plas for cers’ 
Quarters are good; for the men's barracks, tolerable; for the hospital, 


4 
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bad," he said. 
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in his summary, Billings asserted that in the Army mortality from disease 
(excluding epidemics) was 50 percent higher than it need be. That 
abysmal fact he traced directly to circumstances that could have been 
avoided. Chief among them, he claimed, was “the bad sanitary condition 
of barracks. ... It has been said that we have the best-fed and the 
worst-housed Army in the world, and the statement seems more nearly 


correct than such generalizations usually are."-° 


Billings' voluminous and detailed review of conditions to be found at 
almost every army post had important effects, for the ghastly details 
could no longer be ignored in Washington (except perhaps on Capitol 
Hill). By the most providential coincidence, the report appeared just 
after the quartermaster general himself returned from inspection tours of 
the Departments of the South and Texas in 1869 and 1870. Meigs 
pronounced himself “horrified” when he saw how the men lived, the most 
important cause of his horror being the cursed double wooden bunks. He 
returned to Washington determined to get single iron bedsteads 


distributed to the army .-" 


Billings also could take satisfaction from the fact that new standard plans 
for hospitals were distributed in 1870 with orders that they be followed, 
and from that year on the surgeon general was empowered to prepare 


separate estimates and seek appropriations for hospitals. °” 


Another positive influence of Billings' report was on the Quartermaster 
Department, which in 1872 drew up and distributed standard plans for 
temporary barracks and quarters in the West.>" But the secretary of 
war rejected all plans for bathhouses before the 1880s, citing the low 
level of construction appropriations and suggesting that the men should 


be able to look after themselves without cost to the government. >* 


The military hierarchy had not yet heard the last from Dr. Billings on 


the subject of barracks and quarters. in 1875 he produced another 
report, modeled on the earlier one, which brought the = survey 
up-to-date. °° The first target of his renewed criticism was the standard 


barrack plan issued in 1872. It allowed only 500 cubic feet of air space 
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per man, had “no arrangements for ventilation, and no provision for 


bath-rooms.“ Although the 1872 plan was better than what had gone 


; | 4 
before, he believed that it was not as good as it could be.> 


The neglect of bathing throughout the Army continued to offend Billings’ 
medical sensibilities, and he picked the subject up again. “i would 
strongly urge that cheap, strong bathing-tubs, or other means cil 
cleansing the whole body, should be as regular a part of the supply of a 
post as bedsteads,” he arqued. After delivering a tong discourse on the 
mportance of cleanliness to health, he expressed his pique at the 
ommonest excuse offered for not constructing bathing facilities al the 
posts--that water was usually in short supply. if that be the case, he 
said, and if heating were difficult, then showers could meet the need. 
fo prove his point, he offered a design and specifications for a 


nultiple-stall shower unit based on a central reservoir/boiler. 


-sllings claimed that the deaihs or medical discharges of about 100 men 
fer year could be attributed directly to “overcrowded and badly 
.entilated barracks.""© But things appeared to be looking up for those 
en confined to guardhouses, for he approved of the 1872 plan for those 
bulldings, which provided for ridge ventilation--bult only sO long as 


provision were made for admitting fresh air during the winter.> 


Billings discovered only one improvement in living conditions between 1870 
and 1875. That was the general distribution of single bedsteads in piace 


of the detested wooden bunks: 


| am very glad to say that the double and two-story wooden 
bunks are now very nearly abolished, and that the iron bunks 
now furnished by the Quartermaster’'s Department are very 
satisfactory, with the exception of a few, which are two-story 
in pattern--that is, an iron frame containing two beds, one four 
or five feet above the other. Under no circumstances, except 
for the most temporary emergency, should beds be arranged in 
this manner. it ws connected with ceficient air-space, and 


gives a appearance of room when there is not. Every man 
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should have his sixty square feet of floor space as much as his 


ration. 


But the wooden bunks were not entirely banished (11 posts still reported 
them), and the mere introduction of iron bedsteads addressed only part 
of the prevailing sanitary problems. Billings scerned the Army's oldest 
sleeping tradition, the blanket and bedsack: 


But even with the single bunks the supply of bedding is 
unsatisfactory. No sheets or pillows are furnished, and the 
men come into Girect contact with the blankets, and use their 
greatcoats for pillows. The blankets are seldom washed, 
although they are aired and beaten occasionally. The 
bed-sacks are usually too short, and, as Colonel C. H. 
Smith . . . remarks, “No amount of too short bed can make a 


man comfortable." 


The recommendation ... that wire mattresses, hair pillows, 
and sheets be furnished for the troops, is believed to be a 
good one, the results of which in promoting comfort and content 
among the men, would be a full equivalent for the money it 


would cost. 39 


Provisions for eating were not satisfactory in the barracks. Billings was 
highly critical of the fact that "“mess-furniture," meaning plates, forks, 
and so on, was not issued by the Army and that the men had to purchase 
their own with company funds. The result was that the men were 
inconsistently, often incompletely supplied with such articles--which too 
often had to be shared during meals. He believed that mess furniture 
should be considered part of the camp and garrison equipage and so 


supplied by the Quartermaster Department . 


Finally, Billings recailed his recommendation in 1870 that ventilating 
fireplaces be constructed, at least for hospitals. He said that a few were 
built and tested, including one in the hospital at Fort McHenry. But 


although in his opinion they worked reasonably well, there were enough 
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technical problems in them to require that their use be haited. instead, 
@ majority of hospitals in 1875 were heated with sheet-iron cylinder 
sioves, and there was a continuing, inherent conflict between the needs 
of ventilation (air exchange) and heating when winter temperatures were 
very low. All things considered, he suggested that basemen! furnaces 


were the best way to heat buildings. *" 


So, according to Billings, tne life of the enlisted man had improved since 
1870, but not much, and most barracks remained noisome hovels. Bul 
oerhaps those men who lived in barracks of any description were 
comparatively fortunate. The same year that Billings issued Nis second 
report, the secretary of war complained aimost bitterly that, despite 
years of protests and the strongest recommendations of the surgeons, men 
at most of the coastal fortifications still had mo quarters or hospitals and 
were forced to live in casemates. “* That situation had not changed by 


the end of the decade. 


Improvements came in small packages im the Gecade and a hail after the 
Civil War. And they came in the absence of any comprehensive policy on 
how soldiers should be housed and what furniture should be available to 
them, except in the broadest sense. On a case-by-case footing, Guring 
the 1870s the Army first banished the double wooden bunk, giving the 
men at least three different kinds of single iron besteads, with two 
versions of one of them (and with wooden siats nol aiways delivered with 
the frames). A policy on stoves was established and standard patterns 
became the rule. Footiockers were introduced to permanent barracks, 
and tater chairs and pillow sacks, and by the end of the decade the 
Quartermaster Department had begun to address the need for decent light 
im the men's quarters. Specifications for all kinds of supplies, which 
Steadily increased in variety, were formalized and updated.” But these 
miscellaneous actions did not represent policy, nor were they taken 
consistently Here and there men still siept together on double bunks, 
ang everywhere they had to await the passage of years before they 
received sheets to sleep in or forks to eat with, unless they provided 


their own 
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Nonetheless, by the end of the decade the Army was headed toward 
reform in the way it managed, housed, and furnished its soldiers. The 
pressures were there, and not only from protesting surgeons or officers 
at the posts. The men exerted their own influence by deserting in great 
numbers, running away from conditions that few self-respecting peopic 


would tolerate. 


To keep the men home from groggeries and brothels, or from going over 
the hill, “home" had to have some appeal. It was widely supposed in the 
1860s and 1870s that a well-supplied reading room would equa! the 
attraction upon the soldier of any den of iniquity. In 1878, theretore, 
the secretary of wer convened a board of officers to develop 
recommendations on how the 1866 legislation authorizing post schools ana 
reading rooms might be implemented. The board suggested using pos! 
tunds and Quartermaster Department appropriations for construction. 
Thereafter, the Quartermaster Department began to furnish a growing 
number of posts with buildings for schools, chapels, reading rooms, and 
iibreries. in addition, also on the board's recommendations, the 
dJepartment began to procure and distribute to post libraries as many 
periodicals and newspapers as its incidental expense appropriations 
allowed That may not seem important by itself, but it marked the first 
lime in its history the Army supplied something for the comtort of the 
enlisted man that it was not forced to by absolute necessity. And the 
belated solicitude proved highly satisfactory. In 1881 the secretary of! 
war was pleased to announce, "The reading-rooms established al most ol 
the posts are very popular with enlisted men as weil as officers. The 


average daily attendance upon them is about 4,so0.""4 


That same year the Quartermaster General followed suit by encouraging 
other on-post alternatives to off-post distractions, through the publication 
in a popular building magazine (distributed to post libraries) of plans tor 
bowling alleys and billiard tables. Although public funds could not yet 
be used tor such puposes, Meigs hoped that the men would use the pians 
to build their own facilities and, presumably as an indirect resull, 


further elevate their moral character. 
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it was a last gesture, for on February 6, 1882, Montgomery Meigs 
retired. © An era in army supply ended with his departure, and the 
ultimate establishment of real policies on furniture and other comforts for 
the soldiers would come after his time. But it was he more than any 
other person who had ted the United States Army in a transition from 


wood and handcrafts to iron and industrialization. 


Even as Meigs departed, some fundamental things were already about to 
change for the Army and its treatment of its men. A _ reform-minded 
secretary of war, Robert T. Lincoln, had taken office in 1881, and an 
“army reform" movement was just getting underway. Although it was 


only partly successful, it changed conditions in the ranks a good deal.”/ 


In the century since the Continental Army brought Cornwallis to bay, 
there had been little real change in the living conditions of the soldiers. 
Such advances as had occurred were superficial, and did little to improve 
the quality of life as a whole. A Continental Army veteran entering a 
typical barrack room as late as 1870 would have found little that was 
unfamiliar to him. The same could be said of the barracks of 1880, with 
the single exception of the new bedsteads. But by 1890 that would no 


longer by the case, and there were many more changes yet to come. 


The officers of the Army seemed to know that reform was in the air, and 
some of them tried to make 1880 a dividing point between an unhappy 
pest and an enlightened future, at least for soldier housing. Lieut. Col. 
Thomas W. Anderson that year surveyed fellow soldiers and army 
surgeons on what should become the standards for barracks and their 
furnishings. Among other things, he found that overcrowding was 
generally deplored, and that there was universal agreement that no more 
than one company should be housed in one barrack. But the officers 
split widely on the question of whether the whole of a company should be 
in ene big room or divided among squad rooms; strong arguments 
supported every position. “The English, who have tried both systems," 
he said, “have finally settled on a sleeping-room of twenty-four beds as 
the best for their organization." He went on to point out that enlisted 


men, when asked, universally preferred the smaller rooms. it was the 
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first time the common soldier had been asked his views on such a 


matter. 


But in meeting some basic needs, Anderson complained, the Army in 1880 


had a long way to go. Cleanliness was one: 


On the subject of bath-rooms there is absolute unanimity. The 
Regulations say the men must be made to bathe frequently; the 
doctors say it should be done; the men want to do it; their 
company officers wish them to do so; the Quartermaster's 
Department says it is most important, yet we have no 


49 
bath-rooms. 


Again Anderson placed the desires of the soldiers on a par with the 
opinions of officers, doctors, and War Department bureaucrats. Such 
interest in the men's sentiments was new in 1880, but it grew out of an 
increasing regard for their well-being that had surfaced since the end of 


the Civil War. 
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9 
THEY GIVE EACH SOLDIER A SEPARATE AND DISTINCT BED 
(1866-1880 ) 


Immediately after the Civil War the Army continued the general use of 
double wooden bunks, in two (sometimes three) tiers, mostly built on site 
at the military posts. Yet, at the same time it had on hand almost a 
half-million single iron bedsteads that it was selling as surplus as rapidly 
as possible. Those were mostly the “hospital pattern" bedsteads, 
evidently not believed sturdy enough to withstand the hard usages of 
barrack rooms; those in photographs of Civil War hospitals indeed do not 
appear very rugged. There were a variety of ways to get rid of them. 
in 1866, for instance, 34 iron bedsteads, 2,984 single bedsacks, and 626 
double bedsacks were among the list of surplus clothing and equipage and 
hospital furniture donated to the city of Portland, Maine, as relief after a 


disastrous fire, in obedience to an act of Congress. 


Official interest in converting to iron bedsteads for barracks continued 
spasmodic. Eventually, it was spurred by the old problem of finances. 
in 1867 the quartermaster at New York City had 1,000 wooden bunks built 
by contractors because extra-duty men were not available for the 
purpose. But he paid $9.50 per unit. Even if that were spread 
(presumably) over the requirements of four men, surely America's 
growing iron industries could fill the Army's need more cheaply, at least 


in urban centers. e 


The demand for bunks was greatest, and most expensive to meet, around 
New York City, since forts there housed the largest concentrations of 
recruits. it is not surprising, therefore, that the earliest postwar 
attempts to develop a suitable iron bunk came from that city--as had the 
earlier efforts of Whiting and Johns in the years before the war. Lieut. 
Col. Henry D. Wallen of the 14th infantry submitted the first candidate to 
the Quartermaster Department late in 1867. A board of officers assembied 
to examine his bunk and in December offered the following description 


and recommendation for the quartermaster general: 
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|The board members] find that it is constructed of wrought 
iron, and put together in a manner to insure strength and 
durability. it is 6 ft. 3 in. long in the clear, and 6 ft. 4 in. 
long outside, 30 inches high, at the head board, and 14 inches 
high generally, 2 ft 3 in wide in the clear, and it weighs about 
80 pounds, which can be furnished at 15¢ per pound, perhaps 
less. The bunk is made to fold up so as to greatly economize 
space in the barracks, and a comfortable shiny seat is tormed 
by a piece of board that comes up as it is folded. The 
knapsacks, belts, muskets, and mosquito bar are supported on 
the shelf and projections. it contains a box or locker for 
cleaning utensils & surplus clothing &c, this box can be 


unlocked and opened on either side. 


The Board is of the opinion that where barracks afford 
sufficient space to ailow each man room enough to sleep without 
others above or below him, that Gen! Wallien's bedstead would 
meet the wants of the service most excellentiy and they 
recommend its adoption by the Government, in the most earnest 
manner, but not to the exclusion of other bedsteads possessing 
superior merits with which the Board however have no way of 
making a comparison, as they are confined in the action to the 


one presented to them. > 


There is no evidence that any of Wallen's bunks were manufactured or 
placed in barracks, although it is conceivable that some were introduced 
at the New York forts. It is also possible that Wallen produced his bunk 
as a one-man variation of the double folding iron bedsteads known to 


4 
have been in use at Governors Isiand at least as early as 1854. 


Al about the same time that the Army was examining Wallen's bunk, Col. 
Delos Sacket, one of the inspectors general, pushed forward as his own 
mvention a two-man bedstead devised by C. S. Snead of Louisville, 


Kentucky. He too gained the attention of a special board of officers, who 
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recommended that a few be purchased for testing, if its 109-pound weight 
could be reduced. That sturdy contraption, which Snead patented in 
1869, would apparently have lasted forever. Constructed completely of 
heavy wrought iron, it was a two-level affair with foot lockers built onto 
the front of the top and bottom bunks, and racks for two muskets at the 
opposite end. But besides its weight, Snead's bunk had another 
objectionable characteristic--the Army could not afford it. in 1870 Snead 
offered to provide his two-story bunks at $18.00 each, and a single-level 
version for hospitals at $10.00; he got little attention from the 


Quartermaster Department with those prices.” 


The subject of iron bedsteads continued to be addressed without central 
direction from the Quartermaster Department. Decisions on whether to 
procure manufactured bedsteads were made locally, and the bunks began 
to appear, especially around New York, in such numbers and varieties as 
local budgets allowed. During the winter of 1867-68, the recruiting depot 
at David's Isiand, New York, began to fill up with men. But there were 
no bunks on hand and no carpenters available to build them, so the men 
slept on floors. Assistant Quartermaster General Rufus ingalis, in 
reponse to a request for 1,000 bunks, concocted something called a 
"Jack" bunk. The depot commander fairly gushed with enthusiasm after 
the first lot was delivered, "|i]t is the best bunk that |! have seen in the 
Army. tt consists of three pieces--the upper & lower ‘Jacks’ are of 
wrought iron--the upper one having an iron head-board attached to it. 
The bottom of substantial slats baitened and well screwed together. | 
consider these bunks exceedingly serviceable and worth more than the 
price paid for them." He recommended that they be furnished to all 
recruiting depots. But ingalls had ordered only 600 by the end of the 
year and asked approval of that action and permission to build the 
remaining 400. Walien joined a number of other officers in endorsing 


Ingalls’ action, but nothing further was said about the matter .° 


The determined ingalis kept trying. On October 21, 1869 he ordered the 
manufacture of a bedstead "similar to the ‘Miller’ bunk" with some 
modifications “with a view (if it worked weil) to send the sample West, 


and have the Bedsteads made for Fort Riley." The Miller bunk, he said, 
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was easily disassembled and also could be stacked up in daytime. Ingalls 
acted in reponse to instructions from Meigs, who had sent him a sketch of 
a “Pattern Bedstead” with orders to have one made as a sample. Along 
with that one, he forwarded to Meigs another, apparently of his own 
design, which he described as “a folding Iron Bedstead recently gotten 
up in this city [Philadelphia], which surpasses, in my opinion, anything 
of the kind now extant." Whether this was the Jack bunk, or another 
variation on Wallen's theme, is not apparent. in any event, the question 
of whether to supply 500 to Fort Riley was deferred by the quartermaster 
general, whose office two years later could find no description of the 


Miller bunk in its files.’ 


Although most of the unsystematic attention to the procurement of iron 
bedsteads centered on the New York area, which was served by the 
Philadelphia office, interest in the subject surfacea elsewhere, as the 
following letter from the quartermaster depot at St. Louis to the 


Quartermaster general of the Military Division of the Missouri: reflects: 


In your order for stores for Fort Riley dated July 27, 1869, 
two hundred fifty (250) Iron Bedsteads two story or double, 


are called for. 


There are none to be found in this city ready made, bul |! can 
have them made according to the enclosed plan and 
specifications for fifteen dollars ($15) each. As the cost is so 
much greater than the single iron bedsteads, which can be 
purchased from the Medical Department for fifty cents each, | 
do not feel authorized to order the two story bedsteads to be 
made without further authority. Please instruct me what to do 


in the matter. 


Despite the fact that conversion to single metal bedsteads had been order 
since 1854, it is apparent that much of the Army regarded such objects 
as the “hospital pattern” and assumed that healthy men should sleep in 
pairs. That confusion was not the only influence’ retarding’ the 


distribution of iron bunks to the men. There was also a lack of direction 
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from the Quartermaster Department, with a consequent absence of clear 
purpose on the part of quartermaster officers at the depots. No one 
would make any definite decisions. Appropriations were another problem. 
it was assumed that manufactured bedsteads must be paid for out of the 
budget for barracks and quarters, which was already under considerable 


Strain just to keep the thousands of ramshackle buildings in repair. 


Finally, it is reasonable to suppose that the responsible officers were 
sufficiently insulated from the terrible conditions of barracks life that 
they could ignore the problem without personal discomfort. The result 
was that as late as 1870 the Quartermaster Department did not carry iron 
bedsteads in its annual inventories of stores on hand, and although iron 
bedsteads could be found here and there, especially around New York, 
the vast majority of the men slept in pairs on tiered wooden bunks 


infested with imencts.” 


All that changed, and very quickly, beginning in 1869. The 
Quartermaster general's comfortable insulation from the realities. of 
barracks life ended when he made a tour of inspection through the South 
and Texas in 1869 and 1870. The "“rough-board, vermin-infested bunks" 
at the Texas posts “horrified" him. He vowed that at least one feature of 


barracks living would change. 0 


Knowing that eventually the army would have to purchase bunks for some 
30,000 men, in the late 1869s a substantial number of would-be suppliers 
presented samples of their wares to the Quartermaster Department. The 
various bedsteads accumulated in storage after receiving only passing 
attention. On October 6, 1869, Meigs prepared a sketch of an iron and 
wood bunk combining features of severa! of the samples, which he passed 
to his staff with the inscription, “Let a pattern of this Bedstead be made 
as soon as possible." !' This would later be known as the “Barrack 


bunk." 
The next year was devoted in part to developing a standard pattern for a 


general issue army bunk. By 1871 Meigs was ready to go forward with 


the project and cleared the bureaucratic obstacles in September of that 
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year by ordering his staff to reclassify bedsteads as an item of camp and 
Garrison equipage, thereby removing them from competition with barracks 


1 
and quarters. e 


The actual adoption of a standard army bunk was nol as simple a process 
as it might have been. Purchase of metal bunks by post and 
departmental quartermasters was authorized at the start of 1871, and 
Meigs placed a high priority on the shipment of bunks to Texas. 8ul 
developing a standard took some time, as both Meigs’ Barrack Dunk and 
competing commercial models had to be tested and improved. Of the 
latter, a sample submitted by the Co:nposite iron Works Company of New 


York appeared superior to al! others. 


By July 24, 1871, Meigs had made his decision. The secretary of war 
had already authorized the manufacture and shipment of 4,000 of the 
Barrack model to the Texas posts, Dut Meigs believed that the Army 
should have the choice of two bunks, given the superiority of the 
Composite mode! over his own design. He submitted two sketches for the 


secretary's approval, along with a rambling, complicated presentation. 


The Barrack bunk, he said, had been derived trom several patterns 
received from various sources and had the signal advantage of not being 
patented or, he believed, patentable. it also could be stacked in the 


daytime to reduce crowding in the barracks. 


The pipe-legged Composite bunk, on the other hand, was manufactured 
by a patented chilled-iron casting process. it was “considered 
excellent," and “quite a number" had already been ordered in the 
preceding six months. Since the Army was about 30,000 men strong, 
Meigs pointed out, it would require about 30,000 bunks, and it could be 
expected that there would be a demand tor the Composite model: “These 
Bunks are so much better than those in generai use in the Army that all 


will ask for them." 


Comparing the two, Meigs priced the Barrack bunk at $7.00 and the 


Composite at $8.00, but he thought the greater durability of the ‘aiter 
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justified the cost. Why, then, not adopt it as the one model for the 
Army? Because, he argued, the government should not put itself at the 
mercy of patent holders. He therefore suggested that both models be 
adopted to allow a non-patented alternative and that he be allowed to 
solicit proposals to supply either or both. Four days later the secretary 


granted his approval. 13 


But the procurement of bunks was already underway. in August the 
contract for 4,000 Barrack bunks was filled and all were shipped to 
Texas, less 292 diverted to Baton Rouge, Louisiana. '4 About 1,600 
copies of a similar bunk, manufactured by M. C. Miller of New York, had 
also been purchased, probably that same year. '> And it is evident that 
there were other purchases of other bunks arranged locally. Such 
sporadic action was not what Meigs had in mind. He therefore instituted 
one of the earliest large-scale solicitations for an item of supply that the 


Army ever made in peacetime. 


On September 8, 1871, the Quartermaster Department advertised a request 
for bids for up to 12,000 bunks. Prospective bidders were asked to 
submit costs for either of the two bunk models, with and without wooden 


slats. 16 


By the end of October the Quartermaster Department had received 
proposals from seven firms to supply iron bunks. '/ Two of them were 
unexpected and bothersome. The lowest eastern bidder was M. C. Miller 
of New York, who proposed to furnish the Barrack bunks at $7.00 each, 
“painted two (2) good coats of Lead and Oil Paint, complete," or without 
slats, painted, for $5.00. But he had some news for Meigs: "Being the 
inventor of this Bunk, | have furnished the Quartermaster Department 
1600 of same, and | believe there has never been any repairs required to 
them since they were made, and are pronounced to be the best article 
furnished for the purpose intended." '® This, apparently, was the Miller 
bunk of two years previous, and Meigs may have had = some 
understandable worry that his "“unpatentable" Barrack bunk was 
inadvertentiy a copy of Miller's design. But, it turned out, Miller's bid 
was for a bunk not advertised, and Meigs launched a fruitless search to 


find out just what it was. 
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The notes of the quartermaster general's review of the proposals show 
that Miller was not the only bidder to confuse the process. The next 
lowest eastern bid was from the Composite !ron Works Company, also of 
New York. But they, too, had departed from the advertised designs. 
They proposed to supply the “Chase” model bunk, a simplification of the 
“original Composite or Pipe Bunk," at $5.50 a copy (without slats). The 
new bunk was actually an improvement over the earlier one--among other 
things it could be stacked, and it was clearly based on the stacking 
feature of the Barrack bunk; gone were the cast-iron gas-pipe legs, 
replaced by Y-shaped wrought-iron feet matching those on the Barrack 
bunk. Bult there was some question about whether that justified its 
higher cost when compared with the lowest western bid--from Snead of 
Louisville for the Barrack bunk--at $4.75 (the next lowest western bid 
was $5.50). The Composite was really the better of the two, but the 
extra 75 cents per unit would amount to $15,000 for 20,000 bunks. On 
the other hand, Meigs believed that the transportation costs of the 


Barrack mode! might be higher. 


When he dicl render his decision, Meigs, with the aplomb of a seasoned 
bureaucrat, came down on both sides of the question. Miller vanished 
from consideration with his mysterious bunk, and the Quartermasier 
Department awarded two contracts for both other models--on November 
22, 1871 to Snead, and five days later to Composite. '” With the mass 
procurement finally underway, Meigs summarized the entire subject for 


the secretary of war at the end of 1871: 


Many years since it was ordered by the War Department that 
the wooden bunks, used in the barracks, difficult to keep clean 
and affording harbor for vermin, should be replaced by single 
iron bunks. The war interferea with the provision of such 
bunks very necessary to health and morale of the troops, and 
the work is now in progress. The estimates submitted for the 


next year contemplate the completion of this work. 


The service to which these iron bedsteads are exposed in 
barracks is severe, and several! patterns heretofore in use have 


failed in actual service. 
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Two patterns are now manufactured, which are believed to be 
well fitted for use. They have been tried at several posts, and 
thus far always with favorable results. One is made of 
bar-iron, the other of gas-pipe [sic]; both have wooden slats 
to support the bed, and are easily taken apart for 
transportation. Both are so arranged that in the daytime they 
can be piled three tiers high without disturbing the bedding, 
but when in use at night they are all put upon the floor, and 


no soldier will be obliged to sleep over his comrade's bed. 


The Army's Barracks Board authorized the distribution of a total of 8,471 
iron bunks to military posts during 1871, not counting those (including 
Miller's) purchased without authorization. All of them were purchased 
before the two major contracts to Snead and Composite. Since they were 
a new item of issue, and a comparatively expensive one, the 
Quartermaster Department accounted in that first year for every bunk 
and its destination.*' The following is the distribution of the Composite 


iron bunk, showing destination and number: 


Fort Sully, Dakota 264 
Newport Barracks, Kentucky 300 
Fort Hays, Kansas 60 
Nashville, Tennessee 100 
Fort Larned, Kansas 100 
Fort McHenry, Maryland 84 
Nashville, Tennessee 180 
Omaha, Nebraska 600 (ptus 100 Barrack bunks) 
Fort Randall, Dakota 270 
Fort Wayne, Michigan 250 

New York 40 
Fort Whipple, Virginia 150 
Atlanta, Georgia 300 
Columbia, South Carolina 40 
Darlington, South Carolina 75 
Sumter, South Carolina 60 
Pulaski, Georgia 120 

St. Augustine, Florida 120 
TOTAL COMPOSITE BUNKS 3,113 


All of the foregoing were probably of the earlier pattern used as the 
basis for the solicitation in September rather than the later model 


submitted with Composite's bid and actually purchased after November 
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1871. Also, it can be supposed, but not with absolute certainty, that 
many of the 600 bunks shipped to Omaha were destined for service al 


posts farther west. 


From the same list, the following is the distribution of the Barrack iron 


bunk, showing destination and number: 


Nashville, Tennessee 86 
Angel tsiand, California 50 
Leberton, Kentucky 60 
Omaha, Nebraska 100 (plus 600 Composite bunks) 
Newberry, South Carolina 60 
Fort Hays, Kansas 60 
Fort Harker, Kansas 300 
Humboldt, Tennessee 60 
Shelbyville, Kentucky 35 
Newport Barracks, Kentucky 24 
Frankfort, Kentucky 146 
Chicago, Illinois 200 
Jackson, Mississippi 5/7 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 120 
Texas Posts 4, 000 
TOTAL BARRACK BUNKS 5, 358 
TOTAL BOTH BUNKS 1871 8,471 


It should be noticed that some locations received both mode'!s But Meigs 
was obviously on solid ground when he predicted that the Composite 
product would be popular in the Army. if not for his personal 
involvement in the Barrack bunk, and the large special order for the 
posts in Texas, “* Composites would have outnumbered Barrack Dunks by 
aimost three to one. Partly as a result, the Barrack bunks purchased 
from Snead in November 1871 were the tact of this type acquired by the 


army .*> 


The Barrack bunk soon caused problems. Al first the new bedsteads 


received high praise, chiefly because they were so delightful a contrast 


to their much-bedamned wooden predecessors But were they ai! they 
could be? The acting quartermaster at Brownsville, Texas, was the first 
to offer suggestions for improvement. He wanted to add two bolts to the 
head piece to “hold the soldiers chest," two upright rods to support a 
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shelf to hold the knapsacks, and something te which a mosquito bar could 
be attached. With such changes, he promised, the bunk would be the 
best army bed possible.** 


But more serious technical defects appeared in the Barrack bunk. By 
December 1871 reports arrived that the screws ("“screw-bolts") holding 
the slats down had a tendency to break when weight was put onto the 
bed. An officer at Lebanon, Kentucky, suggested siotting the slats as a 
remedy, since the screws were set too tightly into the wood. When that 
was relayed to Snead and Company, the firm suggested a new Dboit 
instead, asking for a quick decision because mass production of the 
bunks was about to begin.°> But, in the Army's bureaucratic way, the 
press of other commitments prevented the request from reaching the 


Quartermaster general's attention. 


in June 1872 a very frustrated Snead complained to the Quartermaster 
Department. The firm reported that it was turning out about 50 bunks a 
day. had already delivered 1,198 to the Quartermaster Department, and 
was about to deliver another 1,000. The Army's tardiness over the 
question of the bolt aggravated the company's other problems. Having 
made a major investment in machines to manufacture the bunks, they had 
had difficulty in obtaining supplies of steel; the shutdowns had required 
training a new staff of workmen every time production resumed. Further 
delay on the Army's part, Snead suggested, would again cause them to 


lose their experienced workers, thus further retarding production .*° 


Actually, tne department had already agreed to the change, although 
word had not yet reached Snead. Although most or all bunks produced 
under the contract had screws, replacement bolts eventally found their 
way to all Barrack bunks in service. Whatever the case, the chief 
quartermaster of the Military Division of the South was called on to make 
a special investigation of the bunks produced by Snead and reported that 
all were “of good quality and give entire satisfaction." He, too, urged 


that the bolt question be resoived.°! 


“A 
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During fiscal 1872 the quartermaster general reported that he had 
distributed 8,666 iron bedsteads, probably about half each from Composite 
and Snead. "They give each soldier a separate and distinct bed,” Meigs 
said, “and conduce both to comfort and health, and are a great 
improvement upon the rough wooden two-story bunks heretofore in 
general use at military posts." But thereafter the Composite bunk was to 
be favored over the Barrack model, and apparentiy no more of the latter 
were bought after the first large contract to Snead in November 1871. 
“The contract for the ensuing year [fiscal 1873] has been awarded to the 
Composite iron Company, their bunk being the best,” Meigs continued. 


"The price is $5, which is the same as last year's price for this bunk. "28 


At tne end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1872, the Quartermaster 
Department carried 17,448 iron bunks and 1,745 individual bed-slats on 
its inventory of stores. Their influence on other items of supply was 
remarkable. For the first time in its history, the Army had in stock 
more, in fact twice as many, single as double bedsacks, and almost ten 
times aS many single mosquito bars as doubles. The following year the 
inventory had grown to include 3,939 slats, 27,277 iron bunks, and 1,080 
"bed steads," with single bedding still greatly outnumbering double 
bedding. By that time the Army was well supplied with iron bunks, 
although in fiscal 1874 it purchased an additional 6,993, together with 
8,784 sets of siats.°9 The following year a new bunk entered the 


inventory. 


All was not well with the Composite bunk. The company, its fiscal 1873 
contract in hand, now held a monopoly on the Army's bunk supply. it 
may have achieved that position by cutting its price, hoping to make up 
the loss by altering production standards. in October 1872 the firm's 
vice-president, Irah Chase, proposed certain changes for the bunk. He 
wanted to substitute a new chill in place of the shield on the head and 
foot tresties and to omit the four short corner rods at the bunk ends. 
This new version of the bunk, he promised, would be “equally strong in 
every respect and will enable us to make and furnish them without a loss 
to ourselves and be a savings to the government..." Asking for a 


quick approval of changes, he said the company would guarantee every 
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bunk against breakage. He got a quick response from Meigs, Dut not 
what he wanted. Denying the requested alterations, the quartermaster 
general pointed out the legal questions such a step would raise, coming 
as it would after the contract had been let, and held Composite to 
contract specifications. In 1873 the company issued an advertisement for 
the revised design, claiming that it had been adopted by the Army--a 


falsehood. 30 


Terminology had also begun to cause confusion. The bunk in production 
since November 1871 had been called the “Chase” by the Quartermaster 
Department, while the company termed it the “Composite," which had been 
the name of the earlier model. By the summer of 1873 the proliferation of 
names tossed around--"Pipe," “Chilled Patent," and other labels--was 
baffling. For the quartermaster generai, as for the King of Siam, it was 
all “a puzzlement." He asked the company for clarification. Chase 
outlined the history of the product, and said that the first bunk was the 
"Pipe Composite" bunk with horseshoe corner braces. That model had 
been abandoned and replaced with the "Chase" bunk (the mass production 
model), which the company now called the “Composite bunk." That name 


was retained thereafter.» 


Bed slats also caused some difficulties in the early years, chiefly because 
they were not furnished with the bedsteads but were to be manufactured 
at the military posts. After receiving the 1871 proposals, Meigs had 
decided this was a more cost-effective method. * in 1873 the 
Quartermaster Department directed that the slats be made of dressed 
l-inch hardwood. Assistant Quartermaster General James Gillis objected 
to that on the grounds that it would be difficult to retain a full-inch 
thickness if the boards were dressed on both sides. He proposed that 
rough hardwood be specified. >> 


considerably from post to post, depending upon materials and facilities 


What was actualiy used probably varied 
available. 
Also in 1873 the chief quartermaster of the Department of Texas objected 


in almost sarcastic terms to the fact that the bunks were shipped to the 


posts without slats. At several of the posts in his department there were 
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no materials available with which to manufacture slats; in such 
circumstances, he suggested, the bunks might just as well remain in the 
depots. He asked that bunks and slats be shipped together, and the 
Quartermaster Department's annual inventories show that there was some 
procurement of bed slats during the 1870s. >4 
After so many years of inaction and indecision, the Quartermaster 
Department made remarkable progress in distributing the new bedsteads 
to the Army. in his annual report for 1873 Meigs was able to report with 
considerable satisfaction that almost al! military posts had been supplied 
with the new bunks. >> in his Report on Hygiene in 1875 Dr. Billings 
was “glad to say that the double and two-story wooden bunks are now 


: u36 They were not ali gone, of course, for 


very nearly abolished . 
Billings’ report showed them still in place at 11 posts, >” and some of the 
re‘ics survived here and there for many more years. As tate as 1939 
doubie wooden bunks in two stories were in use for prisoners in the 


guardhouse at Fort Totten on Long island. 2° 


it would seem that the history of army bunks before 1880 was concluded 
by 1874, but it was not. In acting with haste to compensate for years of 
neglect, Meigs had first distributed an inferior product, his Barrack 
bunk. By 1874, although no more Barrack bunks had been purchased 
since fiscal 1872, many remained in use. But the Army came to regret 
the haste with which it also had adopted the slightly better Composite 
bunk. 


in May 1872 H. B. Coyle of Philadelphia received a patent for an 
“improvement in bedsteads." His invention was a folding, iron-framed cot 
with a canvas trampoline bed. >" That model evidently was never the 
subject of serious consideration for the Army, but two years later Coyle's 
Washington agent brought a wholly new army bunk to Meigs’ attention and 


the quartermaster general was very favorably impressed. 


Coyle's bedstead had a number of advantages over the Composite. The 
weight of his model was 32 pounds with slats, as against 61 pounds for 


the Composite bunk. Even closer to the War Department's heart. Coyle's 
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bunk was cheaper. Coyle had bid unsuccessfully on an earlier contract, 
but he now believed that his bid had been too high and that he could 


provide his bunks galvanized without slats at $3.75 per copy in mass 


production. “! think that the Contract has been properly awarded |to 
Composite]," Meigs told the secretary of war, “But this bunk is so much 
lighter and . . . so much cheaper, that it deserves a trial to determine 
its Capacity to bear the rough usage of the Barrack.“ He recommended 


that 200 be purchased and tested at designated posts. On September 14, 


- a 
1874, the secretary granted approval 0 
Meigs described the bunk's parts and its dimensions as follows: 


Side rails, 1-1/16 inch gas pipe 
Uprights, 13/16 inch gas pipe 

Head and foot rails, 1-1/16 inch gas pipe 
Outside width, 31 inches 

Extreme length of side rails, 79 inches 
Upright, 23-3/4 inches 

Weight with slats, 32 pounds 


On September 18, 1874, Meigs directed his Philadelphia office to buy 200 
bunks (without slats) from Coyle at $4.25 each (Coyle had said that he 
could not produce them as cheaply in lots of 200 as in quantities of 
2,000), together with two sets of slats to be used as standards for 
manufacturing others. The Quartermaster Department would specify tater 
where the bunks were to be sent for testing. “The points in which 
information is particuairly desired,” Meigs explained, “are: Suitableness 
for use as Army Bunks; are they strong enough’ Are they as good or 
better than the bunks made by the Composite tron Company of New York’ 


aw 4! 
What improvements, if any, can be made on them?’ 


in informing Coyle that the department would purchase 200 of his 
“galvanized tron Bunks," Meigs warned of one needed improvement “The 
couplings in the sample exhibited to me were nol as stoul as they shouid 
be; they should be made stronger." But he acknowledged that Coyle's 
sample had been quickly assembed only for review and was not meant to 


4 
be the real thing. . 


144 + 
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The Coyle bunks were distributed in December 1874 for testing al the 


| 43 
tollowing posts, each receiving 20: 


Fort Monroe, Virginia 

Fort Adams, Rhode Isiand 
Fort McHenry, Maryland 

West Point, New York 

Fort Whipple, Virginia 

Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 
Omaha Barracks, Nebraska 

St. Lows Barracks, Missour: 
Fort Columbus, New York City 


Fort Snelling, Minnesota 


instructions trom Meigs accompanying each shipment of the bunks 
explained his objectives in testing them for sis months 

The results of the trials exceeded all expectations. The Coyle bunk 
received universally lavish praise. From Fort Columbus, an olficer 


pronounced them “superior to any of the kind heretotore in use tor 


aa 


9 
comfort, cleaniimess, and economy of space.” At Fort Monroe, an 


artillery company tested four of the bunks tor six months, atter which its 


captain reported 


' consider them to be more suitable tor wse in the Mil:lary 
Service than. the Standard [probably the Composite] Bune 
The "Coyle" Bunk is lighter and more easily handled than the 
Standard Bunk; and when placed one upon the other the space 


between them is seven (7) inches greater than the Standard 


Bunk 


Another officer at Fort Columbus said that he tad “tound them, without 
exception, tie best Army Bunks |! have ever seen They are laht, 
easily handied, can be packed i, small compass, and kept absolutely clean 
wittrout diffecully in addition, they are tar more comlortable tor beds 


47 
and can be used as seats without injury." Yet another officer claimed 
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For the following reasons, they are in my opinion, the Dest 
bunks now in use. The slats cannot warp and bend out of 
shape, as those now generaily in use do. The side rails keep 
the bedsack in place and prevent the occupant from sliding off 
the bedsack. They occupy less space in the squad-rooms. 
They are strong enough for all practical purposes, and at the 
same time light and easily handied, and they are easily kept 


clean. 


Meigs could not fail to be persuaded. in March 1876 he asked a board of 
officers to consider the Coyle bunk and its possible adoption for army 
use. The jury brought in a favorable verdict: 
The Board regards with much favor the “Coyle” Army bunk of 
the pattern shown im the papers submitted By the Acting 
Juartermaster-Genera! . it «Ss beleved to be entirely suitable 
for Army use, and better in some respects than the Dunks of 
other kinds heretofore furnished. !t is thought, however, that 
& foot-board the same as the headboard should be added. With 
this improvement, the Board recommends that it be hereafter 
supplied the Army, provided it can be purchased as iow or 
ower than the bunk mace and furnished by the Composite Iron 
Company. of New York The agent of the “Coyle” bunk 
submitted a new pattern of Army Dunk which ne regards as an 
improvement over that submitted by the Acting 
Quartermaster-General, but the Board, while recognizing its 
greater compactness and portability, does not regard it as 


4 
favorably 9 


On April 21, 1876, “the Coyle army iron gas-pipe bunk |was]| admitted to 


competition in future contracts, """ 


with the changes recommended by the 
board of officers. The Army had finally found a soldier's bedstead that 
perfectly suited its desires But it was too late, because the troops were 
unhappily supplied aimost entirely with the earlier models. Future 


contracts were only to be incidental and for smali quantities for many 
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years, so the Coyle army bunk, the bunk the Army at last realized it 
really wanted, was destined never to become a common fixiure in 
barr cks. Althougy the detested wooden bunks were virtually extinct, 
the Army through its clumsy best efforts still forced its men to sieep on 
beds that it had to admit were inferior to what could have been 


furnished. 


With Meigs probably regretting his hasty distribution of the Barrack and 
Composite bedsteads, the last acts oi the army bunks' history before 1880 
were played out by the persistent W. B. Johns. By the mid-1870s he 
had become a thoroughgoing nuisance to the Quartermaster Department. 
He claimed repeatedly that further payments were due him under the 
pre-Civil War agreement regarding his bunk He also asserted that the 
Barrack, Composite, and Coyle bunks infringed on his patent; he even 
continued to invent new bedsteads, which he proposed to sell to the 
Army. But by 1875 he had so tried the quartermaster general's patience 
that even his offer to provide bunks at the remarkably low price of $3.00 
was dismissed oul of hand. As for Johns' demands for royalty payments, 
which he kept making through the 1880s, he was told repeatediy that he 


1 
had no case.” 
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Note:. 


& ARQMG 1867, H. Ex. Doc. 1, 40 Cong. 2 Sess., pt. 1, pp. 544-45. 


2. Rufus Ingalls to D. H. Rucker, 20 Jan. 1868, QMConFile--Bunks, 
RG92. 


3. “Proceedings of a Board convened for the Purpose of examining and 
reporting upon an iron bedstead invented by Bvt. Brig. Genl. H. D. 
Wallen . . . ,“ QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. it found no drawings or other 


record of this bedstead. 


4. Meyers, Ten Years im the Ranks, 2, describes them as follows: 


"There were six iron double bedsteads in the room and a single bedstead 
for the corporal . . . The double bedsteads were made so that one-hall! 
could be folded up over the other half when not in use." Apparently the 
same Dunks were in the same room (a musician boys’ training barrack) 10 
years iater in 1864, although the reporting source is unreliable on this 
particular point, since his account of Governors ‘sland plagiarizes 
Meyers. Major Alison B. Ostrader, An Army Boy of the Sixties: A Slory 
of the Plains (Yonkers-on-Hudson, N‘: World Book Co., 1924), 14-15. 


>. E. D. Townsend to Quartermaster General, Jan. 11, 1868, and 
Sacket to Friend McFerran, Jan. 8, 1870, in QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. 
There are good drawings of this most impressive contraption in the same 
file, but they are not offered in this report because Snead's bunk was 


never seriously considered tor adoption. 


6. Lieut. Federick Fuger to ingalis, Nov. 20, 1867, and numerous 
endorsements through Feb. 1868, QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. Rufus 
Ingalls, a native of Maine, graduated from West Point in 1843, served in 
the rifle regiment and the dragoons until joining the Quartermaster 
Department in 1848. He remained in the department until 1863, when he 
was appointed a brigadier general of volunteers. He earned brevets in 


both the Mexican and the Civil Wars He returned to the Quartermster 
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Department in 1866, first as lieutenant colonel and deputy quartermaster 
general, tater that year as colonel and assistant Quartermaster general. 
He became quartermaster general February 23, 1882, succeeding D. H. 
Rucker, who had occupied the post 10 days, and retired July 1, 1883. 
ingalis died January 15, 1893. Heitman, Historical Register, 1: 562. 


rs ingalls to Meigs, Nov. 5, 1869; James A. Ekin to Meigs, Nov. 13, 
1869; Note, J. D. Bingham (to Meigs?), Nov. 4, 1871; all in 
QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. The “Pattern bedstead" probably was the 


prototype “Barrack bunk" designed by Meigs. 
8. C. W. Thomas to D. H. Rucker, Sept. 10, 1869, OMConFile--Bunks, 
RGY2. The question apparentiy was referred to Washington, where it 


received no action. The plan and specifications appear in appendi» D 


9. Risch, Quartermaster Support, 488; Billings, Report on Barracks 


and Hospitals, passim. The inventories were presented in AROQMG each 


year. 


10. Risch, Quartermaster Support, 488. 


ll. This sketch, very rough and preliminary, is in OQOMConFile--Bunks, 
RG92. The printed final drawings of the Barrack bunk were the actual 


patterns for the bunks manufaciured tater. See appendix F. 


I2. Note, Meigs to Bingham and Ludington, Sept. 25, 1871, 
QOMConFile--Bunks, RG92. Meigs saw some confusion stemming from 
General Order 22 of 1854, which substituted irom bedsteads for the 
wooden bunks, which par. 974 of the 1841 regulations addressed as 
fixtures of the barracks. That, he believed, should not apply to iron 
dbedsteads, which were actually a part of the equipment of the garrison, 
not integral to the buildings, and therefore should be purchased with 
camp and garrison equipage funds. (it should be recalled that Jesup, in 
asking for appropriations for the Johns bunks in fiscal 1859, had put 
them with camp and garrison equipage, although his request was not 


granted. See chapter 6.) In any event the first large purchases of the 
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new bunks--both those in 1871 and the two big contracts for fiscal 1872 
signed in November 1871, it would seem--were paid for from the barracks 
and quarters account. The reclassification probably took effect in fiscal 
1873. 


13. Meigs to Secretary of War, July 24, 1871, with endorsement, 
QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. 


14. Chief Quartermaster, Military Division of the South, to Meigs, Nov. 
21, 1871, QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. They were made by Snead of 


Louisville. 


15. M. C. Miller to Meigs, Oct. 17, 1871, QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. 
This is discussed below. Where these Dunks went is not recorded, but it 
iS reasonable to believe that some or al! of them went to the New York 


Harbor forts. 


16. Copies of both notices and of the drawings are plentiful in 
QOMConFile--Bunks, RG92. See also appendix G. Great caution should be 
exercised in basing reproductions on the various drawings in existence, 
for Composite kept revising its design in its advertisements. As if that 
were not enough, the bunks actually purchased, at least after November 
1871, were not of the design advertised by the army. Appendix G sorts 


out the three Composite bunks and their chronology. 


17. “Abstract of Bids... October 31, 1871," QMConFile--Bunks, 
RG82. 


18. M. C. Miller to Meigs, Oct. 17, 1871, CMConFile--Bunks, RG92. 
19. Copies of letters transmitting the contracts to the Chief Clerk of the 
Returns Office, Department of the Interior, Dec. 8 and 16, 1871, 


QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. The contracts are missing. 


20. ARQMG 1871, 127. Note that the description of the revised 


Composite bunk is inaccurate, since the legs were no longer of gas pipe. 
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21. “Bunks Authorized by the Brks Bd during 1871," 
QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. This list goes in the order of the purchase 
contracts; ! have reorganized it by bunk-type in the text. It does not 


include the 1,600 Miller bunks. 


22. it should be noted here that A. Berle Clemensen, Historic 


Furnishing Study, Enlisted Men's Barracks, HB-21, Fort Davis National 


Historic Site (Denver: National Park Service, 1978), assumes that only 


Composite bunks were present at that site. But the large distribution to 
Texas suggests a full supply of Barrack bunks to all posts, including 
Fort Davis. HB-21, the barracks treated in the study, was one of only 
two in use at Fort Davis in 1871-72, and since bunks remained by 
regulation in barracks, the Barrack model would have continued in use in 
HB-21 until taken out of service. They may have been worn out within a 
few years, but that should be determined from the post's quartermaster 
records. It should be noted also that the Fort Davis study assumes that 
the Composite bunk can always be modeled on the company's “No. 9" 
drawing. The subject is more complex than that, as will be seen below. 


See also appendix G. 
23. ARQMG 1872, 142. 


24. B. J. Strong to Chief Quartermaster Department of Texas, Dec. 29, 
1871, QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. 


25. Capt. Samuel T. Ferris to Lieut. J. H. Sheelz, Dec. 11, 1871, and 
Snead & Co. to Chief Quartermaster Military Division of the South, 
Jan. 8, 1872, QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. See appendix F. This was a 
predictable and rather obvious design error, somewhal surprising for the 


man who had designed the dome on the U.S. Capitol. 


26. Snead & Co. to Lieut. Col. James A. Ekin, June 8, 1872, 
QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. "Steel" is the word used in the letter, not 
"iron." it is likely that fittings and screws were of the former, and 


framing of the tatter. 
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27. James A. Ekin to Quartermaster General, June 11, 1872, 
QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. The bolt question is addressed in appendix H, 
although the record is sketchy. 


28. ARQMG 1872, 142. Compare this price with Composite's bid of 
$5.50. 


29. ARQMG 1873, H. Ex. Doc. 1, 43 Cong. 1 Sess., pt. 1, p. 158; 
ARQMG 1874, 154, 160. 


30. Chase to Meigs, Oct. 7, 1872, and Meigs to Chase, Oct. 10, 1872, 
QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. Although the company distributed flyers 
claimirg chat the new "No. 10" model was adopted by the War Department 
in 1873, that was not true. All bunks purchased from Composite from 
November 1871 to the end of the decade were the "No. 9" model, which 
the specification eventually adopted also required. The "No. 10" model 
did not appear in barracks until the 1880s, but it was the only model 


acquired during the 1880s. See appendix G. 


31. Chase to Meigs, June 16, 1873, QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. In the 
same letter Chase added that the firm had received no complaints about 
the bunks it had supplied to the Army. This exchange might be the 
basis for the company's claim that the Army had adopted the “No. 10" 


model in 1873. Actually, it adopted only the name "Composite." 
32. “Q. M. Generai's Notes Nov. 1, 1871," QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. 


33. Gillis to Col. D. H. Rucker, Nov. 4, 1873, QMConFile--Bunks, 
RG92. 


34. S. B. Holabird to Col. D. HH. Rucker, Apr. 25, 1873, 


QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. The men there continued to use wooden 


bunks; why those were not cannibalized for siat stock was not mentioned. 
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35. Risch, Quartermaster Support, 488. 


36. Report on Hygiene, xviii. 


37. ibid., passim. None of the 1! posts is in the national park system 
today. They were Fort Gratiot, Michigan; Fort Stockton, Texas (where 
incidentally, the metal bunks were delivered without slats and there was 
not a tree tor many miles with which to make them: this sparked the 
letter from Holabird identified in note 34. above): Santa Fe. New Meaiceo: 
Fort Wingate, New Mexico; Fort Fred Steele, Wyoming; Camp Hancock 
Dakota; Fort Boise, tdaho; Sitka, Alaska: Camp Apache, Arizona: Ric 


Verde indian Reservation, Arizona: and Camp Verde. Arizona. 


38. Joseph R. Blaise, interview with the author, Springfieid, Va., Oct 
30, 1981. Blaise, a member of the Pear! Harbor Survivors Association 
ano a veteran of World War Iti in the Pacific, enlisted at Fort Totten in 
1939 and later transferred to Hawaii. where he served first in the Coast 
Artillery, then in the Army Air Force. He said the Quardhouse Dunks 
were identical to one shown in prints of a set found some years ago at 
Fort Mifflin, Pennysivania, and now owned by the National Park Service; 
Prints courtesy of NPS, Harpers Ferry Center. incidentally, Blaise 


observed the bunks as a guard, not as a prisoner. 


39. Drawing for patent 127,312, in QMConFile--Bunks, RG92 See 
appendix #H. 


40. Meigs to Secretary of War, Sept. 9 1874, and endorsements, 
QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. This is the source for the descriptive 
information trat follows The lighter weight would significantly reduce 


shipping costs. 


41. Meigs to Col. L. C. Easton, Sept. 19, 1873, QMConFile--Bunks, 
RG9Y2. 
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42. Meigs to H. B. Coyle, Sept. 18, 1874, QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. 


43. (Unsigned, QMG Office) to Col. L. C. Easton, Dec. 10, 1874, 
QMConFilie--Bunks, RG92. 


44. Meigs to “Sir,” Dec. 10, 1874, QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. The 
Quartermaster Department also developed specifications for the bunk, 
probably prepared by Coyle. A handwritten copy in the 
QMConFile--Bunks, RG92, is dated "1874 Oct." and marked on the back 


as received Jan. 22, 1875. See appendix H. 


45. Maj. Cc. E. A. Crofton to QMGen USA, Feb. 2, _ 1876, 
QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. It took much longer than six months for most 


of the reports to arrive. 


46. Capt. James i. Piper to QMGen USA, Aug. 24, 1857, 
QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. 


47. Lieut. C. S. Roberts to Post Adjutant, Ft. Columbus, Jan. 19, 1876, 
OMConFile--Bunks, RG92. 


48. Lieut. William Auman to QMGen USA, Jan. 23, 1876, 
QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. Yet another example of the response: “Taken 
altogether, | consider that they possess every advantage over any bunk 
yet seen in use in the Army." Lieut. J. S. King to QMGen USA, Jan. 
26, 1876, same file. 


49. “Report of a board of officers reviewing the Coy!e army bunk 
proposed for adoption, Philadelphia, Pa., March 16, 1876," 
QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. This report was also published in ARQMG 1876 
(op. cit.), 225. 4 could find nothing further on the second bunk 


mentioned. 


50. ARQMG 1876, 129. The specifications were printed in the following 
year's ARQMG. See appendix H for the bunk as tested and the bunk as 
finally adopted. 
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51. The corresponden 
voluminous. —_ ae rer y by and to Johns and Nis 
16, 1875, and Meigs t raised here. see Johns to Ruf iS lawyers its 
The bunk offer Teck te 2 Nov. 19. 1877. ae ingalis, Aug. 
pattern. incidentals | to was for one closely ee piry RG92. 
(not likely, or the ma . ine V-shaped feet were covered i gop 
have had a point. om rs would have made an issue of y the patent 
bunk (and probably o were probably copied by Meigs ry yaw: 
hia, in wih © by Ingalis and Wallen for ge the Barrack 
posite for their mass oem Gesigns), and 

ion model. — 


appendix E. 
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10 
THE EXPENSE OF PROVIDING THE ARMY WITH STOVES IS VERY GREAT 
(1866-1880 ) 


Bunks were not the only subject troubling the Quartermaster Department 
after the Civil War. The Army's continued failure to establish a policy on 
heating for barracks and other buildings had become an expensive habit 
to support. Open fireplaces and pooriy designed stoves were hazardous 
to the flammable buildings at most posts, and they were prodigious 
consumers of fuel. in 1866 Meigs reported that the Army burned 113,497 
tons of bituminous coal and 86,808 tons of anthracite, for a total of 
200,305 tons that had to be purchased on the open market and delivered 
to posts that year. He could not report the consumption of wood in 1866 
but said that “by far the greater part" of it was cut by the troops rather 
than purchased by contract. ' The fuel-supply burden remained high in 
the following years, even as the Army became smalier, as the issues of 
wood and coal for selected years show: 


Wood Coal 
1868........ 119,973 cords 32,425 tons 
a 125,762 cords 27,118 tons 
ttiknseed 124,372 cords 28,678 tons 
Sibbaceeee 115,995 cords 28,144 tons 


if there was any brake on the Army's fuel consumption, it was that, 
without direction from above, departmental quartermasters were buying 
stoves on the civilian market in response to demands from the posts. As 
with the early purchases of iron bedsteads, there was no standard and no 
consistency from one place to another, and the quartermaster general had 
no idea of what was being purchased with his appropriated money. For 
an entire decade after the Civil War, the only serious effort by the 
Quartermaster Department to find standards for the heating of buildings 
was the trial of the “ventilating double fire-piace" promoted by Dr. 
Billings. On the recommendation of a board of officers, in 1871 the 
department had 25 of them manufactured “for use and trial" at various 
posts. But the idea proved not as good in practice as on paper, and 


they were withdrawn from service after a year or two.* 
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in 1875, after watching the money spent on stoves increase each year and 
with no idea of what was being purchased or even how many of the 
stoves requested were replacements for fragile models broken in use, 
Meigs called a halt. On April 8 he directed 


that some general pattern of cooking and healing stoves and 
ranges should be adopted and the number to be supplied to 
officers and troops prescribed by regulation; that the stoves ofl 
no particular manufacturer should be < ted, bul that general 
specifications of size and construction, of plain, substantial, 
and convenient heating and cooking stoves, adapted to the use 
of bituminous and anthracite coals, and wood, should be drawn 


up, published, and followed hereafter. 


Ordering a board of officers to assemble im Omaha to implement that 
directive, Meigs explained to its president that he believed that the 
department was receiving “excessive requisitions” for stoves and wanted 
to put some limit on them. He also suggested that there probably was 
unnecessary loss from breakage of cast-iron stoves and thal wrought iron 
might be more economical. “It should be borne in mind," he added, “that 


the expense of providing the Army with stoves is very great."> 


By the end of the fiscal year the board had not yet reported. 
Meanwhile, Meigs investigated the history of the problem and discovered 
that it Nad been recognized for a long time. His predecessor had tried 
without success to get special appropriations for stoves and to establish a 
policy on their distribution. Jesup took his case to the secretary of war 
in 1857, arguing the necessity for stoves and ‘or formulating a policy on 
them. Aithough his proposals would have saved money, he got no 


4 
response. 


When the board finally reported in November 1875, the results proved to 
have been worth waiting for. They also cemonstrated that a careful and 
Systematic approach to a supply problem could be more productive than 
the hurried manner in which iron bedsteads had been adopted--a lesson 


not lost on the Quartermaster Department. The stoves designed by the 
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board gave good service for many years and remained unmodified into the 
1880s; the first change was only a minor technical alteration of the grate 


in one of them. 


The board proposed a number of models of stoves for heating and for 
cooking, adapted to meet all ranges of need. The heating stoves were 
designated “Army cast-iron wood heater,” numbers 1, 2, and 3; “Army 
wrought-iron wood heater,” numbers 4 and 5; “Army cast-iron coal 
heater," numbers 6 and 7; and the “Army parlor heater." The cooking 


ranges were “Army cooking range," numbers 1 and 2. 


The board also proposed a supply table. Each company was to get “two 
large stoves in dormitory, one large stove in each the mess-room and 
day-room, one small stove for each of the two rooms for non-commissioned 
officers, and one small stove for the library, and one cooking stove or 
range sufficient to cook its food," making a total of seven. The 
distribution of stoves in hospitals allowed some discretion to the surgeon 
and post commander, and one heating stove each was allowed for each 
guardhouse and “chapel, reading or schoolroom upon requisition approved 
by the commanding officer.” With only minor technical amendmenis, the 
Quartermster general accepted the board's report in whole, and it was 


made regulation by the secretary of war and promuigated in May 1876.” 


On August 28, 1876 the Quartermaster Department solicited bids for the 
manufacture of 160 of the heating stoves (20 of each type) and 40 of the 
cooking ranges (also 20 of each type). interestingly enough, the 
Ordnance Department of the Army was the low bidder on the cast-iron 
heaters, receiving a contract to produce 100 (20 each of numbers 1, 2, 3. 
6, and 7) at Rock Isiand Arsenal, Illinois. Other contracts went to Asa 
Snyder and Company of Richmond, Virainia, for 60 heaters (20 each of 
numbers 4 and 5 and the parlor heater), and William Miller of Cincinnati 
for 40 ranges (20 each of numbers 1 and 2). The department tater 
bought 72 more ranges (22 number 1 and 50 number 2) from Miller, and 
75 more heaters (15 of each type) from Rock island Arsenal. Most of the 
235 heating stoves and 112 ranges had been distributed by late 1877, and 
Meigs avowed, "The success of these stoves and ranges in the Army 


appears to be well assured."° 
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in 1878 the Army bought no cooking ranges because the previous year's 
purchases exceeded requisitions and the Quartermaster Department had a 
surplus on hand--which suggests that the Army had managed to supply 
itself well with ranges of some sorts before there was any definite policy 
on the subject. However, the Rock Island Arsenal produced 201 heating 
stoves (35 number 1, 31 number 2, 35 number 3, 50 number 6, and 50 
number 7) that year, establishing itself as the Army's regular supplier. ’ 


in June 1880 Meigs ordered 140 more stoves from Rock Island, to be 
delivered in fiscal %881. But deliveries that year actually totaled 256 
cast-iron heating stoves, with an additional 276 ordered for the following 
vear.° As older nonstandard stoves wore out, they were replaced with 
the new army standard, and probably by the mid-1880s most barracks 
were furnished with general issue stoves of the model appropriate to each 
room. 


While the establishment of the stove standards stopped waste in 
unregulated stove purchases, whether they reduced the fuel burden is 
questionable, as the following table of fuel issued the Army shows:” 


wood Coal 
a, err. 138,099 cords 40,087 tons 
eee 108,074 cords 33,277 tons 
a eee 120,288 cords 39,386 tons 


The distribution of stoves accomplished something else. Where they 
replaced open fires, they transformed dim, smoky barracks into 
forbiddingly dark dungeons. 
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Notes 


2 ARQMG 1866, H. Ex. Doc. 1, 39 Cong. 2 Sess., 59. The 
distribution of coal purchased is at least some clue to the relative 
proportions of anthracite and bituminous grates, stoves, furnaces, and 
boilers in the Army. Most of them were probably in coastal areas. |! am 
uncertain whether the reported figures refiect fuel consumed at arsenals 
or on army ships, but |! doubt that they do after 1866. The high 
consumption of coal that year might include military railroads in the 
South. The fuel consumption table provided in the text is drawn from 
ARQMG 1868, 815; ARQMG 1870, H. Ex. Doc. 1, 41 Cong. 3 Sess., pt. 
1, pp. 146-47; ARQMG 1871, 125; ARQMG 1872, 139. 


2. This was discussed earlier. See Billings, Report on Barracks and 
Hospitals, vi-xiv; Report on Hygiene, Ivii; M. !. Ludington to Meigs, 


Sept. 25, 1871, printed in ARQMG 1871, 139. 


3. Ludington to Meigs, Aug. 14, 1875, in ARQMG 1875, H. Ex. Doc. 1, 
44 Cong. 1 Sess., 250-51: Meigs to Col. J. C. Davis, May 6, 1857, and 
Meigs to Secretary of War, Apr. 8, 1875, ARQMG 1876, 267-68, 269. 


4. Jesup to Secretary of War, Jan. 26, 1857, copy in ARQMG 1876, 269. 


5. The publication was without drawings in ARQMG 1876, 261-65, and 
possibly a separate booklet. The 1876 publication is reproduced in 
appendix C. Itt was republished with illustrations in 1882 in U. S War 


Department, Quartermaster General's Office, Specifications for Means of 


Transporation, Paulins, Stoves & Ranges, and Lamps & Fixtures for Use 


in the U. S. Army (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1882). 
The drawings in appendix C are copies of those in the 1882 publication, 
from Don Rickey, Jr., and James W. Sheire, The Cavairy Barracks, Fort 


Laramie, Furnishing Study (Washington: National Park Service, 1969). 
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11 
TO MEET A WANT FELT IN THE ARMY 
(1866-1880) 


The umtortunate exercise that culminated in the adoption of the Coyle 
army bunk demonstrated to the Quartermaster Department the need for 
more thoughtful and systematic procedures for supplying the Army's 
material needs. The effort to develop standards for stoves showed how it 


could be done. 


The department, like the nation, was headea anyway in the direction of 
standardization--and bureaucratization and centra! control. Before the 
1870s most items purchased by the department met standards set forth in 
contracts by its purchasing officers, mostly in Philadelphia, and quality 
was ensured chiefly by inspection on delivery. But American industry 
had grown more mechanized and increasingly competitive. More firms 
around th country wanted part of the Army's business. To facilitate 
competitive procurement and at the same time insure consistent quality in 
goods purchased, after 1870 greater mumbers of specifications were 
promulgated, to the extent that they became routine fixtures in the 
annual reports of the quartermaster general. That procedure made it 
possible for firms as widely separated as New York and Louisville to offer 


to supply, for instance, the same buriks. 


For the first time in many years, new specifications for the army blanket 
were issued in 1873 and amended in 1876; in both cases they insured that 
blankets, whether bought in New York or in California, would be identical 
when delivered. ' The fact that each specification was “adopted by the 


Secretary of War" gave it the force almost of law. 


Beginning in 1875, the Quartermaster Department consolidated all existing 
specifications for items of procurement,“ a systematic procedure that 
would eventually leac to official supply manuals. The specifications 
compiled included not only those promulgated in Washington, but a 


substantial number that bore the notation, "Furnished from Philadeiphia 
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Depot by Col. Easton March 2nd, 1875." The tast trace of Callender 
irvine's administrative influence thereby evaporated, for the specifications 
for even-the smallest items were now controlled in Washington and finally 
became a matter of official record. it must be supposed, however, thal a 
large share of the specifications transmitted by Easton had been used in 


contracts at Philadeiphia for many years. 


The specifications compiled in 1875 and thereafter reflected another 
interesting development--the number of separately identifiable contents of 
soldiers’ barracks was on the_ increase. Those transmitted from 
Philadelphia were for traditional things: pots, iron; kettles, camp; 
books, company order; books, company descriptive; books. company 
morning report; books, company clothing account; Diankets, rubber. 
But the next year the Army published specifications for things formerly 
regarded as mundane, or not previously supplied: stencil sets, 
scrubbing brushes, iron bunks, brooms and brushes, and so on. The 
Army was now providing more to its men, and it was exercising ever 


greater control over what they got as well as what they did with it. 


Specifications continued to reflect expanding furniture inventories. = in 
1878 specifications appeared for barrack chairs, a new item of supply. 
The mext year they showed growing attention to the quality of 
merchandise issued in quarters. Along with specifictions for the new 
pillow sacks, the Quartermster Department revised long-standing 


requirements for old things like bedsacks and mosquito netting. 


By that time the Army's policy on furnishings for barracks, which for 
almost a century had been little more than simple concurrence with 
customary practice, was beginning to evolve. in the future, practice 
would be governed by policy, and the systematic development of policy 
would itself become customary. That merel: reflected a more fundamental 
evolution in the military establishment. An «my that had long outfitted 
itself with handicrafts was, like the nation it served, becoming 


industrialized. 
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With the bed central to the soldier's accommodations, items of bedding 
continued to be important. Throughout the 1870s the two basic parts of 
the soldier's bedding remained the 5-pound gray army blanket, issued one 
each in the first and third years of enlistment, and the bedsack. But 
the introduction of the single bedsteads worked remarkable changes on 
the latter, an old army institution. Manufacture of double bedsacks 
ceased in 1878, and in fiscal 1879 only 106 of them were issued, as 
compared with 6,504 singles.> The same thing happened with singie and 


double mosquito bars. 


'n 1875 the growing attention the Army paid to the men's sleeping 


arrangements led to this announcement: 


To meet a want felt in the Army, the Secretary of War, on 18th 
September 1875, on recommendation of the Acting Quartermaster 
General, authorized issue of pillow-sacks to the troops. They 
are made from a very large stock of shelter-tents in store. 
Their issue has made it necessary to increase the monthly 
allowance of straw to enlisted men |from 12 to 16 pounds per 


4 
man |. 


It was not much--especiaily when that same year the Surgeon General's 
Office recommended that wire mattresses, hair pillows, and sheets replace 
the bedsacks>--but it was a step in the right direction. Issue of more 


civilized forms of bedding finally began in limited amounts in 1884.° 


Other things arrived in army buildings in the 1870s. A standard padlock 
was adopted in October 1873, and within a year Meigs reported the 
distribution of 1,122 to various posts requesting them. It was, he said, 
“strong, durable, and secure," and was calied the "Scandinavian, or jail" 


padlock. 


In 1875 came the Army's first official footlocker. The Quartermaster 
Department was directed "to provide in all permanent barracks a box or 
locker 24 inches in length, 12 inches in breadth, and 10 inches in height, 


for each soldier to store his dress uniform and extra clothing; the boxes 
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to be permanent fixtures of the barracks. They are being supplied upon 
the requisition of the proper officers." During fiscal 1875 a total of 568 
of them were supplied to various posts, but the restriction to permanent 


barracks retarded general issue to the whole Army. 


The first general issue of arm item of real furniture other than bedsteads 
Started during fiscal 1878. That was the barrack chair. Meigs reported 


that because his department was under 


instructions to provide chairs for use in barracks by soldiers, 
who have heretofore been accustomed to sit on benches or 
boxes or their beds, arrangements have been made _ to 
manufacture a sufficient supply for the barracks and posts east 
of the Rocky Mountains, at the military prison, at a cos: of $! 
for each chair. To supply the distant posts beyond the Rocky 
Mountains contracts have been made on the Pacific coast, at 
$1.66-2/3 each chair. 


The chair adopted as a model is a strong, substantial wooden 
chair, with wooden molded seat. It is easy, durable, and 
cheap, and will add much to the comfort of troops, and al a 


very moderate expenditure. 


As with other new items of supply after 1875, detailed specifications and 
a design for the chairs were promulgated, so that any one was identical! 
to any other. The supply table was also established by general order. 
The Quartermaster Department would provide one chair to. every 
noncommissioned officer above the corporal, and six for every 12 enlisted 
men of all other grades. During fiscal 1878 the department ordered 
10,912 from the U. S. Military Prison at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and 
an additional 2,000 chairs for the Military Division of the Pacific were 
purchased by contract in California. The next fiscal year the prison 
furnished 7,777 more chairs at 95-1/2 cents each and in fiscal 1880 an 
additional 1,915. 1° 
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At the very end of the 1870s the distribution of reading materials to the 
troops began. in 1877 Secretary of War George McCrary not only 
initiated the actions that resulted in the establishment of post schools and 
libraries (first authorized in 1866) but expressed himself as well on what 
the men should read. in his opinion, all posts should be regularly 
supplied with volumes of the classics and the best current literature, 
including newspapers and magazines, “and these publications should be 
regularly sent to each company in the Army, whether at regular and 
permanent posts or not." As a result, by fiscal 1880 the Quartermaster 
Department was spending about $6,000 a year to supply post schools and 


libraries with books and periodicals. '' 


Because the majority of the Army's buildings were of wood, they were 
Subject to damage or destruction from fire. Barracks especially were 
literal tinderboxes, crammed as they were with wooden fixtures, straw 
bedding, and cloth goods, heated by fireplaces and stoves installed by 
amateurs, and lit by candles or unauthorized lamps thal sometimes seemed 
designed to explode. in the years following the Civil War the losses from 
fires at military posts increased, as did official worries about the 
problem--the fire danger was actually the principal reason that sentries 
were posted. Large fire engines of various types began to receive wide 
distribution, but they did not meet the need. it was desirable that small 
fires be prevented from growing into large ones, and for that purpose 
buckets and boxes of water and sand were routine fixtures in all army 
buildings, in particular those with stoves or fireplaces. S6ui fires often 
began high on walls or in ceilings or attic spaces where faulty flues were 
most likely to ignite them. Such places were difficult to reach quickly, 


so some means of throwing water onto elevated fires was required. 


american industry came to the rescue with the invention of soda-acid fire 
extinguishers. Beginning at least as early as fiscal 1870. possibly the 
year before, the Quartermaster Department distributed the Babcock patent 
fire extinguisher, manufactured in Massachusetts. At first the numbers 
were limited, but Meigs reported issuing 89 ("“more" than the previous 
year) to 23 locations in fiscal 1871, including three to Fort Laramie, 


Wyoming. Through March 1873 only the Babcock product was issued; 


165 
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after that date, others--identical to the original model, since they were ol 
the Babcock patent and made under license--were bought from the 
Champion Fire-Extinguisher Company of Louisville, Kentucky. A total ofl 


27 were distributed to posts in fiscal 1873. le 


Tne Babcock fire extinguisher was a copper-jacketed mode! thal, except 
for its exterior plumbing, closely resembled modern soda-acid 
extinguishers. But it was not ideally suited to the Army's need, because 
it was expensive and complicated to use, and ti was not foolproof. A fire 
at Fort Buford in subzero temperatures in January 1871 burned out of 
contro! because the extinguishers were frozen. in addition, Babcock was 
a Gifficull company to deal with. The result was that up to 1873 fire 
extinguishers remained thinly scattered around the army. ' At a post 
where there were only a few, they most likely would be stationed in 
guarcrooms, since the guard of the day was supposed to be the initial 
fire-fighting force, especially at night. Others would be located around 
the post in accessible and well-advertised locations, especially mear 


storage buildings. 


in 1873 the firm of Hildreth and Johnson brought to Meigs' attention the 
"Johnson Forcible Hand-Pump," also advertised as the "fire assassinator." 
The device was simplicity itself, resembling nothing so much as a bicycle 
pump mounted in a wooden bucket, capabie of shooting a stream of water 
40 feet into the air. The company had managed to obtain the 
enagorsement of Boston's fire marshal--who claimed that if one had been on 
hand in Mrs. O'Leary's barn, there would nave been no Chicago fire--and 
Meigs was greatiy impressed. He ordered a substantial number of them 
for testing, and by December 1873 had distributed them, together with 


instruction cards, to a number of posts, including Fort Davis, Texas. '7 


By that time Meigs apparently believed that he had found the perfect fire 
extinguisher, but he ordered technical trials anyway the next spring. 
The results of those tests showed that the “Johnson Hand Force-Pump," 
as it was called occasionally, “is quite as efficient in extinguishing flames 
as the chemical fire-extinguisher." It was adopted for use, and 214 were 


distributed in 1874, and an additional 756 in 1875. By late 1876 Meigs 
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could announce that nearly all posts held a supply of the chemical! 
extinguishers, and literaliy all had the Johnson pumps. He asserted thai 
the latter seemed to have saved more property from fire than the others, 
which cost six times as much. Oddly enough, it was only after the 
Johnson pump was completely distributed that its use was approved Dy 


1 
the secretary of war. > 
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Notes 


1. Tne details of specifications are discussed below, and the texts 
presented in the appendixes. ARQMG 1872, 141-42, and ARQMG 18/7/, 


269, convey the new blanket specifications. 


a They appear in ROQMG, Miscellaneous Specifications, 18/5-1884, 
RGS92. 


4 ARQMG 1897, H. Ex. Doc. 1, 46 Cong. 2 Sess., pt. 2, p. 281. 


4. ARQMG 1876, 126. 


5. Report on Hygiene, xviii. 


6. Chappell, “Barracks Furnishings,” 26. 


7. ARQMG 1874, 187. This is the one new item of the period for which 
no specifications were issued; it was probably the product of one 


company, but there is little in the records on the subject. 


8. ARQMG 1875, 197, 265. Boxes, chests, and lockers had occasionally 
been mentioned in the field in earlier years, bul apparently they had no 
official standing as items of supply. Any in existence would have been 
made locally. Also, apparenily no drawings of the new footlocker were 


prepared. 


9. ARQMG 1878, 262. The design was replaced in the 1880s with one 


featuring a leather seal. 


10. Ibid., 325-26; ARQMG 1879, 229; ARQMG 1880, 289. The 
establishment of the prison in the early 1870s was itself a significant 
reform in tne treatment of soldiers under sentence of confinement. The 
mstitution still exists at Fort Leavenworth, although with changes o! name 


and governance. 
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11. ARSecWar 1877, H. Ex. Doc. 1, 45 Cong. 2 Sess., pt. 1, p. vii; 
ARQMG 1880, 316. 


12. ARQMG 1871, 125, 210-11; ARQMG 1873, 174-75. 


13. ARQMG 1871, 125; F. W. Farwell to Meigs, Mar. 8, 1871, and 
accompanying freight receipts, QMConFile--Babcock, RG92. In 1871 the 
company somehow greatly offended Meigs by sending him two copies of an 
improved fire extinguisher without invitation or notice. For the fire 


extinguishers, see appendix L. 


14. A substantial file on the Johnson pump (for which the Army never 
settied on a single name) rests in ROQMG, Correspondence Relating to 
Army Wagons, Annual Estimates, Furchase of Force Pumps and Padlocks, 
1873, RG92. Advertising accompanies Hildreth and Johnson to M. |}. 
Ludington, Sept. 26, 1873. Unfortunately, it seems thal no copies of the 
instruction card have survived. That is regretable, as they were 
probably fixed to walls at pump locations. Fort Davis, according to a list 
dated Dec. 8, 1873, received 12 cards--possibly implying that it received 


12 pumps, although the record is not clear. 


15. ARQMG 1873, 118; ARQMG 1874, 123, 187; ARQMG 1875, 251; ARQMG 
1876, 131, 237. The purpose of the pumps was officially “in controlling 
and suppressing fires in their incipiency." in other words, small 
extinguishers attacked only smal! fires. Once a blaze got oul of hand, 


heavier engines were required. 
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12 
FIAT LUX 
( 1866-1880 ) 


Since the Revolution, the only authorizea source of illumination in the 
barracks of the United States Army had been candies. And even they 
remained, by regulation, in insufficient supply. The quarters were dim 
enough to begin with, but after stoves generally replaced open fireplaces, 
conditions were even worse. One observer in the 1870s said that the few 
s¢attered candies in barracks sufficed only “tc render darkness visible.” 
in 1880 an officer wrote that if the general of the army wished to know 
why enlisted men deserted in great numbers, “he has only to look into 
our dungeon barracks with the men huddled around the flickering flame 
of one or two candles. How many evenings would he or any officer spend 


in such a hole?" 


The need for better light was as great as that for better beds. But this 
time American technology exceeded its ‘own abilities. By the 1850s and 
1860s new lamps were piling up in the Patent Office as new stoves had in 
earlier years. As they proliferated on the Civilian market, inevitably 
some began to appear in barracks, hospitals, and Quardrooms, 
occasionally with devastating results. The Army feared fire as much as it 
feared any human enemy, and in 1869 it issued an order outlawing the 
use of lamps burning volatile oils in ali army = $ structures. The only 
alternative it considered (bul did not adopt) was for the Subsistence 
Department to add to t*e ration extra candies “of extraordinary size," 


and to supply lard oi! and tanterns for guardrooms .* 


The 1869 order caused a sotrm of controversy in the Army. It aiso was 
ambiguous, as officers were uncertain about whether it applied to their 
own quarters. So the following year the secretary of war directed the 
issue of General Order 17, which only confused things more, and finally 
General Order 42, which prohibited the issue or the use of “all varieties 
of Coal Oils" for illumination at military posts “except by commissioned 


| 3 
officers in their quarters." 
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But the subject would not rest, since the men wanted better lighting, and 
their officers supported them. Throughout the 1870s officers complained 
about the dimness of the barracks, repeatediy asked to be allowed to 
purchase lamps with company funds, or reported the successful and safe 
use of such lamps as were permissable--although what those might be, 
except for lard-cil types, was always in doubt. At Willets Point, New 
York, for instance, a company commander reported that his men were 
using the "Cleveland Safety Lamp (Metal)" burning “Astral” oil, but no 
one knew whether stabilized distillates like that should be allowed.“ 


The Subsistence and Quartermaster Departments both maintained a 
considerable interest in the possible adoption of lamps, chiefly because 
they were bombarded with complaints and requisitions from the officers. 
But they were unable to overcome their own fears that lamps were 
inherently dangerous. At the request of the commissary general of 
subsistence, in 1872 and 1873 the Corps of Engineers performed tests on 
a number of lamps burning a variety of fuels. Their technical report 
pronounced some of them safe and suitabie of army use, but afterwards 
"ane in accordance with the views of the Commissary General," the 


secretary of war declined to alter the policy promulgated in 1870.> 


The effect of such a policy, however, was the same as the absence of 
policy on stoves. It might seem that lamps were forbidden, but there 
was no flat prohibition applicable to all lamps, at least not to those nit 
using “mineral oil," which was how the Army termed. distillate 
hydrocarbons. Lamps appeared here and there in defiance of regulations, 
and the pressure from officers and men mounted steadily. in 1877 the 
Subsistence Department felt it must review the entire question and 
concluded that some effort should be made to determine whether there was 
a safe lamp for the Army; the safety of those used without authorization 


certainly could not be guaranteed.° 


The secretary of war succumbed the following year, appointing a board of 
officers to consider the lamp question. The officers had little difficulty 
in arriving at the conclusion that some better way of lighting barracks 


was needed to replace the candies. The standard issue of adamantine 
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candies, they pointed out, gave the average company about 15 pounds 
per month, or three candies per day to light the orderly room, squad 
rooms, mess room, and kitchen--certainly not enough, especially since the 
open fireplaces were mostly gone. in 1879 the board recommended the 
adoption of lamps. The secretary of war concurred, and directed the 
Quartermaster Department to conduct tests to develop lamps su’tsble for 
the barracks. After three types available on the civilian markel were 
given highly technical evaluations, the department selected a brass lamp 
from the Manhattan Brass Company, adopting it in two styles--a two-lamp 
pendant model, and a single-iamp bracket type. Appropriations were 
requested and granted by the Congress February 24, 1881, in order to 
begin distribution of the mew lamps in fiscal 1882. General Order 50 of 
May 24, 1881, transferred responsibility for the supply of lamps and fuel 
from the Subsistence to the Quartermaster Department and set forth 


regulations governing the distribution of lamps to officers and men.’ 


The transfer of the supply of lighting from the Subsistence to the 
Quartermaster Department suggests that, until 1881, it was the belief of 
the Army that while the men might require some illumination, barracks 
and hospitals did not. it can therefore be said that in a sense lighting 


was not part of the furniture of barracks until after that date. 


The Quartermaster Department, as it had with iron bedsteads, 
footiockers, and chairs, accepted this new burden with bureaucratic 
grace. The new lamps, Meigs reported, would cost the Army about 
$2,500 per year more than candies, but the cost was probably justified by 
the fact that each lamp gave off the light of 16 candies, to the benefit of 
the troops. “The men," he suggested, “being able to read without injury 
lo their eyes, [will] spend more time in rational amusements and less time 


at the sulier store, al the grog-shops, and in the guardnouse."® 


Perhaps he was correct. When it became known that, at long last, lamps 


would be provided in barracks, one enlisted soidier penned: 
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So if “fiat lux” the order is, 


And candies are shown the door, 


Round the bright kerosene 
Twenty men will be seen, 


M 
To one at the trader's store. 


- 
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Notes 


1. Risch, Quartermaster Support, 489; Foner, United States Soldier 


Setween Wars, 18 (quotations). 


- General Order 58, 1869, and draft Commissary Department Circular 
dated Oct. 1869, in RAGO, Letters Received (Main Series, 1861-70), File 
214 — 1868, Correspondence Relating to the Use of Oj! for ltilumination at 
Army Posts, 1868-77, NA microcopy M-619, Roll 621, RG92, cited 
hereafter as AGO Oil File 


3. “Memorandum as to use of Mineral Oj! for illuminating purposes at 
Military Posts (1877)," AGO Oil File, RG94. Terminology, incidentally, is 
ery confusing in the early history of this subject, because many terms 
that soon became generic, like “kerosene” and “coal-oil,” were originally 


brand names. 


4. Capt. A. McKenzie to Post Adjutant, Apr. 28, 1873, AGO Oil File, 
RG94. Astral Oi) was made by the Oil House of Chas. Pratt, New York, 
and was a4 petroleum product with claims to safety. The AGO Oil File has 
a large number of the company's advertisements and technical claims along 


with those of many other fuel and lamp producers. 


>. “Memorandum as to use of Mineral Oi! . . . (1877)," AGO Oj File, 
RGY4. 
6 ibid. 


7 ARQMG 1881, 12-13, 225-26; Risch, Quartermaster Support, 489, 


summarizes the subject, as does Chappell, “Barracks Furnishings." The 
drawings and specifications for the lamps are not presented in this report 


because they did not come into being until after 1880. 
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8. ARQMG 1881, 12-13. 


9. Quoted in Foner, United States Soldier Between Wars, 78. 
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13 
EVERY ROOM OCCUPIED AS BARRACKS 
(1800-1812) 


On April 28, 1801, Secretary of War Henry Dearborn issued “Regulations 
[t]lo be observed in the allowance of Barracks or Quarters to the Officers 
of the Army, and in the delivery and distribution of Fuel and Straw to 
the garrisons on the sea coast and recruiting parties." As the title 
implies, those were not regulations for barracks, and indeed it does not 
appear that the War Department believed itself conjoined to provide 
barracks for enlisted men at all; quarters allowances were set forth only 


for officers. 


On the same day Dearborn also promulgated “Regulations Respecting 
certain Supplies and Objects of special and extra Expense."* They 
established the limits of army supply and allowed the six categories of 
supplies that the Army afforded itself to be provided by subsistence 


contractors in the absence of an officer of the Quartermaster Department: 


The several Contractors, besides rations including ardent 


spirits and vinegar, shall only provide and furnish Quarters, 


Transportation, Forage, Fuel, Straw and Stationery’ to 


recruiting parties where there is no appropriate officer of the 
Quarter Master General's Department to furnish the same. The 
Quarters intended, are those of a temporary kind. The power 
to provide them shall not extend to the building or repairing of 
barracks. In what they furnish, they shall govern themselves 


exciusively by the regulations which have been established by 


law or by the War Department, and in cases to which no 
regulations apply, by the orders of the particular commanding 


officer. 


No repairs shail be made to any barracks or buildings which 
shall incur a disbursement of money exceeding fifty dollars, but 


by an order of the Secretary of War. 
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Before 1812, therefore, the Army's regulations did not require that its 
men be housed in barracks, except al “permanent” posts, few of which it 
possessed. instead, most of the Army was regarded as in the field, and 
outfitted accordingly. it was revealed in 1812 that the equipage supplied 
to the men tor field service included tents, iron kettles, and tin pans. 
Se the pattern established during the Revolution remained in force up to 
1812: The men tived in tents in the summers and in huts during the 


uinters. 


In ratifying that custom, the 1801 regulations on the issue of tirewood 
reveal madvertently that the men's huts were assumed to house groups ol 
eight, as had those at New Windsor two decades before. Fuei was issued 
to enlisted men trom the first of October through the first of April as 


follows: 


To every room occupied as barracks by eight non-commissioned 


officers, musicians and privates, one cord per month 
To a garrison barrack guard, hall a cord per month. 


To the sick in hospital, the allowance of wood is to be 


regulated by the surgeon. 


Those allowances were cul in half the rest of the year. in addition, they 
could be reduced of increased by the commanding genera! “under special 
circumstances."* The only change in ftuel allowances betore !8l2 came 
May 1, 1806, when the secretary authorized additional fuel at posts, 


garrisons, and recruiting rendezvous north of the 39th parallel: 
To every room occupied by eight men, half a cord per month. 
To a garrison or quarter guard, half a cord per month. 
The 1801 regulations on straw suggest that the two-man palliasse, or 


bedsack, was also accepted as customary--bul probably only in butidings, 


or winter quarters, as in tater years they were not issued officially 
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except in garrison. From 1801 to 1812, the following was the straw 


allowance: 


1. One truss of straw weighing thirty six pounds, is allowed 
for each palliass for two men. At the expiration of sixteen 
days, each palliass is to be refreshed with eight pounds. At 
the expiration of thirty two days, the whole straw is to be 
removed, and a fresh bedding of one truss to be furnished, 
and so on, every succeeding period of sixteen and thirty two 


days. 


2. The same quantity of straw is allowed for servants or 
batmen not soldiers, and for washer-women attached to each 
company in the proportion of one washer-woman to every 


seventeen non-commissioned officers and privates. 


3. The straw is to be changed for the sick in the hospital as 
often as may be deemed necessary: this necessity to be 
determined by the surgeon, or surgeon's mate, in the absence 


of the surgeon.° 


The entire purpose of the early regulations was to control the 
expenditure of public money. Therefore, the issue of fuel and straw was 
lightly controlled. They could be drawn only during the month they 
were to be used, and measured according to the number of men for which 
they were requisitioned, with reductions for men not present. There was 


also ample provision of otherwise reducing quantities. ’ 


With the Army not feeling itself called upon to provide barracks for most 
of its men, tittle about the interior arrangements of the buildings can be 
derived from the regulations in effect before 1812. Some things, 
however, can be inferred. The common soldier hut was probably little 
changed from the time c* the Revolution--many of the officers, after all, 
were veterans of that war--except that at foris they would have been 
built in series, with common walis, and against the stockades. The 


typical hut was probably built of logs or puncheons set in trenches. 
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Roofing, since the straw issue was a difficult item of supply on the 
frontier, probably was either brush and mud, or rough boards. 
Quartermasters supplied hand tools for the construction of winter 
Quarters, if tools were available. Since the straw allowance (when 
actually met) was generous, any bunks or palliasses would have been 


large or deep. On everything else, the regulations were silent. 


A few contents of the huts can be surmised from military custom. The 
issue of blankets to soldiers had been traditional since ancient times. 
Each man had one blanket--two men shared two blankets--which in this 
period was usually wool, sometimes cotton, white, with a blue stripe near 
each enc, and by 1808 three 5-inch points (blue) at one end, with the 
nap raised on one side.° The blankets were lighter than those of later 
years, weighed 3 to 34 pounds each, measured 4 to 4% by 6 feet, and 
probably soon became filthy eod then disintegrated rapidly in field 


service. 


Other contents would have been a few candies, which were supposed to 
be among the undependable supplies of rations, and kettles and (it can 
be guessed) a few pans from the camp and garrison equipage. That 


much the Army would furnish, but probably no more. 


The quarters were heated with open fireplaces, probably built annually of 
mud and sticks, and intended for cooking as well as heating. The 
presence of hooks, cranes, and possibly trivets or spiders must ziso be 
supposed, along with hatchets and boxes for firewood, but again the 


regulations were silent. 


The only other attempts at governance of barracks contents before 1812 
came in the rare decisions to erect “permanent” quarters. Evidently the 
War Department believed that it did have an obligation to provide 
barracks at permanent posts, as witnessed in Dearborn's instructions on 


the construction of Fort Detroit in 1815: 


But, if brick cannot be made in the vicinity of the Fort, other 


materials should be procured... for erecting two 
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barracks, each sixty two feet in length, twenty in width, and 
one and a half story in heighth; each barrack to be divided 
into four rooms, exclusive of the half story, which should be 
occupied for lodging rooms. Each lower rcom should have a 
large fire place, with a closet on one side, and a stair way on 
the other, to ascend to the lodging rooms; and should also have 
two windows o° twenty squares of 7 by 9 glass each. To each 
upper room there should be one lutheran [luthern] window of 
twelve squares of like glass. The walis of the half story 


should not exceed 3-1/2 feet in heighth.° 


it can be inferred from Dearborn's orders that at permanent posts men 
lived in larger groups and slept in lofts--probably without bunks--and 
that the Army would, employing troop labor, afford a certain degree of 
comfort to the soldiers. Gut besides the benches and tables that they 
must build for themselves (not mentioned), the furniture that the men 
would receive from the Army would remain only their blankets, candies, 


and camp and garrison equipage. 


Dearborn also proposed the erection of a guardhouse “of one story, and 
about 15 feet square. The walis of the guard house should be built of 
square timber of nine inches thickness." '° What that structure would 


contain, if anything, is open to speculation. 


But few men of the Army lived at places like Detroit before 1812. For 
the rest, the closest to a War Department policy on housing was 
Dearborn's declaration that it was not “useful or expedient to construct 
expensive works for our interior military posts ... ." He required that 
frontier posts be simpie stockades 120 feet square, with a pair of 
bloc khouses On Opposite corners, and containing the simplest quarters and 
storehouses. | That the winter hut persisted was because it was 


traditional and necessary, not because it was a subject of regulation. 
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14 
ANY BUILDING OCCUPIED BY TROOPS AS A BARRACK 
(1812-1818) 


in 1812 Congress and the War Department overhauled the general 
regulations of the Army, publishing the revision the following year. 
They were a considerably more detailed volume of rules than had existed 
before, and for the first time in its history the Army formally provided 
for housing for the enlisted men: “To twelve non-commissioned officers, 
musicians, or privates, one room, or (in the summer) a kitchen." That 
also refiected abandonment of the New Windsor precedent; now the Army 
supplied its soldiers in groups of six and housed them in dozens. it is 
reasonable to suppose that that reflected actual construction practices on 
the frontier, since a combination of influences made 1!2-man rooms more 
pract cal than eight-man quarters. In addition, the new regulations 
revealed a concerted effort to reduce expenses. Issuing the same 
quantities of firewood to 12 men as formerly had gone to eight would 


produce a significant sav ngs. 


Even though quarters were built by the men, using tools lent for the 
purpose, they remained public property. The soldiers and their officers 


were enjoined to take care of them: 


When any building occupied by troops as a barrack shall have 
been left by them in a filthy state, or shall have suffered 
injury by them, the Quartermaster of the post or of the party 
succeeding to them, shall, in the one case, have the quarters 
cleansed, and in the other repaired; and the experise of doing 
so shall be deducted from the pay of the officers commanding 
the party which immediately preceded in the occupation of the 


buildings, so cleansed and repaired.> 


The chief purpose of the regulations remained the control of public 


expenditures. "Straw for soldiers' bedding" was one of only six 
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categories of articles that Quartermasters were allowed to purchase. The 
Others were forage; fuel; stationery; horses, carts, wagons, and Doats; 
ano boards, nails, and other materiais to Duild or repair barracks, 
nospitais, and bridges.” To contain expenses, the issue of fuel and 


Straw was controlled rigourously: 


Requisitions for fuel or straw must state the number and rank 
of the officers, the number of non-commissioned officers and 
privates, servants, batmen, and washerwomen, for whom it may 
be demanded, and certified by the commandant of the regiment, 


garrison, or recruiting rendezvous. 


No fuel or straw shall be drawn for officers, or for soldiers, 
whiist on furlough; mor any allowance made to them for the 


3 
same. 


Wood for fue! was issued according to the number of kitchens “or room 
occupied for cooking,” which when compared with the quarters allowance 
suggesis that the men cooked in their quarters in the winters. The fuel 
allowance was one cord per montn in the summer in the north, and all 
year south of the Ohio River, and one and one-half cords per month in 
the north during the winter. It could be drawn cnly in the monin it was 


to be used.” 


Regarding other items furnished to the men, Congress on January 11, 
1812 showed iis diligent economy by fixing tre ration of candies at 14 
pounds and of soap at 4 pounds, each to every 100 rations. ’ That smai! 
aliowance remained the basic rule for miny decades thereafter. 

The palhasse disappeared from the regulations without mention of a 
replacement, aithough it is known that the word “bedsack" was in use by 
1811 and that the Purchasing Departmen.  manutacturing bedsacks 
before 1817 But according to the regulations, straw alone was issued 
for bedding, at the rate of one truss of 36 pounds for every two men, 
refreshed with an acditional 8 pounds after 16 days, then replaced with a 
new truss after 32 days, and so on--except for the vanished palliasse, 


the same as before, with some cther m ror changes in wording. 
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Camp and garrison equipage for the men was enumerated for the first 
time in the new reguiations, but only by indirection in the rules of 
governing provision of transportation: “To each company or detachment 
of 100 men, shall be allowed one four-horse waggon and team, or 2 
two-horse waggons and teams, for the conveyance of baggage, and camp 
equipage consisting of one convenon tent, one iron kettle, and two tin 


7 9 
pans, for every six men.” 


Accordingly, if the regulations are to be a guide, during the years after 
1812 the men were housed in the summers in six-man tents, each company 
being allowed a kitchen structure of some sort. in the winters they 
hutted uo in groups of a dozen, furnishing themselves with wooden 
objects (none of which the regulations acknowledged) as circumstances 
permitted. Each barrack would include in its furnishings for 12 soldiers 
two iron kettles and four tin pans for food that could be cooked in the 
room's primitive fireplace No more than 1% pounds of soft candies would 
be available to light the room every eight days, less those required for 


guardrooms and other spaces. And the men were supposed to keep their 


quarters clean, at least when they vacated them. 


18/7 
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15 
STRAW IS NOT A PERSONAL ALLOWANCE 
(1819-1838 ) 


The general regulations issued in 1812 and 1813 governed the Army until 
March 2, 1821. The only official action during that period that affected 
the appearance of barracks contents occurred in January 1821, when the 
secretary of war approved the suggestion of Callender Irvine that 
thereafter each army blanket be marked in the center “with the letters 
U.S. with indelible liquid." The purpose was to discourage theft and 
sale of the blankets by soldiers, and from that time on the national 


initials were distinctive on army blankets . 


The new general regulations adopted in 1821 were the work of Winfield 
Scott, who evidenced in them not only respect for War Department 
Irugality, but his own experience and opinions on such matters as 
sanitation. For example, he went beyond requiring that field camps be 
kept free of filth (a virtue in which armies traditionally fell short) to 
demand that the soldiers themselves be tidy in their persons. Uniforms 
were to be kept clean and underwear was to be changed three times a 
week in midsummer and twice a week (Sundays and Thursdays) the rest 
of the year. The men should wash their hands and faces daily after 
fatigue, "shave themselves (if necessary), and brush or comb their 


heads." 


Regarding barracks, units and their quarters were to be inspected twice 
a week by various officers, who in addition were required to make daily 
"visits" to quarters and "frequent general visits, in the course of the 
month" to hospitals, guardhouses, and other buildings. > The purpose of 
the inspections and visitations was to ensure that things were arranged 


as the regulations said they should be. 


The "chambers" housing the men were to be numbered according to the 


numbers of the units occupying them, "and the numbers inscribed on the 
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outer doors." in addition, the "name of each soldier will be labelled on 
his bunk, in the place most apparent... .". The regulations said that 
the quarters should contain arm racks, which were to be used in 
prescribed fashion: "Fire arms will be habitually placed, (the cock let 
down, and the bayonet in its scabbard) in the arm-racks; the 
accoulrements suspended over the firelocks; swords hung by the belts, 


ud 
on pegs. 


The bunks were by _ indirection to have shelves, a lower to hold 
knapsacks and an upper for clothing, folded in prescribed fashion. In 
addition, "shoes, after being well cleaned and tied together, soles oul 
{were to be] hung on a peg over the bolster." The men were specifically 


forbidden from putting "any article whatever under the bedding."” 


The regulations also recognized the presence in barracks of other, 


miscellaneous contents: 


Cooking and table utensils, after being well cleaned, will be 
arranged in closets or _ recesses. Blacking, whiting, and 
brushes, will be placed as much out of sight as practicable; the 


whiting pot well covered. 


When there is a necessity of keeping a supply of fuel in the 


chambers, it will be put in boxes near the fire places. 


Bread will be placed on shelves prepared for the purpose. 
Fresh meat hung out at the back windows on hooks--but not in 


the sun.” 


The regulations acknowledged that circumstances could prevent absolute 
conformity with their requirements but demanded that "the spirit of them 
will be adhered to, in order to establish a convenient uniformity in all the 
chambers . . . Accordingly, as often as the troops change quarters, a 
chamber will be established as a model for the others." Finally, the 


rooms were to be kept scrupulously clean: 
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Unless under special circumstances, Saturdays will be more 
particularly appropriated to police. The chiefs of squads will 
cause bunks and bedding to be over-haled; floors to be 
washed, sanded, or scoured; arms to be cleaned; accoutrements 
to be whitened and polished; and ever thing else to be put into 


the most exact state of order and assteenn* 


The officers of the Quartermaster Department remained hemmed in by 
restrictions and as limited as before in what they could purchase, which 


except upon special authorization was only 


all forage, fuel, straw, and stationery, for the use of the 
troops transported and issued agreeably to the 
regulations; . . . dragoon and artillery horses, and horses, 
oxen, wagons, carts, and boats, for the transportation of 
baggage; . .. boards, plank, nails, and other materials for 


constructing and repairing barracks, hospitals, and bridges .° 


The quartermasters' oversight of the condition of barracks was more 


carefully guarded by the 1821 regulations: 


All public barracks and quarters are under the direction of the 
officers of the quartermaster's department, and _= shall be 
assigned by them to the officers and troops of the army, 
agreeably to the regulations. For any damage sustained after 
barracks or quarters shall have been so assigned, the officer 
commanding the regiment, company, or detachment, occupying 
them, shall be held accountable; and he shall cause them to be 
repaired at his own expense, or that of the individual or 
individuals by whom the damage was done. No repairs shall be 
made at the expense of the United States, but by direction and 
under the superintendence of the officers of the quartermaster's 
department; and no expenditure on that account shall be made 


by them, at permanent posts, in time of peace, when the whole 
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sum required to complete the work shall exceed one hundred 
dollars, without the special sanction of the secretary of war, 
communicated through the quartermaster general: nor shall 
expenditures thus made exceed, for any post, the sum of three 


| 9 
hundred dollars per annum, without such sanction. 


Similar restrictions pertained to quarters left "in a filthy state," or in 
need of repair, by troops leaving them, and it was almost inevitable that 
the Army would in the regulations formalize its habitual reluctance to 
build permanent quarters: "No permanent barracks or quarters shall be 
erected at the expense of the United States, but by order of the 


10 
secretary of war." 


The fuel allowance was altered again, reverting to allocation to men 
instead of to rooms. This time fuel was issued to men in groups of six, 
one-half cord per month from May through October, one cord per month 
from November through April, with an additional one-fourth cord per 
month in December, January, and February north of 40°. Since the men 
still lived chiefly in groups of 12, as was plainiy implied in the 
regulations, the fuel allowance remained substantially as before, except 
that the winter season was shortened and the line for extra winter wood 
moved north from the Ohio River to the 40th parallel (making some 
reduction of the army total). There was a new option, however: "Coal 
may be issued, in lieu of wood, in proportion to the cost thereof." As 
before, fuel could be drawn only in the month for which it was to be 
used. |! Finally, “at all posts in the vicinity of public or indian lands, 
which afford fire-wood, the necessary fuel will be provided by fatigue 
parties detailed from the troops, under the direction of the several 


commanding officers." e 


Perhaps the greatest change affecting the men's accommodations that 
appeared in the 1821 regulations was the reduction of the straw allowance 


virtually by half: 


One truss of straw, weighing eighteen pounds, is allowed to 


every two men, at the commencement of the month. At the 
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expiration of fifteen days, each truss will be refreshed with 
four pounds, and at the expiration of the month the whole 
straw will be removed, and a fresh bedding of one truss will be 


furnished. 


The same quantity of straw is allowed to servants, or bat men, 
not soldiers, and for washerwomen, in the proportion of one to 


every seventeen men. 


The allowance and change of straw for the sick in hospitals, 


will be regulated by the senior attending surgeon. '* 


The drastic reduction in the straw allowance suggests that in 1821 or 
shortly after the common army bunk assumed the narrow width that would 
be reported at posts in the next two decades. While bunks probably 
were wider when the men received 36 pounds of straw in the initial issue 
(and assuming that bunks were present at all), after 1821 the bunks 


seldom exceeded 3 feet in width, to accommodate two men. 


The principal reason for the reduced allowanc probably had nothing to 
do with changing bunk dimensions--which likely were an accommodation 
either to more crowding or to the smaller straw issue or both--but instead 
reflected the Army's ceaseless search for ways to cut expenses. The new 


straw allotment cost half as much to buy and ship as the earlier one. 


There were other ways the cost of straw could be curtailed: "At all 
posts in the vicinity of prairies belonging to the public, hay will be used 
in lieu of straw, and shall be provided by the troops." '4 At the posts 
where the men filled their bedding with prairie hay, the bedbugs, lice, 
and other pests already inhabiting the bunks would thereafter enjoy the 
company of sand fleas, chiggers, ticks, and other visitors from the 


outdoors. 


Bedsacks were not yet specifically to be issued to men in garrison or 
winter quarters, although they were already a major item of procurement 


and, presumably, supply. But other articles of camp and garrison 
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equipage, which made their way into the men's quarters, were 


enumerated: 


To every six non-commissioned officers, musicians, ana 
privates, including the authorized number of washerwomen and 
servants, one common tent, one iron kettle, two tin pans, and 
one hatchet; and to each company six axes and (four 
spades... . In lieu of kettles, iron pots may be furnished 


1 
to troops in garrison. 


Finally, the 1821 regulations offered one last miserly touch by requiring 
thal 


all casks and boxes, in which clothing, camp equipage, and 
other stores may be received, shal! be carefully preserved and 
returned to the quartermaster, who shail cause them to be sold, 


’ ; ' | 
and account for the proceeds in his next quarterly account. 6 


The clear implication of that instruction was that the soldiers would not 
be allowed to improve their barracks with wood taken from shipping 


containers. 


if the regulations were any reflection of reality, soldiers after 1821 were 
expected to live in barracks much as they had since 1812, in groups of 
12. Their lives were more carefully supervised, and in general they were 
to arrange themselves as they would on campaign, according to order of 
battle, with unit numbers on the doors and the men's names on bunks 
and equipment. Each soldier had a certain zone prescribed for him in 
space and time, and in that zone he maintained his bed, clothing, and 
weapons in harmony with a bunkmate. Arm racks, like bunks, were now 
acknowledged but not specifically required; and it can be supposed that 
they were closely associated with the bunks (to which, in addition, 
shelves and shoepegs were to be affixed). The possible presence of 
additional room contents like benches, tables, and cleaning implements was 
accepted by the regulations, but mot demanded. if they were there, they 


were to be kept clean. 
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Camp and garrison equipage present in quarters was more carefully 
enumerated, and therefore accounted for, but the issue of bedsacks in 
garrison was at most a matter of custom, not regulation. The greatest 
change from earlier days was the smaller allowance of straw for bedding. 
Finally, troops were clearly allowed to cook with pots instead of camp 
kettles when they were in barracks--assuming the agreement (and 


adequate budget) of the post quartermaster. 


Except at the rare “permanent” posts, army barracks life was merely a 
wooden variation on camp life, and the soldiers were always on campaign. 
When they were in barracks, they lived under the same discipline that 
governed them in the field. Since such conditions were "temporary," 
albeit year-round, the absence of amenities, like enough candles to read 


by or sufficient firewood to heat rooms, as well as food could be excused. 


Winfield Scott continued to perfect the regulations, and a new edition was 
adopted in 1925, '/ But as they pertained to the life of men in quarters, 
they were unchanged from 1821. Junior officers received a little more 
fuel in the winters, but not the men, whose issue of straw and list of 


camp and garrison equipage were unaltered. 


No effort was made to prescribe uniform standards even for barracks 
fixtures as essential as bunks and arm racks during this period. In 1826 
an inspector general asked that standard drawings and instructions be 
prepared and distributed, but there is no evidence that he received any 
response. | 

The next revision of the general regulations appeared in 1835. '9 
Concerning barracks life, these regulations were somewhat more concise 
but unchanged in essential details. The most outstanding difference from 
the regulations of the 1820s was that the day for cleaning the barracks 
was changed to Friday .°° The issue of blankets was formalized; the 
soldier received one in the first year of his three-year enlistment, 


another in the second, but none in the third.*! 
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There were some additional statemenis in the 1835 regulations that, 
although they did not alter previous practices, revealed some changes in 
official attitudes. The Army now acknowledged that it would permit the 


men to outfit their quarters with basic furniture: 


Materials shall be furnished at the public expense for bunks, 
benches, and tables, for soldiers' barracks, and hospitals, 
which shall be made under the direction of the officers of the 
Quarter Master's Department, by artificers drawn from the 
companies. These articles shall be considered as fixtures, and 
shall bear the numbers of the rooms for which they are 
provided, and shall not be removed, except by the authority ot 
the officers of the Quarter Master's Department of the 
respective posts. Commanding officers of companies, and 


attending Surgeons, will receipt and be held accountable for 


them. ee 


In practical terms, there was probably little that was new in_ that 
statement, because it is likely that it merely ratified practices that had 
been going on for years. But it marked the first formal acknowledgement 
that the definition of most posts as "temporary" needed some qualification. 
if the barracks required furniture, then they were something more than 
wintertime substitutes for summer tents. The Army, although always in 
the field on campaign, might well have occasion to occupy certain places 
for some length of time. On the other hand, it should be noted that the 
regulations did not require the Army to provide any furniture to the men 
themselves. Furniture instead was supplied by troop labor to the 


buildings, and the men using it must take care of it. 


Another new feature of the 1835 regulations, however, did show some 
regard for the soldiers' personal well-being. in repeating the established 
18-pound straw allowance, the regulations offered a warning to those who 


Saw it as a possible source of income: 


Straw is not a personal allowance or emolument--it is furnished 


to secure the health and comfort of the soldiers, and is not, on 
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any account, to be sold for their benefit; if mot used by those 
for whom it is provided, as bedding, it is to be returneu to the 


Quarter Master's Department. 


Another gleam of dawning enlightenment was reflected in the fact that the 


regulations now promoted personal hygiene in the fullest sense: 


Bathing is recommended, and where conveniences for it are to 

be had, the men should be made to bathe at least once a week. 

The feet are to be washed always at least twice a nosh. 
in the real worid of army ranks, barracks life and barracks furniture 
remained essentiaily unchanged by regulation, other influences aside, for 
two full decades after 1821--in fact, it can fairly be said that little of 


material import changed in the regulations for five decades, except in 


theoretical terms. But the Army did not desire always to be in 
"temporary" circumstances, in the field chasing Indians. Its aspirations 
were to become a permanent force for national defense, living in 


permanent quarters suitable for the accommodation of soldiers. 


By the end of its first half-century of existence, the American Army had 
become very proficient at managing its men, leading them into combat, 
feeding, paying, supplying, and moving them, clothing and arming 
them--all the things necessary to a fighting force--despite a tradition of 
penury and the natural obstacles of an unsettled frontier--except for the 


one essential of decent housing. 


On November 24, 1838, Secretary of War Poinsett moved the regulation of 
barracks an important step forward when he _ set forth the first 
comprehensive statement on how the Army's buildings were to be 


constructed: 


Rules and Regulations for insuring uniformity and a due 
economy in the construction of the permanent public buildings 
hereafter to be erected for the use of the Quartermaster's, 


Engineer, Ordnance, and all other departments of the army. 
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Ist. Materiais.--None but the best «ind shali enter into the 


construction. 


2nd. Workmanship. --Plain, workman-like, and free from alli 


ornament not necessary to a neat finish. 


3rd. Doors and Shutters.--Framed, flat pannels, with a bead 


round the rails. For posts, south of the 40th degree of 
latitude, Venitians may be substituted for the shutters to the 
quarters and barracks. For store and other houses, the doors 
and shutters shall be framed, and the pannels flush with the 


rails. 


4th. Roofs, whenever practicable, shali be covered with Zinc, 
tin, sheet iron, slate tile, or other durable and incombustible 


substances. 


Sth. Piazzas are allowed for places where the circumstances of 
Climate and exposure, render their addition necessary to health 


and protection against the elements. 


6th. Stairs.--For the exterior they shall consist, if attached to 
a stone or brick building, of stone; otherwise of wood, 
substantially put together. For the interior, of the best wood, 
plain, and finished in a workman-like manner, balustrade with 


plain balusters, and rail of mahogany or other hara wood. 


7th. tnterior work.--The size, manner of framing, etc., of the 


wood work, shall be regulated according to the dimensions of 
the building and to the service for which it is designed; the 
joists shalt, however, in every instance, be firmly bridged; and 
those for the Quarters filled in between, with tar or some other 


non-conductor of sound. The masonry of the offsetts on which 


they rest should be carried up even to their upper surface. 


The floors tongued and grooved. Walls, plastered, and in 


cases of brick or stone quarters, furred with a hard finish. 
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Door and window casings, and surbase, plain, with a moulding 
at the edge. Mantels, of marble, when they can be obtained 
cheap; or when this cannot be obtained cheap, of stone or some 
other incombustible material, and to consist of a plain slab, 
supported by corbels, pilasters, and plinth. Hearths, coarse 


marble, stone or brick, and the jambs and backs of the fire 


places may be protected by iron plates, fire-bricks, or 
soap-stone. Hinges, etc., shall be of iron, but of the best 
Quality. The locks yellow mounted. Lights [window panes], 
for officers' quarters 12x 14, and for barracks = and 
storehouses, 10 x 12, Boston Crown, or of any other [glass], 
strong and cheap. Pitch of Rooms above the 40th degree of 
latitude, 12 feet; below that degree, 14 feet for the sitting, 
and 12 feet for the bed rooms. The sitting rooms may be 


ornamented by a smal! cornice. Wood work painted. 


8th. No Building will hereafter be erected or repaired, or 
additions be made, under any of the Departments, but in 
fulfillment of plans and estimates previously submitted and 
approved by the Secretary of War.°> 
Except for items of interior finish, of course, the building regulations of 
1838 did not address the subject of furniture. Nor did the regulations 
themselves, general as they were, apply to most military posts, but 


specifically to the erection of "permanent" buildings. 
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16 
PUBLIC FURNITURE IN BARRACKS AND QUARTERS 
( 1839-1860 ) 


— ; ; ~* 
The next revision of the Army's general regulations appeared in 1841. 
As they affected barracks life, they remained essentially as before, the 
major alteration being the return of cleaning day to Saturday. There 


was, however, a slightly stronger statement on personal hygiene: 


Bathing is promotive both of comfort and health: and where 
conveniences for it are to be had, the men should oe made to 
bathe at least once a week. The feet are to be washed at leas! 


, 2 
twice a week. 


That was no more a requirement than the previous entry on the subject, 
but the explanation of the purpose of bathing marked the growing 


influence of the army surgeons. 


The next revision of the general regulations in 1847 left those affecting 
barracks life mostly unchanged. The 1847 volume was shorter, and for 
staff departments, including the Quartermaster and Medical Departments, 


simply continued the 1841 provisions in force.» 


On December 27, 1854, General Order 22 authorized the first general 


issue in barracks of an item of manufactured furniture: 


Paragraph 974 of the General Regulations af 1841, is so 
far modified as to substitute single iron bedsteads for the 
wooden bunks prescribed by that paragraph, to be furnished 


4 
by the Quartermaster Department. 
Although that provision affect. subsequent revisions of the regulations, 


no subject so vividly illustrates the vast difference between the theory of 


regulations and the reality of field conditions than that of single iron 
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bedsteads for barracks. In actual practice, except for a few barrack 
rooms around New York City, manufactured bedsteads of any description 


were scarce in the Army until the 1870s. 


But for the Medical Department, with its separate procurement authorities 
and wel!-developed hygienic sensibilities, iron bedsteads did not long 
remain, as they were in barracks, a subject of wishful thinking. The new 
hospital supply table issued in 1856 listed “Bedsteads, iron" among the 
articles to be purchased for post hospitais, and by the end of 1858 iron 
bedsteads were nearly universal at post hospitals, as shown on their 


5 
propertly returns. 


New general regulations appeared in 1855 and again in substantially the 
same form in 1857.° As related to barracks and their contents, the new 
regulations featured the greatest changes of any issued since 1821 and 
reflected both the generally increasing size of barracks and a growing 
official willingness to treat men as individuals instead of in lumps of six, 


eight, or 12. 


No longer was the 12-man room the accepted norm. Instead of rooms, 
each group of six soldiers was allotted space--225 square feet north of 
38° and 256 square feet south of that latitude. That was the only such 
grouping of the men left in the regulations. For fuel each enlisted man 
individually was to be allotted one-twelfth cord of wood from May through 
September, and one-sixth cord from October through April (although it 
was actually drawn for the men in lots for their organizational or 
residential groups). Each guard fire received no more than three cords 
per month in the winters only. From November through February all fuel 
allotments were increased by one-fourth north of 39° and by one-third 
north of 43°. Finally, coal could be substituted for wood at the rate of 
1,500 pounds of anthracite or 30 bushels of biiuminous to the cord, with 
"merchantable hard wood' the standard."” These provisions suggest 
clearly that barracks were changing from clusters of small rooms to large 
common rooms for companies and that stoves were coming into increasingly 


general use. 
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The general requirements for barracks arrangement and cleanliness in the 
1855 and 1857 regulations remained much as they had been in the past. 
But there was considerably more attention to detail in certain matters. 
The regulations defined “barracks and quarters" as “the permanent 
buildings for the use of the army, as barracks, quarters, hospitals, 
storehouses, offices, stables ."° The same general principles were to 


apply to temporary quarters, to the extent that circumstances permitted. 


Furniture, including the hypothetical iron bedsteads, continued to be 
governed as fixtures of buiidings rather than supplies for the men. 
Now, instead of saying that materials would be provided to build 


furniture, it was suggested that it could be supplied trom without: 


Bunks, benches, and tables provided for soldiers’ barracks and 
hospitals, are not to be removed from them, excep! by the 
Guartermaster of the station, or order of the commanding 
officer, and shall not be removed from the station except by 


' 9 
order of the Quartermaster General. 


But old provisions, dating from the 1820s, about the placement of arms in 
arm racks and the arrangement of knapsacks and clothing on upper and 
lower sheives of bunks remained unaltered, suggesting that the authors 
of the regulations had no realistic expectations that single iron bedsteads 
would appear in significant numbers. Cleaning day remained Saturday, 
and the men themselves were to bathe “where conveniences for bathing 


are to be had," and keep themselves neat and clean. 


But as related to certain matters, the regulations did not always treat the 
possibility of single iron bedsteads as remote. The straw allowance was 
now gauged to the individual soidier, rather than to pairs of men, and in 


a slightly greater volume than before: 


in barracks, twelve pounds of straw per month for bedding will 


be allowed to each man, servant, and company woman. 
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The allowance and change of straw for the sick is regulated by 


the surgeon. 


One hundred pounds per month is allowed for bedding to each 


horse in public service. 


At posts near prairie land owned by the United States, hay will 


be used instead of straw, and provided by the troops. 


Straw not actually used as bedding shall be accounted for as 


other public property. ' 


The hypothetical single bunks did not affect the issue of blankets, 
although that had changed because of the alteration of enlistment periods. 
A soldier now got one blanket in the first year and another in the third 
year of a five-year enlistment. '' And probably by 1855 the bianket had 
assumed the heavy weight, proportions, and gray color that would persist 


for decades. 


For the first time, it became a matter of regulation that “bed-sacks are 
provided for troops in garrison, and iron pots may be furnished to them 
instead of camp kettles." "Mess pans," so-called, also made an 
appearance, to be issued five to every 15 foot soldiers or 13 mounted 


12 


men Regarding kitchen utensils, "Those detailed for duty in the 


kitchens will also be required to keep the furniture of the mess-room in 
order." '9 That, incidentally, is the first official acknowledgment that 
barracks might be enlarging sufficiently to allow separate rooms for 
cooking and eating, aithough such practices had apparently been standard 


for some time. 


The first use of the term "furniture" in its modern sense occurred in the 
1855 and 1857 regulations: "The furniture for each office will be two 
common desks or tables, six common chairs, one pair common andirons, 
and shovel and tongs." 4 Some things, however, seemed destined never 
to change; the ration of candies and soap to each 100 rations remained 1% 


pounds and 4 pounds, respectively " 
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The general regulations were not revised again until the start of the Civil 
War. But their authors seemed aware that, as related to the quarters 
and fixtures furnished to the men, they too often had only a theoretical 
connection to realities at the posts, where low budgets and frequent 
moves created atrocious "temporary" conditions. The 1857 regulations 
admitted the limitations imposed by fiscal shortfal's, in charging the 
Quartermasters with the duty of inspecting quarters monthly and when 
vacated: "Damages will be promptly repaired if the quartermaster fas the 
means." © The difficulties of maintenance and repair at the military posts 
were compounded by the absence of any prescribed standards or uniform 


guidance for construction other than the 1838 building regulations. 


Beginning in 1858, the Quartermaster Department set out to correct that 


deficiency, and in 1860 it issued Regulations Concerning Barracks and 


Quarters for the Army of the United States, ig60.!/ They were adopted 


by the War Department, which ordered them to be printed and distributed 
the ftollowing year. The first comprehensive statement governing the 
Army's quarters to appear after 1838, the new regulations were at their 
heart a recapitulation and compilation of ail rules in force in any way 
related to army buildings, including some provisions that had been around 
for decades. However, they contained some important innovations as 


well. 


The barracks regulations began by restating the assignment. of 
responsibilities for construction. At permanent fortifications, barracks 
and quarters were to be built by the Engineer Department; but when 
occupied, the buildings were to be turned over to the Quartermaster 
Department for “preservation and assignment according to regulations, 
and will revert to the care of the Engineer Department when abandoned 
by the troops." The Quartermaster Department, on the other hand, was 
to build barracks “at interior posts, or cantonments, unconnected with 


permanent fortifications. nib 


The regulations also set forth the first general description of what a 
standard army barracks should be it was to be an L-shaped structure, 


the "main building" 29 feet wide and long enough to house an office in 
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front and a storeroom in rear 13 feet 6 inches wide, together with two 
dormitories each 67 feet 8 inches long. The “back buiiding" (wing) 
should be 20 feet wide and long enough to house a “washing room" (for 
laundry, not men) measuring 10 feet, a 40-foot mess room, and a 20-foot 
kitchen. If ground conditions warranted, the kitchen, mess room, and 
washing room could be installed in a basement beneath the main building. 
Quarters for a regimental band followed the same general plan except that 


they were smaller and held only one dormitory. '? 


Depending upon the size of a garrison, the regulations allowed one- and 
two-story guardhouses containing two sections. One housed a room for 
the officer of the guard and another for the men of the guard. 
Separated from those rooms by a transverse partition was to be the 


. ; , 20 
prison section, with a common prison room and a row of cells. 


The 1860 regulations were adaptable both to the traditonal, locally built 
furniture and to the issue of manufactured furniture: “Bunks, benches, 
and tables for soldiers' quarters, hospitals, Qguard-houses, and offices, 
will be made by the Quartermaster's Department, if not otherwise 
provided by it." The only other furniture enumerated was for offices, 
which remained “two common desks or tables, six common chairs, one pair 
common andirons, and shovel and tongs." But at least the Army could 
now move its furniture without going to the Quartermaster General himself 
for permission: “Public furniture in barracks and quarters will not be 
removed from one set to another without the authority of the commanding 
officer; nor from the. station without the orders of the department 


21 
commander." 


There were new procedures for allocation of quarters, and the regulations 
permitted reducing the space allowance for each company "if it is deemed 
necessary." If there were no: enough quarters available, they were to 
be divided by lot among the arms (infantry, cavalry, artillery) present at 
a post. But no troops in place were to be deprived of their quarters 


because new units had joined a garrison. 
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The fuel allowance was to be governed by the table offered in the 1855 
and 1857 general regulations, except that each six enlisted men in one 
room received no more than one cord per month from October to April and 
none at all the rest of the year--they were now to have separate 
kitchens, which received separate atlotments.** The space allocation, 
however, was refined in the new barracks regulations. Each six men in 
one room were to be accorded "about 324 square feet, or not less than 
3,240 cubic feet, of room. "@4 But the regulations acknowledged the tacts 
of the Army's economic life: “Necessary repairs of public buildings, not 
provided for in the appropriations, can only be made by the labor of the 


troops." The men also had to cul their own irene. 


The bulk of the regulations comprised meticulous drawings and comp!ete 
materials-and-labor estimating-detail sheets for the construction of all 
types of buildings; balloon-frame construction was universal. They 
covered interior detailing features like doors, flooring, even washboards 
and mantels, although mainly in quantitative terms. But there were no 
patterns, and no allowance in the estimating-detail sheets, for the 
construction of bunks, tables, or benches. There were, however, 
detailed specifications for making floors of mortar and of plaster of 
paris--of the latter, the regulations said that "no floor is superior"--and 


for fireplaces and “staining for inside wood work. "2° 


Because of the outbreak of the Civil War, the 1860 barracks regulations 
were never distributed, and it is doubtful that any building exactly 
conforming to them was ever erected. Where structures incorporating 
some of their features were built in the 1860s, the regulations offer 
considerable interpretive value by presenting the currently accepted 
formulas for items of finish and appearance. But otherwise, even the 
Status of regulations qua regulations is doubtful. For instance, the next 
revision of the general regulations in 1861 ignored the more generous and 
refined space allowances set forth in the barracks regulations, content 


merely to repeat the formulas of the 1855 and 1857 general regulations. “/ 
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17 
WOOLEN, GRAY, WITH LETTERS U.S. IN BLACK 
(1861-1865 ) 


The Army entered the Civil War with a new issue of the general 
regulations, promulgated in 1861. | As related to barracks life and 
contents, they were substantially like the earlier version of 1857. The 
most interesting minor alteration was the first modification of the candle 
ration since 1812. Now the allotment was established as 1 pound of sperm 
candies, or 14% pounds of adamantine candies, or 1% pounds of tallow 
candies to each 100 rations. In addition, "An issue (extra) of ten 
pounds of sperm candles, or twelve pounds of adamantine candles, or 
fifteen pounds of tallow candies per month, may be made to the principal 


guard of each camp or garrison, on the order of the commanding 


officer. we 
Other changes were very = minor. Company commanders were more 
strongly directed than previously to pay "the utmost attention... to 


the cleanliness of their men, as to their persons, clothing, arms, 
accoutrements, and equipments, and also as to their quarters or tents."> 
And once again, the permission of the quartermaster general was required 
to remove furniture from a station.” In addition, the blanket was now 
officially to be of a certain color and size: “. . . woolen, gray, with 
letters U.S. in black, four inches long, in the centre; to be seven feet 


long, and five and a half feet wide, and to weigh five pounds ."” 


The regulations were reissued in 1863 without noticeable change affecting 
barracks and their contents.° That volume governed the Army, with only 
specific modifications rendered by general order, until 1881. No new 
version of the army regulations appeared for so long because of complex 
bureaucratic and political wrangling and a general inability to come to 
grips with the need to redefine the Army as a permanent institution of 
national defense for a burgeoning industrial republic. Officially, for a 


full century after the victory at Yorktown, the Arm. . egulated as an 
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ad hoc force governed mostly as if it were in the field against the 
enemy--despite the fact that "field" life for most soldiers was increasingly 
centered on military posts that, without official blessing, assumed more or 
less permanent existence. The chief countervailing force against the 
inertia of indecision was the bureaucratization of the War Department and 
centralization of procurement standards. As growing numbers of barracks 
contents became items of general issue instead of local manufacture at the 
posts, each article in its turn became separately the subject of regulation 


by general order or action of the secretary of war. 


But that occurred chiefly after the Civil War. Ouring that conflict, both 
regulations and practices governing barracks life and furniture were in 
practical terms set aside for the duration of the emergency. The war was 
lemporary, so the way the men lived was also temporary. Without 
actually setting forth regulations, the Quartermaster Department 
increasingly provided central guidance on the erection and outfitting of 
barracks and other buildings. It was regulation of action, not of form, 
but it did the job and set the stage for more thoughtful policy in tater 


years. 


The chiet effect of the Civil War on barracks furniture for training camps 
was the virtual elimination of any room contents except the soldiers' 
personal equipment and the necessary bunks, which were mostly tiered 
shelves or berths built onto barrack walls, at least in the training camps. 
The generous size of the Civil War bunks, in a context of minimal 
accommodations, shows that bunk widths, which had contracted during 
the 1820s, had since the 1840s expanded to an accepted standard of four 


feet or more. 


In the field, in winter quarters, the life of the soldiers was governed 
inconsistently by the general regulations, and in practice by the revival! 
of the hutting tradition that dated from the Revolution. Barracks, 
officially, did not exist during the Civil War and therefore were 


unregulated in any formal way.’ 


%. 
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6. 1863 Requilations. 


7. Civil War training barracks are discussed later, and pertinent 


drawings are set forth in appendix B. 
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18 
AUTHORITY TO CONSTRUCT SUCH BUILDINGS 
(1866-1880 ) 


With the general regulations of 1863 continuing in force for nearly two 
decades, it might be assumed that nothing changed officially in the 
barracks at the military posts. In fact the opposite was the case, and in 
the decade and a half foilowing the Civil War the quarters of enlisted men 


were transformed dramatically as a result of official! action. 


The governance of barracks life could be modified by two means. One 
was through the issuance of general orders--or actions of the secretary 
of war, with the same force--that revised one or more paragraphs of the 
general regulations. The other procedure was the refinement of 
specifications for articles supplied in barracks, whether or not the items 
were specifically sanctioned by regulations. The effect in both cases was 
lo expand the inventory of barracks furniture and to establish increasing 


uniformity throughout the Army. 


The first regulation that authorized a general issue of barracks furniture 
had appeared in 1854, permitting the provision of single iron bedsteads, 
but it did not require that such articles be furnished. The following 
year, the new general regulations had said that bedsacks and iron pots 
“may be provided" to troops in garrison. The next such statement on a 
specific item came in General Order 58 of July 10. 1869. ' instead of 
permitting or requiring something, this statement outlawed what had 


never been authorized to begin with--lamps burning volatile oils. 


On April 30, 1875, General Order 56 permitted the provision of 
footiockers for the men at permanent barracks.* That order, which was 
the last one adding to the inventory without presenting more than a 
general specification, did not actually require the general supply of the 
footiockers, and they appeared for some time only upon the initiative of 


officers who requested them. That same year the War Department 
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instituted the adoption of standards for army stoves and cooking ranges, 
requiring thereafter that those supplied be of the specified patterns.> it 
also authorized the issue of pillow sacks, which required revision of the 


regulated monthly straw allowance from 12 to 16 pounds per man.* 


The last regulatory change that expanded the barracks’ furniture 
inventory came in 1878. General Order 118 directed the distribution of 
new wooden barrack chairs according to an established supply table.> 
That was a significant departure from tradition, for it was the first time 
that the War Department expressly required that a certain item of 
furniture, according to specified pattern, be distributed to all barracks 


without anyone asking for it. 


But regulations were not the most important influence on the details of 
barracks contents. Rather, the refinement of specifications during and 
after the 1870s and after actually produced, ultimately, a general 
uniformity throughout the Army. No longer would furniture vary from 
post to post according to the talents of the men who built it, nor would 
general issue articles differ from contract to contract. It took many 
years before this bureaucratic adaptation to national industrialization 
could transform the insides of all barracks, but the process was well 
underway by 1880. Some time was also required to refine distinctions 
between regulations and specifications, but eventually that would happen, 
and every barrack room would come to look much like every other under 


the combined influence of the two procedures. 
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PART IV 


CONTEMPORARY REPORTS 


BLAiii PAGE 


19 
THAT ANNOYING AND DISGUSTING INSECT 


Soldiers sing of their beans and canteens, 
Of the coffee in old army cup, 

Why not mention the small friends we've seen, 
Always trying to chew armies up? 


Those firm friends, tireless friends, 
Hardly ever neglecting their hugs, 
Their regard never ends-- 


How they loved us, those old army bugs. | 


Since before the time that Alexander the Great conquered the ancient 
world, armies have marched and slept together. The more beastly the 
conditions in which soldiers have lived, the more small beasts have lived 
with them. Fleas, spiders, cockroaches, lice, and other creatures have 
always been as much a part of the soldier's life as his weapon--in fact, 
more so, because a soldier sometimes puts his weapon aside. But over 
the centuries, no insect has been so constant a presence in barracks as 
ithe one an American army surgeon of the 1850s execrated as "that 
annoying and disgusting insect, the cimex lectularius"--the common 


bedbug.“ 


Nothing--not even the army budget--had such an effect on the comfort of 
soldiers during the 19th century as that infamous pest. Its omnipresence 
made it a central feature of life in barracks. Its habits determined such 
things as the design of bunks and the institution of regulations on 
barracks sanitation. It was to a great extent because of the bedbug that 
the Army distributed manufactured bedsteads in the 1870s. But even 
that action could not separate the soldiers from their ancient companions, 
who infested the very buildings. When post commanders appealed for 
insect exterminators, they were told that the Army could not "afford to 
pay the expense of a bed bug war." Not until World War II did the 


Army manage to banish the tiniest residents from barracks. 
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"Bedbug" is the common name for about 75 species of insects of the family 
Cimicidae (order Heteroptera) that live on the blood of man and other 
warm-blooded animals. The adult is reddish-brown, flat, broad, and 
typically less than one-fifth of an inch long with oniy vestigial wings. 
The pests announce their presence with a distinctive oily odor, which 
they probably use to attract one another for breeding. And breeding is 
something they do with a vengeance; the female lays an average of 200 
eggs during one reproductive period and can produce three or more 


generations a year. 


Bedbugs have been described as “among the most cosmopolitan of human 
parasites." They have bedeviled mankind for thousands ot years, 
inhabiting virtually every kind of dwelling, hiding by day and emerging 
at night to feed, then returning to their hiding places to digest their 
meals. They feed by sucking the blood of their hosts and may require 
several days to digest the intake; adult specimens have been known to 
live over a year without eating. They are therefore very difficult to 
eradicate (without chemicals) once they have infested a building or its 
contents. Bedbugs stink up a room, are exceedingly irritating when they 
bite, and have as the only mitigating claim in their favor the fact that 


: 4 
they are not known to transmit diseases to humans. 


Bedbugs were so unavoidable, albeit repulsive, a condition of barracks 
life that soldiers had simply to accept them with = stoic patience. 
Inspectors, surgeons, and commanding officers throughout the 19th and 
20th centuries cursed the pests, but could do little to thwart them. The 
men tried to shove them from their minds, so it is not surprising that 
except for an occasional song or joke the vermin only rarely appear in 
the reminiscences of soldiers. One veteran of the 1930s and 1940s, in 
recalling the nuisance, could have been speaking for his predecessors of 


centuries past: 


Nobody today realizes what a big part of the army life bedbugs 
played. ... The big problem was’ the’  bedbugs at 


night. . . . You always had blood on your chest. ... After 
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a while you got used to the fact that you had somebody else in 
bed with you. You just brushed them off and went back to 


sleep. We knew we had to live with them.” 


In 1939, thanks to modern technology, enlisted men had more brutal 
weapons against the pests than those available in the 19th century. But 
the scheduled assaults on bedbugs owed much to earlier practices and 
were little more effective. Once a week the bedsprings were burnt with a 
blowtorch to kill the eggs harbored in them, and once a month the 
mattresses were taken to the post gas chamber for fumigation. But no 


insecticides were issued in barracks before World War 1,8 


The weekly overhaul of bedsteads was established at least as early as 
1821 and may have owed something to an understanding of the insect's 
life cycle--or more likely, objection to its strong odor. But the overhauls 
occurred in daytime, when the tiny pests were in hiding--not just in 
bunks and bedding, but in floors, walls, and other parts of the 
buildings. Over the decades the Army tried whatever was in its 
power--refining and enforcing the regulations on barracks sanitation, 
designing bunks to be disassembled for inspection and cleaning, and 
finally adopting modern bedsteads and bedding--but the results were nil. 
The bedbug, which so much inspired the design of barracks furniture, 
proved remarkably adaptabie to all changes. Other traditions of barracks 
life--winter huts, bedsacks, wooden bunks--passed away one by one, but 


the soldier's oldest companion remained with him. / 
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a. Foner, United States Soldier Between Wars, 18. The year of that 


statement was 1886. 


4. "“Bedbugs," The New Encyclopaedia Britannica (30 vols., Chicago: 


Encyclopedia Britannica, 1976), Micropedia vol. 1:921. 
>. Joseph R. Blaise, interview with the author, Oct. 30, 1981. 
6. Ibid. 


F. It was well within the Army's power to exterminate the pests in the 
19th century, incidentally. The traditional home remedy for bedbugs has 
long been to ignite one or another mixture of ingredients containing 
sulfur, allowing it to smoider in a closed room. Of course, the room may 
not be used by humans for a day or so, which might be the reason that 
the Army evidently never adopted this widespread civilian practice. 
During the 20th century the commonest civilian fumigating mixture was 
one of sulfur and carbolic acid, sold in drugstores until recently. 
Carbolic acid became common after the mid-19th century and, after the 
adoption of the germ theory, was the principal medical disinfectant and 


was abundantly available in post hospitals from the 1860s on. 
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C.S. Forester, author of The African Queen and many other popular 


historical novels, has a grasp of the small details of daily life in the old 
days that exceeds that of most other writers and would shame most 
historians. Bedbugs and other vermin plagued navies as well as armies, 
and battles with them are reported by Forester in the series of novels 
about Horatio Hornblower. Some of the accounts offer instructive 
information, such as the following incident during the Napoleonic wars, 
from Lieutenant Hornblower (1951; paperback ed., Los Angeles, Pinnacle 
Books, 1974), 244: 


Now he had to wage war on the insect world and not on 
mankind; the Spanish prisoners in the six days they had been 
on board had infected the ship with all the parasites they had 
brought with them. Fleas, lice, and bedbugs swarmed 
everywhere, and in the congenial environment of a wooden ship 
in the tropics full of men they flourished exceedingly. Heads 
had to be cropped and bedding baked; and in a desperate 
attempt to wall in the bedbugs woodwork had to be repainted--a 
success of a day or two flattered only to deceive, for after 
each interval the pests showed up again. Even the cockroachs 
and the rats that had always been in the ship seemed to 


multiply and become omnipresent. 


Equally futile painting of furniture and woodwork was occasionally 
reported in the American Army during the 19th century, but the baking 
of bedding--a logical procedure that may have presaged the post gas 


chambers of the 20th century--was not. 
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20 
GENERAL CONDITIONS 


A review of contemporary observations of American army posts before 
1880 shows clearly that, with exceptions here and there, the soldiers at 
most places lived most of the time in substandard, often atrocious 
conditions. Not many posts were well constructed, and the budgets for 


maintenance and repairs were always too low. 


There is little first-hand record of enlisted life for the earliest years of 
the 19th century. The army was small, and many of the enlisted men 
were foreigners or illiterates who did not record their (usually brief) 
experience of military service. Nor had the Army yet instituted the 
inspections and bureaucratic oversight functions that produced more 


extensive records in later years. 


Before 1812 the scattered posts were small. Those on the frontier were 
generally built of logs and puncheons and were intended to last one 
winter. During the War of 1812 quarters were provided in great haste, if 
at all, and the most prevalent general condition was deprivation. For 
instance, in September 1812 the quartermaster general was ordered to 
construct winter quarters in the northern theater, but by December not 
one barrack had been completed at Green Bush, Vermont, among other 
places, and supplies of wood and straw were insufficient. The 
commanders at Plattsburgh, New York, and Burlington, Vermont, pleaded 
with the quartermaster general to furnish tools so that the men could 


furnish their shelters. ' 


After the war it is known that the general construction of army posts 
improved, with sawn lumber becoming more common--and probably with 
war-surplus woodworking tools more available at posts. A contemporary 
plan of Cantonment Missouri, Nebraska, probably typical of larger 
frontier posts built between 1817 and 1820, shows a hollow squaere of 


small, adjoining rooms built of horizontal hewn timbers, with board floors 
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and roofs, brick fireplaces, and log-and-mud chimneys. It is also known 
that in the years before 1821 troops came under criticism for putting too 
much time and energy into improvements in their living conditions and 
into unmilitary practices. like gardening.° There was a flurry of 
fort-building on the frontier in the years from 1817 to 1820, but in the 
latter year Congress put a halt to all construction and repair. During 


the next half-decade, the existing posts deteriorated steadily .> 


The repair and construction budget was restored in 1825, but things had 
come to such a pass at many posts that the following year Quartermaster 
General Jesup said of one of them, "The condition of the buildings at 
Fort St. Philip is such as not only to forbid everything like comfort, but 
to endanger the lives of the troops." He reported that new construction 
there was planned, “and materials have been collected in part for that 
purpose." In general, the labor was provided by the troops, who 


furnished their buildings with simple wooden bunks, tables, and benches. 


During the 1820s the military posts came under the eyes of inspectors 
general, who made continual tours of the Army. One of them, George 
Croghan, found much to his dismay that unmilitary activities received too 
much attention at some locations. In 1826 he penned a strong complaint 
about the diversion of troop labor to gardening and other things 


unrelated to the Army's mission: 


Look at Fort Atkinson and you will see barn yards that would 
not disgrace a Pennsylvania farmer, herds of cattle that would 
do credit to a Potomac grazier, yet where is the gain in this, 
either to the soldier or to the government? Ask the individual 
who boastingly shews you ali this, why such a provision of hay 
and corn. His answer will be, to feed the cattle. But why so 


many cattle? Why--to eat the hay and corn.” 


Obviously, troops so engaged were diverted from caring for their 
quarters, let alone military pursuits, and affected their barracks chiefly 
by filling them with the paraphernalia and _  fruits--and _ dirt--of 
husbandry. 
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Edmund P. Gaines toured the southern and western posts in 1827 and 
returned with a scathing indictment of the Army's housing. At the Post 
at Petite Coquilles, Louisiana, for instarce, he dismissed the hospita! 
building simply as “unsuitable,” and in the barracks complained of “the 
inconveniences of a heavy police, with old but temporary 9 and 
ili-constructed barracks, requiring frequent repairs. . . . The mess 
arrangements, and the condition of the barracks and bunks, though not 
altogether as perfect as under more favorable circumstances they should 
be, were quite as good as could reasonably be expected in these wretched 
barracks." Gaines found barracks at southern posts generally to be 
“wretched," and begged the surgeon general to join him in “urging the 
propriety of having good barracks and hospitals constructed." He 
objected especially to the prevalent overcrowding, suggesting that no 
barracks in the South could safely take more than four or five men to a 


room "during the sickly season."® 


Gaines found things little better in the North. At Fort Crawford, 
Wisconsin, the wooden blockhouses and huts were "so much decayed as to 
be uninhabitable without extensive repairs," and even with repair they 
would have remained unhealthy. “The floors and lower timbers are 
decayed in part by frequent overflowing of the river, which nas left the 
wood soaked and filled with damp sediment." Although, he said, repairs 
had recently been ordered, the floods would recur. Previous flooding had 
been as deep as 4 feet in barrack rooms, producing conditions so 
venomous that in October 1827--not nearly as bad as summertime, 
according to the surgeon--over one-fourth of the garrison was listed as 


‘ / 
sick. 


Military posts were established and abandoned, but one thing remained 
constant at most of them--living conditions were execrable. In 1838, at 


Fort Brady, Michigan, Croghan found things to be especially disgusting: 


The bunks are defective in this, that the lower tier, being on 
the floor itself, must of course remain damp for some time after 
the chambers have been washed out. 1! would remark that the 


chambers themselves from want of proper ventilation have in 
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damp and warm weather a foul, unpleasant smell, which must 
become worse as the timbers of which the buildings are erected 
decay. To obviate this (in some degree at least), windows 
must be made on the rear of the several apartments to 


correspond with those in front.® 


Upon the men inhabiting these “ordinary log cabins and block houses of 


Q 
v 


the frontier," as Jesup called them, the effects of such conditions were 
predictable. The surgeon general remarked in 1839 that it was safer for 
the men to face Indian warfare than life in the barracks. Those in 
Florida fighting the Seminoles, he said, had “suffered less from sickness, 
and lost fewer men by disease .. . than while they were stationary at 


their posts." '9 


it seems incredible that living conditions could continue to deteriorate 
without the Army correcting them. But in 1842, four years after 


Croghan's first description, things were even worse at Fort Brady: 


The quarters of both officers and men are in a dilapidated 
condition. The floors of all of them have sunk more or less. 
The doors no longer swing perpendicularly on their hinges; the 
porticoes are rotten; in truth, nothing is as it should be save 


the roofing, which is sound and tight throughout. || 


Sixteen months later, however, at least at that post some repairs had 
been made, including the laying of new floors. But Croghan believed 
that Fort Brady had beome a hopeless case, "for truly patch as you may, 
the old barrack will fall to pieces from its own rottenness in a few 
years." '¢ Only occasionally did Croghan find a military post to his 
liking. At Madison Barracks, New York, in 1843, for instance, "The 
quarters are in good repair, and as | had a right to expect, they are 


clean and neat." !9 But more typically at permanent posts, the men lived 


,; 14 
in "cramped and most unwholesome casemates. ” 


By the mid-1840s, the advancing frontier had drawn the Army to the 


edge of the Great Plains, but still near supplies of timber. Construction 
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techniques were gradually improving, and at some newer posts men lived 


in groups of two dozen instead of 12. When a post was very new 


it 


might be rather habitable, albeit primitive and overcrowded, as Croghan 


discovered at Fort Washita, Oklahoma, in 1844: 


But 


immediately to rot and pull apart. 


The quarters of the men are convenient and comfortable; each 
company has two blocks or sets of houses, containing two rooms 
of 17 by 19 feet, separated by a hall or passage nine or ten 
feet wide. These houses are of oak logs hewn on the inside, 
and though built with no eye to permanency, they will 
nevertheless answer every purpose for some years or until the 
command can make bricks and provide the necessary lumber for 
the erection of barracks of a better and more durable 


description. ' 


new log buildings swiftly became infested with vermin and began 


Within a span of years some military 


posts became downright hazardous, as was the case in 1844 at Fort Smith, 


Arkansas, an older post northeast of Fort Washita: 


The quarters of the commandant alone are in good condition. 
All the others, whether of officer or soijdier, are rapidly 
approaching to dilapidation, and although at present habitable, 
they will in the course of a year or two tumble down. in 
truth, but for the pains taken to avert such calamity by the 
use of props and other modes of strengthening, some of them 
would have been down ere this. They all stand upon wooden 
posts two or three feet high, which rotting cf course cause the 
superstructure to settle and in some cases to separate, as none 
of them are heid together by girders as is the case with the 
house of the commandant. All the buildings are pui together 
somewhat after the Canadian manner, short logs let into 
grooved uprights and with no seeming regard to stremgth or 
durability. '® 
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Conditions that year at another older post, Fort Gibson, Oklahoma, where 
the quarters were “sadly out of repair" and very uncomfortable, had 
recently gained slight improvement through demolition. The “pickets," or 
stockade, surrounding the buildings had been cut down and windows cut 
into the back sides of the barracks. "Pent up as they were before this 
change was made," Croghan averred, “the wonder is not that the men 
became sick but that any lived." The post hospital, which was also a 
shabby structure, had at least been ventilated better because it had been 
outside the fort wails. Reviewing the history of walled places like Fort 
Gibson, Croghan opined that the general absence of ventilation in army 


barracks had caused more casualties than had the Seminole indians. '! 


Here and there, because there were no standard plans or uniform rules 
governing construction at temporary posts, the Army failed to heed 
experience and repeated the errors of the past. At Fort Des Moines, 
lowa, only two years old on a new site in 1845, Croghan deplored the 
fact that all buildings had been erected with "round unbarked logs 

finished in the plainest manner." Although he excused that on the 
grounds that no temporary post "ought to cost more than five hundred 
dollars," the fact remained that unbarked structures deteriorated much 
faster, and harbored greater populations of vermin, than those built of 


peeled or hewn logs or boards. '® 


The Mexican War left the Army spread over the continent and enjoying in 
the aftermath a larger budget than before. But transportation took the 
lion's share, and it appeared that military posts in California might claim 
much of what remained for barracks and quarters. In that state the 
Army evidently wanted to make a good impression and set out to 
construct buildings properly finished inside and out. But circumstances 
sometimes made that difficult. At Benicia Arsenal in 1850, for instance, 
plastering was judged impracticable because of the unavailability of 
materials. Heavy lumber was imported from Oregon, and "ceiling with 
planed boards was substituted [for plastering]. To prepare these rough 
and hard boards with the hand plane was tedious and laborious, and has 
added largely to the time of construction, as well as cost," reported the 


19 
Quartermaster general. 
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The efforts in the 1850s to construct a high-quality barracks at some 
posts meant thai even less support was available for the others. At Fort 
Arbuckle, Oklahoma, in 1851, for example, the post surgeon reported that 
only hewn tog barracks were planned, with puncheon floors.*° The 
Quartermaster general of the Department of Texas described the barracks 
at Fort Worth the same year as “quarters for one hundred and twenly 
men, built of logs and puncheons--without floors--mud and _= stick 


uel 


chimneys, with kitchen. At Fort Duncan there were “six grass 


houses occupied by the companies, built entirely of willow poles and 


22 
grass, no floors or windows." 


Although good barracks existed here and there in the 1850s, most of the 
men endured scandalous conditions. in 1853, Inspector General Joseph 
K.F. Mansfield reported that at Fort Conrad, New Mexico, “the quarters 
of both ofiicers and soldiers are falling to pieces. The timbers had 
rotted away--some of the troops were in tents." The following year he 
dismissed the barracks at the post at Mission of San Diego, California, as 
“worthless: Company ! occupies some miserably old adobe buildings, and 
Company F are in tents."°> In 1856 the post surgeon at Sort Union, New 
Mexico, said that all of the barracks were literally falling down, but the 
men in them taced worse perils than collapsing roofs: ". . . unbarked 
logs afford excellent hiding places for that annoying and disgusting 


insect, the cimex lectularius, so common in this country, which it is by 


no means backward in taking advantage of, to the evident discomfort of 
those who occupy the buildings." Whenever the weather aliowed, he 


4 
said, the inen aimost always slept outdoors ..* 


But at least the men stationed in New Mexico were spared the rigors of 
the winters farther north. One enlisted veteran described life at Fort 


Pierre, Dakota, during the winter of 1856-57, as a terrible ordeal: 


Officers and soldiers suffered alike. The miserabie huts in 
which we livea during the winter were unfit for stables. We 
almost froze in them, and when the spring came, the mud roofs 


leaked like sieves. 
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| look back upon the winter passed at Fort Pierre as one of 
great suffering and hardship, by far the worst that | went 


through during my service. 


Even at many of the California posts conditions were awful. At Fort 
Miller in 1858 the barracks were described as six rooms whose condition 
was "very bad--Rooms small. No ceiling to four of the rooms. No bunks 
to same.""" But in the late 1850s occasional attempts were made to 
improve things, especially the general absence of flooring. The floors in 
the six new stone barracks at Fort Davis, Texas, were described in 1858 
as "flagged."~! Even finer sanitary improvements were made to the 
infantry barracks at Fort Fillmore, New Mexico, the following year. They 
were floored with 10,000 red tiles. The fired-clay floor tiles, discovered 
in excavations in 1966, were light red in color, 8 inches square, and 
about 2 inches thick--certainly an improvement over the earth floors they 


re 


The fitful attempts at betterment came to an end with the Civil War. The 


only important barracks construction during that conflict was at training 


camps for volunteers. One veteran described the buildings as very 
simple: 
To such as are not familiar with these structures, | will simply 


say that they were generally a long one-storied building not 
unlike a bowling-alley in proportions, having the entrance at 
one end, a broad aisie running through the center, and a 
double row of bunks, one above the other, on either side. 


They were calculated to hold one company of a hundred men.°” 


As plain as the Civil War barracks and hospitals were, they were 
remarkably better buildings than most of those housing the Regular Army 
before and after the war. Typically, the balloon-framed buildings had 
dressed tongue-and-groove flooring, all lumber used for the bunks--often 
built in three tiers instead of two--was also dressed, and the hospitals 


and convalescent barracks, at least, had plenty of windows." But the 


soldiers inhabited good buildings only during training or hospitalization. 
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Most of the time, they spent their summers in tents and their winters in 


small log huts roofed with tenting. 


After the war the Army reverted to living conditions as primitive as any 
in its history. Some troops even lived in sod structures, as at Fort 
Sedgwick, Colorado, in 1866. Of such housing, an inspector complained, 
"Dirt, dampness, disease, vermin, all infest such structures, and the 
United States Government, ! take it, means beiter than that by the 
faithful troops that serve it 0! The government may have meant better, 
bul it did not do better at many posts. The first quarters for the 
soldiers at Fort Griffin, Texas, in 1867-68, were 42 small one-room log 
huts, each measuring 14-1/2 feet by 8 feet, with walls 5 feet 10 inches 
high. Six men occupied each hut, with the only ventilation a small 
window at one end and the door at the other. The post surgeon blamed 
the living conditions for the high incidences of dysentery, diarrhea, and 


continued fevers among the men. > 


At Fort Stevenson, Dakota, the barracks and hospitals built in 1867 and 
1868 were floored, but with green cottonwood lumber. They warped and 
shrank when scrubbed, and the weekly washing soon caused the joists to 


rot.>> 


Such sorry situations seem understandable, if not excusable, on 
the frontier. But the Army appeared unable in the tate 1860s to do 
better even in civilized regions. The housing of the troops occupying 
the South contributed to such a high disease rate that the Surgeon 
General's Office made a special inspection in 1868. Perhaps the best 


enlisted men's quarters were to be found at Camp Emory, Georgia: 


The Quarters for the Cavalry are wooden boxes, floored{, | 
raised six inches above the ground, roofed with "A" tents. 
Average occupancy of each--six men. Each tent or box is 
furnished with three double bunks and has suitable racks for 
carbines and sabres; also, has a brick fire place, hearth and 


chimney. 


Quarters elsewhere were sometimes little better than the winter huts of 


the wartime campaigns. 
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In 1870 the deplorable conditions found in army barracks prompted the 


Medical Department's scathing Report on Barracks and Hospitals, which 


Significantly influenced the first, tentative attempts at reform during the 
1870s, including the distribution of single iron bedsteads. Although even 
worse conditions could be found elsewhere, Fort Buford, Dakota, received 
special attention in the 1870 report. The men there siept in triple-tiered 
bunks, apparently the last such remaining in the Army. The barracks 
containing the bunks were described by the post surgeon as atrociously 
dim buildings with little ventilation and no bathing facilities. They were 
so arranged that "steam and effluvia" passed from the kitchens to the 
quarters, making the latter "very disagreeable." Nor did the men take 
care of their quarters, according to the surgeon. "The fact that there is 
no store or lumber-room [store room] connected with the barracks is made 
evident by the accumulation of sundry articles in the kitchens, 
mess-rooms, and sleeping rooms, to the detriment of the good order and 


neatness of the quarters.""> 


Shabby barracks were not conducive to orderly living, and apparently in 
the years after the Civil War it was not only at Fort Buford that the 
soldiers wallowed like hogs. The Army seemed to be losing its traditional 
habit of neatness, demanded by the regulations from 1821 until the 1860s, 


if the reports of surgeons and inspectors are to be believed. 


At Fort Davis, Texas, for instance, the barracks became so filthy in 1869 
and 1870 that the post surgeon was instructed to make daily inspections 
and relate what he found to the post adjutant so that the men and their 
officers could be held to account. He made some headway, reporting 
some quarters "neat and more orderly," but usually he discovered 
clothing and bedding thrown around the rooms, an absence of uniformity 
in arranging the room contents, everything dusty, “and rubbish of 
various kinds thrown under the bunks." He also remarked that "there is 
in all the Quarters a want of system of arranging the boxes. Many of 
them being placed in the middie of the floor and used to sit on. ! would 
suggest that several benches be provided for each Barrack.">° The men 
at some other posts, however, behaved better. In the barracks at Fort 


Wallace, Kansas, "the cheerlessness of these accommodations is mitigated 
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by a rigid system of cleanliness and white-washing," according to the 


37 
post surgeon. 


At the permanent fortifications on the East Coast, some things were more 
agreeable, but still in 1870 there was no uniformity, even within a single 
post. The men at Fort McHenry, Maryland, for instance, inhabited two 
sets of barracks. Those outside the fort on the northeast part of the sea 
wal! were of brick, “large and commodious," two-story, with dormitories 
upstairs furnished with iron bedsteads, well ventilated, heated by stoves, 
and well lit with plenty of windows. The barracks inside the fort, 
however, offered overcrowded conditions, only 330 cubic feet per man, 
with inadequate ventilation. Although the rooms were plastered and 
ceiled, the men slept in pairs on two-tier wooden bunks.» But they 
were more fortunate than the men at Fort Pulaski, Georgia, who lived in 
20 casemates, each housing ten men. The only heat was from open 
fireplaces, the only ventilation the chimneys, an outlet tube, two 
windows, and four embrasures. At least the men there slept in single 


henae 


The distribution of single iron bedsteads in the early 1870s did nothing to 
improve the generally shabby condition of the barracks. In 1872 the post 
surgeon at Fort Davis, Texas, bitterly condemned the way the men were 


housed: 


But two of the Barracks . . . are completed. Nor are they 
really finished. They were plastered inside, but very badly, 
and the greater part of the plastering has long since fallen off, 
and no attempts made to repair the walls. The barracks are 
very untidy, dirty, and disorderly. They have earth floors, 
which by want of proper attention, are very dusty--and soil al! 
articles of clothing in the barracks. The mess rooms and 
kitchens are not plastered--have earth floors--and are equally 
as dirty and untidy as the barracks. Nor is the Place as well 
attended to as formerly. The troops are now supplied with 
single iron Bunks, and bedsacks filled with hay and blankets, 


but their beds are never tidy, or orderly. 
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Because the two other barracks at the post had not been completed, he 


pointed out, the men were also severely overcrowded. ” 


Even where better buildings were available, quarters were crammed and 
uncomfortable, as at the recruiting rendezvous at Newport Barracks, 
Kentucky, during the summer of 1872. One veteran of that place 


recalled: 


The last two days of our stay, we were kept shut up in our 
“quarters"--a big room on the third floor. The room was 
literally packed with recruits. The old “double decker" 
bunks--four men occupying each bunk--stood thickly along each 


side of the wa" 


Through the 1870s there was only gradual improvement in the general 
conditions of barracks. As had been the case for almost a century, the 
buildings housing the men were mostly of primitive construction. 
Although many of them may have been tolerable when new, most of them 
deteriorated quickly. Incidental improvements like new bedsteads or an 
occasional coat of whitewash could not hide the fact that most soldiers did 
not have fit places to live. It was not until later, with army reform and 
the consolidation of posts, that barracks life in general became more 


comfortable, and those living it had more cheerful things to say about it. 
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21 
BUNKS AND ARM RACKS 


Wooden army bunks, much cursed in their later years, appear to have 
drawn little recorded notice in the first two decades of the 19th century; 
they were probably far from universal. Nor did anyone thereafter offer 
much in the way of a description of the bunks at any post. The chief 
clues to their appearance in contemporary comments are crilicisms of their 
defects or occasional deviation from the regulations. But all that the 
latter required of bunks was that each man have an upper and lower 


shelf and a peg for his shoes, and that the bunks be “overhaled" weekly. 


Despite the absence of uniform guidance, a general pattern of bunkbed | 
construction appears to have become customary by the 1820s, although 
there was considerable variation from piace to place. it can be inferred 
from inspectors’ and surgeons' comments that the typical bunkbeds were 
freestanding, mostly two-level (sometimes three-level), superposed, 
framed boxes in which men slept in pairs. They were built on site by 
carpenters detailed from the ranks, probably with sawn lumber, sometimes 
dressed, sometimes not. Usually four men shared a two-level bunkbed, 
and six shared a three-tier model (with at least one nine-man, three-level 
arrangement reported). Arm racks were usually attached to the bunks or 
bunkbeds. The structures were designed for weekly disassembly, 
suggesting that pegs or locking wedges rather than nails usually held 
them together. It can be inferred that the general pattern was a frame 
of four stout corner posts joined by two sets of side and end boards or 
rails. The tatter probably had tenons inserted through mortises in the 
corner posts, secured there by removable wedges, aithough other 
arrangements are possible. The side or end boards supported the boards 
forming the bunk bottoms. Shelves usually projected from the ends. 
Finally, wooden bunks were sometimes painted--in a futile attempt to close 


harbors for bedbugs. 
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There was a contradiction inherent in the construction of bunkbeds. On 
the one hand, they had to be sturdy enough to hold four or six men. 
On the other, they had to be readily disassembled. It is apparent that 
at no post were both ends served equally, and most quickly became 


rickety, "crazy things indeed," as an observer called them. 


The earliest comment on bunks at an army post came from an officer of 
the 6th Infantry at Cantonment Missouri, Nebraska, in January 1820. He 
was highly critical of the filthiness of the men's quarters and attributed 
much of the problem to a faulty bunk design: “The construction of the 
bunks in the Rifle Regiment does not appear to be calculated for the 
enforcing of a rigid police on account of the vacancy next the floor." it 
might be inferred from that that the idea of elevating bunks with an air 
space beneath was relatively new, possibly a result of the increasing use 
of lumber in fort construction. It can also be inferred that the men of 
the two regiments at the post erected bunks of differing patterns--those 


of the riflemen elevated, those of the infantry not. 


By 1826 the absence of uniformity in bunk construction among the several 
posts caused Inspector General Croghan to ask that a standard design be 
prepared and distributed, but that apparently never happened.” In fact, 
the very existence of bunks was not universal, as suggested by the 
comments of Gaines at Fort Crawford, Wisconsin, in 1827. He remarked 
that the police and discipline of the post were good, “notwithstanding the 
rough, dirty, and decaying barracks, without bunks, render it impossible 
to keep the clothing, bedding, arms, &c, in as good order with equal or 


even increased attention, as at Fort Snelling." 


George Croghan devoted more attention to the construction of bunks than 
any other officer of the 1820s and 1830s. He seldom encountered any of 
which he approved. And some arrangements, like those he found 3! Fort 


Wood, Louisiana, in 1829, were in his opinion terrible: 


The form of the bunks is not perhaps in conformity with that 


prescribed by regulation and is certainly not suited to this 
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locality and climate, which would cause us to separate rather 
thar crowd sleepers together. The widest bunks that |! have 
seen hitherto are less than three feet wide, but these are al 
least five feet and of three tiers in height, and each tier 


5 
calculated to lodge three instead of two persons, as usual. 


That comment, albeit negative, is actually very informative. it confirms 
that the typical bunkbed held four men in two tiers: The nine-on-three 
arrangement at Fort Wood was exceptional. It also suggests that bunks 
had in fact become quite narrow, at least since the reduction of the straw 
allowance in 1821. That implies that the bunks were actually boxed in 
with sideboards, which would not only combine the straw but keep the 
men from falling from their halves of the typically less-than-three-teet 


width. 


Croghan also reported that bunks became rickety through use. Those at 
Fort Howard, Wisconsin, in 1831, were “now after 8 or 10 years' service 
(as may be supposed) crazy _ things indeed ."° Poor design or 
construction techniques could also, he believed, shorten the tife of the 
bunks and make them even more disagreeable than they were tc begin 


with. Witness those at Fort Winnebago, Wisconsin, in 1838: 


Bunks in bad condition and_ irreparable. The very 
circumstances which induced their being built as they are, with 
timber far beyond the usual size, has contributed to their 
present craziness, for although size may give strength, it at 
the same time affords, as in this instance, greater surface for 
the growth of this pest of the country--the bed bugs, which by 
compelling an almost constant overhauling of both bunk and 


furniture necessarily hastens the destruction of both.’ 


If bunks raised from the floors were unfamiliar in 1820, they were 
evidently the norm in 1838, as Croghan's criticism of those at Fort 
Brady, Michigan, suggests: "The bunks are defective in this, that the 
lower tier, being on the floor itself, must of course remain damp for some 


time after the chambers have been washed out."° But even properly 
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designed bunkbeds were objectionable, as Croghan said in 1842 of those 
at Fort Crawford (an 1829 replacement of its earlier namesake that 
Croghan had visited in 1&27): 


Bunks and arm racks. Both were so well made and of such 


durable materials under the searching eye of Brigadier Genera! 
[Zachary] Taylor when the barracks were being built that they 
are very nearly as good and serviceable as they were in the 
first instance, when | reported them to be in exact conformity 
with regulation. Complaints are made of their bulkiness and 
the difficulty of taking them apart as often as could be wished, 
to rid them of the bugs which are frequently very troublesome, 
but this inconvenience must remain and without remedy so long 
as we have wooden bunks, for they can not be made more 
portable and answer at the same time for the accommodation of 


9 
four men each. 


At Madison Barracks, New York, the following year Croghan discovered 
that the bunks were al! old and built in different patterns, some with 
attached arm racks, others without. He elaborated on the contradiction 


inherent in wooden bunk construction: 


Though old and a little crazy, they may be made to answer for 
some years to come. The chief objection to an old bunk is that 
when once infected by bugs, it can not be rid of them without 
great inconvenience and trouble, for if it be taken down with a 
view to a thorough examination, the chances are that it can not 


be put together again. '° 


But at Fort Towson, Oklahoma, in 1844, Croghan discovered very few 
bunks at the post, "and such as there are worth nothing." They were 
so infested with bedbugs that the men slept “either upon the galleries or 
the floor of their quarters." The post quartermaster was planning to 
"furnish all the quarters with new bunks, so consiructed as to be easily 
taken down, an essential quality where they require to be so frequently 


overhauled." He was also going to provide new 1rm racks to replace 
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those that Croghan described as "little better than the bunks and 


11 
improperly made as well as badly arranged." 


Some time between 1829, when Croghan criticized the nine-man bunks al 
Fort Wood, and the start of the Civil War, the customary width of Dunks 
increased from under three feet to four or more. Unfortunately, it 
appears that no one commented upon that development. Given the tact 
that bunks were desiqned and built separately at each post--each 
Quartermaster attempting to devise a pattern that would stand up to the 
stress of weekly disassembly--there probably was no deliberate, genera! 
effort to widen the bunks. Rather, without uniformity throughout the 
Army, bunks of various widths probably could be found at the several! 
posts, those with larger barrack rooms likely to have larger bunks. I! 
there was a dividing point, a time when most army bunks were now wider 


than three feet, it probably was after the Mexican War. 


it was sugagested earlier that the earliest bunks may have been relatively 
wide and that the common width was reduced with the reduction in the 
Straw allowance after 1821. Narrower bunks would make smailer straw 
beds thicker, therefore more comfortable. it can alse be supposed that 
smaller bunks would conserve another valuable commodity--boards. The 
larger straw aliowance before 182! probably reflected a tradition of rough 
sleeping arrangements; more straw would provide better sleeping on floors 
or on rough puncheon bunks or pallets. But by 182] sawn lumber was 
generally available for several applications at military posts, probably 
including the construction of bunks. Board bottoms would afford 
reasonably comfortable sleeping with a reduced allowance of straw. 
Economy and changing technology would therefore have gone hand in 


hand in the 1821 regulations on straw. 


But boards were expensive if purchased and slow to produce if whipsawn 
on site--and they were needed for several things besides bunks (roofs, 
shutters, floors, etc.). Narrower Dunks would help to reduce the money 
or labor required to produce boards for barracks construction. But over 
the years the Army became less exclusively dependent upon whipsaws. 


As portable sawmills became generally more abundant, more and more ot 
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them appeared at military construction sites--at the same time that civilian 
lumber was falling in price (for the same reason). By the 1850s, boards 
had become far more available than before for all applications, so the 
conservative motivation favoring narrower bunks declined. At Benicia 
Arsenal, California, during fiscal 1850, for instance, the Army spent a 
total of $840,351 on turer for building construction, of which $5,000 
went for s:umber for “the manufacture of bunks, office furniture, ac ule 
What size the bunks might have been is open to speculation, but they 
need not have been kept small because lumber was in short supply; it 


was plentiful. 


Something else was also at work. Throughout the period probably the 
single most important determinant of the size of Dunks at a post was the 
Space available in the rooms where they were to be installed. By the 
1850s the average size of barrack rooms had expanded considerably. 
Bunks therefore did not need to be kept small merely because of space 


limitations. 


At new posts not endowed with the Division of the Pacific's generous 
construction budget or with powered sawmilis, older practices persisted 
after the Mexican War. Camp Arbuckle, Oklahoma, was hastily thrown 
together during the winter of 1850-51, and all its buildings were of logs 
with log-and-mud chimneys. "The men," reported the post surgeon, 
“occupy a long building about twenty-five by two hundred feet, divided 
into about four rooms, besides the kitchen. They sleep on rude bunks, 
made of split logs and clapboards, placed two and a half feet from the 


floor." '3 


Something else that was new appeared in a few barracks during the 
1850s--iron bedsteads. Augustus Meyers enlisted at Governors Island, 
New York, in 1854, and discovered that his training-barrack room was 
furnished with six iron double bedsteads and a single iron bedstead for 
the corporal. The double bedsteads folded to relieve crowding during the 
daytime. But later that year Meyers moved to Carlisle Barracks, 
Pennsylvania, where “the rooms were large enough not be crowded; but 
the bunks were the old-fashioned two-tier kind. Two men slept in each 


, ' j4 
of the lower and upper bunks, and it was uncomfortable." 
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The rush of volunteers at the beginning of the Civil War created an 
enormous demand for accommodations. At first, men were housed in 
whatever space was available in and around Washington. An engraving in 


the June 1, 1861 issue of Harper's Weekiy shows men of the First Rhode 


island Regiment housed in the Patent Building, and is the earliest known 
illustration of 19th century army bunks. Those appearing in the 
engraving were probably manufactured by civilian contractors and were 
probably reflective but not typical of army bunkbeds before or after the 
war. The units contained six two-man bunks in three tiers, joined 
end-to-end with a total of six corner posts. They appear to be nailed 
together rather than arranged for disassembly and had no storage 
shelves. Arm racks on one end consisted of a smali shelf at tne lower 
buNK and a wooden bar between the top and middie bunks, attached to 
the outside of the end. Pegs for cups and canteens were affixed to the 
end posts. The bunks were less than 3 feet wide. The men lay together 


head-to-foot (that is, in opposite directions) in each bunk tier. 


A February 1864 Harper's Weekly engraving of "The Stag Dance," 


apparently in a barrack of some sort, shows a different bunk 
arrangement. There the bunks were boxes in two tiers, end to end, 
affixed to a side wall of the building. They too seem permanently 


; ~~ 1 
assembled but rather wider than the ones in the Patent Building. 


Neither arrangement was typical of the temporary barracks built during 
the war. Almost universally, those buildings had no movable contents 
other than bedding and personal effects. Specifications like those for 
barracks Duilt at five locations in New Jersey in 1862 probably were the 
rule for the first year or two of the war. The buildings were to measure 
16 by SO feet, 8 feet high, with doors at each end and three 6-light 
windows on each side. They were of rough-cut boards ana battens, with 
gabled roofs of board and cement. "There are to be three tiers of bunks 
on each inside of the barrack, four feet wide," said the specifications. 
“The partitions and outer board of each bunk to be six inches high, and 
sufficient in each building for ninety-six men to sleep in." The drawing 
accompanying the specifications shows each bunk to measure 4 feet even 


by 6 feet 3 inches and implies that the bottom bunks would be on the 
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ground. But a plan prepared after construction of the buildings shows 
the bunks measuring 4 by 6 feet even, in three tiers 2 feet apart, with 
the lowest 2 feet above the floor. Two years later floors were installed 
in the New Jersey barracks. !® Not all the early training camp barracks 
conformed exactly to that pattern; many were 100 feet long with bunks in 


two tiers. 


In approving plans for barracks for a New Hampshire regiment, the 
secretary of war at the end of 1863 directed that "the plan will be so 
modified as to limit the expense to what is absolutely indispensable for 
the comfort of the troops." It is hard to see what could have been 
reduced, since the plan was for a very simple two-story building 
measuring 114 by 24 feet, with officers' quarters, kitchens, mess rooms, 
and wash and store rooms below and two dormitories above. The bunks 
were to be double, measure 4 feet 2 inches by 6 feet 6 inches, "3 stories 
high," arranged along the walls at intervals of 3 feet, perpendicular to 
the walls. The windows were at every other interval, with three more on 


each end of the building. '/ 


Another, possibly unique, sleeping arrangement in Civil War barracks was 
reported from an unidentified location in 1864. A soldier recalled that 
“the men slept on platforms twelve feet wide, which ran along each side 
of the long barracks, and accommodated twenty-five men in a row. ® 
But three-tier, two-man (6 men total) bunks--paralleling the walls early 
in the war, perpendicular later--seem to have been the general rule. 
Although the Civil War barracks were special adjustments to the 
emergency, they necessarily adapted established practices. The fact that 
it was assumed from the outset that two-man bunks should be at least 4 
feet wide, no matter how constructed, would suggest very strongly that 


bunks commonly had assumed that dimension before the war. 


Away from the barracks, the armies spent their winters in huts much like 
those of the Revolution. A veteran's description of the homemade bunks 
in the winter huts is revealing not only for the Civil War but perhaps 


also for earlier practices: 
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Im entering a door at the end one would usually observe two 
bunks across the opposite end, one near the ground (or floor, 
when there was such a luxury, which was rarely), and the 
other well up towards the top of the walis. |! say, usually. It 
depended upon circumstances. When two men only occupied the 
hut there was one bunk. Sometimes when four occupied it 
there was but one, and that one running lengthwise. There 
are other exceptions which | need not mention; but the average 


hut contained two bunks. 


The construction of these bunks was varied in character. Some 
were built of boards from hardtack boxes; some men improvised 
a spring-bed of slender saplings, and padded them with a 
cushion of hay, oak or pine leaves; others obtained coarse 
grain sacks from an artillery or cavalry camp, or trom some 
wagon train, and then by making a hammock-like arrangement 


:' 1 
of them thus devised to make repose a little sweeter. 3 


Although such arrangements had to be endured, they were not healthy. 
One army surgeon claimed afterward that there had been "an unnecessary 
waste of life in our late war" caused chiefly by “want of a suitable bed. 
Frequently there [was] nothing but some brush, and pieces of board 
saved from cracker-boxes and barrel-heads between the sleeper, his 


blanket, and the mud or frozen earth "22 


Where "permanent" posts continued in use during the war and immediately 
after, their earlier sleeping accommodations persisted. For instance, at 
the musician-boys' training barrack at Governors Island, the folding iron 
bedsteads encountered by Meyers in 1854 greeted another youngster in 
the same room in 1864, °' Nor did things change at Carlisle Barracks, 
where a room in 1865-66 "contained eight double bunks, each holding four 
men, that is to say, two in the lower tier and two in the upper," 


according to another veteran.°° 
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The Army returned to "normal" after the Civil War, scattering once again 
to primitive outposts all over the frontier. But neither the men nor their 
doctors would accept the old four-men wooden bunkbed with the same 
docility as their predecessors. Single iron bedsteads had been promised 
by regulations for over a decade, but only a few had been delivered. in 
the late 1860s one enlisted man begged in writing that "provision be made 
for the men to sleep singly and alone and not keep up the present 
barbarous and unhealthy system of having the men sieep in couples 


summer and winter."°° The post surgeon at Fort exarker, Kansas, 


agreed: "This, as is well known (aside from any immoral tendency) is a 
most objectionable form of bed."“4 But at least it was better than none 
at all; it was because the recruits at David's Island were sleeping on 


floors in 1867-68 that Rufus Ingalls developed his “Jack Bunk," discussed 


earlier. 


Dr. Billings issued his scathing indictment of the Army's housing in 1870, 
supporting it with a detailed bill of particulars. Most of the soldiers 
slept in four-man, two-tier wooden bunkbeds, generally 4 feet wide, 
although here and there some men received better, others worse. Nearly 
every post covered in Billings' report made at least some mention of 


sleeping arrangements. The following are some selections. 


{Department of Arizona] The bunks are built of cottonwood 
saplings, with slats of old packing boxes or stout willow 
branches. With few exceptions they are arranged in two tiers, 


like the berths of a ship. 


{Fort Benton, Montana] The bunks are double, and two 
storied. 
[Camp Bowie, Arizona] It has no other furniture than the 


rough bunks, constructed of poles, cut in the ravines near the 


post. 


[Fort Brady, Michigan] In addition to the other defects the 
men are supplied with double bunks 4-1/2 feet by 6-1/2 feet, 
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two tiers high, and designed to accommodate four men each. 
These occupy so much of the interior that the men have but 
little space in which to perform their ordinary duties and have 


comfortable places to rest. 


[Fort Brown, Texas] [The barracks are each] fitted up with a 
sufficient number of single, two-tier wooden bunks, ranged 


down both sides of the room. 


{Fort Buford, Dakota] The bunks are badly arranged in three 


tiers one above the other, each bunk holding two men. 


{Fort Clark, Texas] Bedsteads are arranged in tiers, each 
6-3/12 by 2-10/12 feet. There is a gun rack at one end and 
twe shelves at the other, near the wall. These beds are placed 
at right angles to the walls, or across the barrack, in two 


rows. 


[Camp Colorado, Arizona] Their only furnishings are crudely 


built bunks, raised a foot or more from the ground. 


[Fort Colville, Washington] The room contains 25 wooden 


bunks, 3-1/2 feet wide, each occupied by two men. 


[Camp Gaston, California] [One barrack has] thirty-eight 
double bunks in two tiers [another contains] in all forty-eight 
double bunks in two tiers, with accommodations for ninety-six 


men. 


[Fort Gibson, Oklahoma] There are fourteen double bunks to 


accommodate 56 men. 


|Camp Grant, Arizona] The bunks are rudely constructed, but 


single and well-raised from the ground. 
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[Fort Gratiot, Michigan] In the main building, the men are 
furnished with old-fashioned bunks, with two tiers of beds, 
each to accommodate two men. These bunks are about 4-1/2 
feet wide and 6-1/2 feet long and are occupied by four 
persons, and are placed so closely together as to allow rocm 


barely to get between them. 


{Fort Griffin, Texas] The beds consist of single wooden 


bunks. 


[Fort Hays, Kansas] The beds are double-tier wooden bunks, 
two men sleeping together in each tier, four men in each bunk. 
There is a drawer for each occupant undei> the lower berth, 
and an arm-rack and shelf at the foot of the bunk, the whole 


arrangement being very objectionable. 


[Fort Lapwai, Idaho] [The rooms] each contain seven bunks 


for the accommodation of 28 men. 


[Fort Laramie, Wyoming] The barracks are all furnished with 
two tiers of movable bunks, constructed of rough white pine 
lumber, two men occupying each bunk when the companies are 


at the maximum. 


[Post at Little Rock, Arkansas] Each one is supplied with a 
sufficient number of neatly painted two-storied bunks; the 


majority of them are single bunks, a few being dcuble. 


[Fort McHenry, Maryland] At present wooden two-story bunks 
are furnished these quarters [inside the fort], and are alike 
detrimental to morality, cleanliness and comfort; four men sleep 


in these bunks. 


[McPherson Barracks, Georgia] Both iron and wooden single 


bunks, are provided. 
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[Camp Mojave, Arizona] Single bunks are used. 


[Post at Mobile, Alabama] Bunks are of wood, measure 6 feet 


by 27 inches, and are single. 


[Fort Pike, Louisiana] The men sleep in single, two story 


bunks furnished with . . . mosquito bars. 


[Plattsburgh Barracks, New York] Each bunk is arranged for 


two men. 


[Fort Sanders, Wyoming] Ordinary wooden double bunks, in 


one and two tiers, are used. 


{Fort Stanton, New Mexico] The squad rooms .. . are 


furnished with double bunks in single tiers. 


[Fort Stevenson, Dakota] There are in each dormitory ten 
new, neatly furnished, two-tier double bunks, capable of 


accommodating eight |sic] men each, or eighty in all. 


[Fort Stockton, Texas] The men sleep on .. . wooden bunks, 
two men each, the bunks are of old lumber, and, having been 


made by the men, are of rough workmanship. 


[Taylor Barracks, Kentucky] The bunks are of wood, each 
frame making four berths, two above and two below. All 
cracks, nail-holes, etc., are closed by putty to exclude bugs, 
but the success is small, the walis, roof, and ceilings of the 


buildings being full of them. 


[Fort Totten, Dakota] The bunks are of wood, painted; each 


accommodates two men. 


[Campe Verde, Arizona] The only fixtures or furniture, is a 
double line of bunks, two tiers high, each 4 feet wide, ard 


accommodating four men. 
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{Fort Wadsworth, Dakota] Single wooden bunks are _ used, 


furnished with the usual bedding. 


[Fort Wallace, Kansas] Each dormitory contains forty double 


bunks in two tiers, intended for eight men. 
[Fort Craig, New Mexico] [S]ingle iron bedsteads are used. 


[Fort Foote, Maryland] tron bedsteads, similar to those used 


in the Hospital Department, are furnished . 


[Fort Hamilton, New York] — «= majority of the enlisted men 
sleep upon bedsteads composed of board slats, an inch thick, 
supported by iron tresties, and better adapted for the purpose 


than anything else in use. 


[Fort independence, Massachusetts] The bunks are each 
composed of two iron trestles, connected by slats; each bunk is 


intended for one man. 
[Fort Jefferson, Florida] The men have iron bedsteads. 


[Madison Barracks, New York] cach man has an iron bedstead, 


of the hospital pattern, to himself . 


[Fort McHenry, Maryland] In these rooms |[in the barracks 
outside the fort] iron bedsteads are used, which contribute 


greatly to the comfort of the men and neatness of the barracks. 


[Fort Monroe, Virginia] The bunks used in the company 
quarters are similar to those which were made for the Hospital 
Department during the war, being iron frames with wooden 


slats. The bunks are furnished two to three men. 


[Fort Union, New Mexico] . . . movable iron bunks [21 in each 


barrack room]. 
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[Fort Washington, Maryland} it is also fitted with iron 


bedsteads. 


The foregoing were selected partiy for variety; it should be noted that 
over half the army posts al the time of Billings' report were supplied with 
nothing other than two-level, four-man bunkbeds built in some fashion of 
wood. The quotations also illustrate the difficulties associated with trying 
to draw a picture of the objects from contemporary reports. To some of 
the post surgeons who provided statements for Billings’ report, the word 
“bunk" meant a sleeping platform, and a “double bunk" meant a bed for 
two. But to others a “bunk" was a two-level bunkbed, which for yet 
others was a “double bunk" that might house two or four men in all. 
Some of the doctors were very precise in their descriptions; others can 
be interpreted in several ways. Compare, for instance, Camp Gaston, 
where 48 “double bunks in two tiers" housed 96 men, with Fort Gibson, 
where 14 "double bunks" held 56 men. The eight-man monstrosities at 


Fort Stevenson must have followed their own pattern. 


The growing number of iron-trestle, wood-bottom bedsteads, especially at 
the coastal fortifications in the Northeast, presaged the eventual adoption 
of the Barrack and Composite bunks, both of which were of that type. 
Some of the trestle bunks may have been the Miller bunk, and others 
perhaps tIngalis' Jack bunk. The use of the term “hospital pattern" 
evidently indicates nothing more than that the bedstead in question was 
on one level, for one man, because it appears to apply to iron and 
iron-and-wood bedsteads of different types. It is possible, however, thal 
some of those reports reflect use in barracks of war-surplus hospital 


bedsteads purchased from the Medical Department. 


The replacement of wooden bunks with general-issue models began in 
1871, and by 1875 most soldiers slept alone on the new bedsteads.“° 
About one-third of those in use by that time were of Meigs' Barrack 
model, although no more of them were purchased after fiscal 1872. Most 
of the remainder were the Composite No. 9 model produced under the 
contracts of fiscal 1872 and after, although over 3,000 of the earlier, 


straight-legged Composite bunks were distributed to certain posts during 
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1871. And apparently yet a third Composite bunk, the No. 10 (featuring 
the redesign without the shield rejected by Meigs in 1873), was waiting in 
the wings--but appeared only with purchases after 1879. At least 200 
Coyle army bunks were scattered at posts where they had been tested, 
but there is no evidence that any more of them came into service. 
Finally, several earlier models of iron and iron-and-wood bedsteads 


continued in use until they became serviceable. 


Although the receipt of the single iron bedsteads was often noted, 
thereafter they occasioned very little contemporary comment, except 
when, as with the tests of the Coyle army bunk, remarks were requested 
by higher authorities. improvements over shared wooden bunks they 
might be, but the new bedsteads were no creat pleasure to sleep 
upon--even when the _ soidiers did not fall off them, as apparently 
happened often. Like many other unpleasant but unavoidable conditions 
of barracks life, they were put out of mind. As a song popular in the 


Army said it: 


There's corns upon me feet, me boy, and bunions on me toes, 
And lugging a gun in the red-hot sun puts freckles on me nose, 
And if you want a furlough to the captain you do go, 

And he says, “Go to bed and wait till you're dead in the Regular 


Army, on?! 


a) 
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&# The term “bunkbed," a modern derivation only rarely encountered in 
the 19th century, is used here for convenience's sake to represent an 
entire construction holding bunks or bed platforms on more than one 


level. 
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for sawn boards; it does not necessarily imply the beveled or tapered 


cross-section common to siding boards. 
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shelf survives at Fort Niagara, New York, according to William L. Brown 
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Russel, 1870), 75. 


21. Ostrander, Army Boy, 14-15. It should be noted that Ostrander's 


chapter on Governors Island is a flagrant plagiarism of Meyers', and 
accordingly should be taken with caution. The rest of his book, 


however, is apparently original and very useful. 
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Tex.: J.N. Rogers, 1889), 12. 
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25. Billings, Report on Barracks and Hospitals, passim. This all 


appears more completely :n appendix A, with page citations. 
2b. See chapter 9. 


e7. “The Regular Army, Oh!" in Dolph, Sound Off, 6-9. This is the 
song whose chorus ends with the well-known “Forty miles a day on beans 
and hay, in the Regular Army, Oh!" Dolph says that there were severa! 
versions of this song, long popular in the ranks. The best known, from 
which the quotation is drawn, was written down for the vaudeville stage 


by Ed Harrigan in 1874. 
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22 
BEDDING 


The chief item of bedding provided to American soldiers in barracks 
before 1880 was the bedsack, although the regulations did not specifically 
allow for it until the 1850s. it is very likely, however, that bedsacks 
were supplied as a matter of custom, probably starting in the 1780s or 
even earlier. The straw allowance of 1801 was established according to 
the “palliass" for each two men, although that word vanished from the 
regulations by 1812. it is possible that the old distinction between 
“permanent” and "temporary" quarters might in the early years have kept 
bedsacks from being provided to most soldiers, but that does not seem 
likely. As a ruler of practice, custom was probably stronger than such 
legalism when it came to items so basic, and when bedsacks finally 
appeared in the regulations they were among the camp and garrison 
equipage that accompanied troops on the move. Further, it is believed 
that the Purchasing Department procured bedsacks before 1817. On the 
other hand, before the reforms in the several years after the War of 
1812, supplies of many things actually fell short at many posts. The 
occasional absence of bedsacks at frontier posts must therefore be 
assumed. Their absence would militate in favor of bunks constructed as 
boxes to contain the straw, while their presence would facilitate the 


construction of bunks raised from the floor. 


in his annual report for 1839, Commissary General of Purchases Irvine, 
explaining his estimate of materials and costs for army clothing for 1839 
and 1840, presented the following list of materials required for one 


“infantry bedsack, double": 


4-1/4 yards 7-8 drilling 
4-1/4 yards of 3-4 drilling 
3 skeins thread 


1 yard binding 


Nm 
uw 
OO 


That was apparently a change from earlier practice, as Irvine implied in a 
footnote: “Bedsacks, per estimates to the close of 1838, and also per 
Statements furnished to the Secretary of War, require materials differing 
from the above, viz: Bedsack, double--8-1/4 yards 7-8 drilling; 3 skeins 


thread; and 1 yard binding." 


The foregoing raises three interesting points. The first is why the 
object was called an "Infantry" bedsack. There is nothing to indicate 
that different bedsacks would be provided to different arms, and no 
logical reason to suppose that such would be done--except that mounted 
men were required to be small of stature throughout the 19th century. 
But perhaps too much inference may be drawn from bureaucratic 


terminology. In any case, the term never appeared again. 


Second, as of 1839 the War Department apparently redesigned the 
bedsack, probably as an economy measure, to be made of two different 
weights of drill. The heavier 7-8 drill probably formed the bottom, the 
lighter the top. This may have been the first change in bedsack 
construction to that point, in which case the footnote suggests the 


makeup of bedsacks since the War of 1812 or even earlier. 


The third thing that Irvine's list suggests is that bedsacks were not 
adjusted to conform to the changing straw allowance or to the narrow 
bunks common in the 1820s and 1830s--implying either that the narrowing 
of the bunks was not official, which is likely, or that after 1839 they 
were to become officially wider, which except for the "officially" is also 
likely, or that the purchasing authorities were ignorant of practices in 
the field, which is definitely true. Bedsacks made from over 8 yards of 
material, whether filled to 4 or 6 inches' depth (both of which were later 
standards), would be large. Assuming the distribution of the material as 
averaging 4-1/8 yards per half (some greater trim loss would come with 
use of two materials, explaining the 4-1/4 yards after 1839), the gross 
dimensions of each averaged half (assuming also that 6 feet would be the 
desired length when filled) would be 63.6 by 84 inches empty. Shaving 
12 inches or so from each dimension to allow for side depth, seams, and 


trim loss, the resulting bedsack would measure roughly 52 by 72 inches 
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when filled. In other werds, double bedsacks before 1839 were wider 
than the bunks they typically occupied, and as wide as they ever were in 


later years--about 4 by 6 feet. 


There is no information available on the actual construction of the early 
bedsacks. But it is likely that such a prosaic object was essentially 
unchanging; those of the 1780s (called "palliasses") probably were much 
like those described more fully in the 1870s and after. It was basically a 
rectangular canvas sack, either with stitched side panels or simply 
forming sides when filled. The top face had a slot or fly in the center 
bound at the edges and secured by ribbons. The color wou!d be that 
grayish cast typical of ticking, although there is no reason to believe 
that bedsacks ever acquired the blue striping that became traditional with 
ticking--19th century illustrations suggest that bedsacks remained 


unstriped to the end.° 


Apparently the bedsacks with two weights of material did not prove 
practical, as that design was abandoned by the time of the Civil War. In 
compiling specifications for wartime purchases in 1864, the Quartermaster 
Department set forth more descriptive requirements for bedsacks. 
Whether they repeated those already in use at Philadelphia, where all 
such articles had been procured before the war, or represented wartime 
revisions for simplicity's sake, has not been determined. At any rate, 
the following bedsack served the Army from the 1860s, if not before, well 
into the 1870s: 


Bed Sacks: cotton or linen drilling, of good quality, weighing 
4 ounces to the yard; double bed sacks 72 inches long and 48 
inches broad, the single bed sacks to have the same length but 
only 42 inches broad, each to have an opening in center 18 
inches long to be tied together with 4 strings of tape each 3/4 
of an inch wide and nine (9) inches long. The end pieces to 


be six (6) inches wide.” 


Such a double bedsack could readily have been made with the amounts of 


material listed by Irvine in 1839. 
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in 1875, the Army for the first time supplied soldiers with places to rest 


their heads: 


To meet a want felt in the Army, the Secretary of War, on 18th 
September 1875, on recommendation of the Acting Quartermaster 
General, authorized issue of pillow-sacks to the troops. They 
are made from a very large stock of shelter-tents in store. 
Their issue has made it necessary to increase the monthly 


: 4 
allowance of straw to enlisted men. 


Pillow sacks made of tenting canvas probably accounted for the majority 
of pillow sacks in use for many years. By the late 1870s, however, the 
Quartermaster Department apparently believed that it was necessary to 
prepare for the purchase of pillow sacks when the stocks of tenting ran 
out. tn 1879, therefore, specifications were issued that described pillow 
sacks as nothing more than miniature bedsacks, made of cotton or linen 


drill or seven-ounce cotton duck “of good quality," measuring 27-1/2 by 
17 inches when filled, and 3-3/4 to 4 inches deep. There was to be “an 
opening or fly on the seam in the upper side seven (7) inches long," 
fastened with two ties of cotton tape. Buttorrhole stitching was to secure 
the fly, and “ends of the sacks [were] to be cut square."” It is 
doubtful that any of these new pillow sacks appeared in barracks before 


1880. 


Also in 1879 the bedsack was slightly redefined. Thereafter it too was to 
be of "cotton or linen drilling or seven (7) ounce cotton duck of good 
Quality." When filled, it now was to measure 6 feet 10 inches long by 
31-1/4 inches wide and 4-1/2 inches deep. The opening in the center 
was to be 19 inches long, with a 1-1/4-inch stay-piece at each end, and 
fastened with four pieces of tape spaced at equal intervals. All seams 
were to be double, the ends cut square, and the opening button-hole 
stitched at both ends.° Once again, the bedsack was wider than the 
bunks it would occupy. The three models of single iron bedsteads 
authorized and in use in 1879 varied from 28 to 31 inches wide. It is no 


wonder that man and sack sometimes slipped off at night. 
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The only other item of bedding in general use before 1880 was mosquito 
netting, then commonly called “mosquito bar." It was in use as early as 
the 1820s! and probably had long been customary in mosquito-infested 
regions. The Medical Department used it extensively, making it a 


Standard fixture of hospitais at least by the late 1840s. 


The earliest surviving technical description is a specification dating from 


the Civil War: 


To be made of either cotton or linen of good quality. Double 
bars--72 inches long 60 inches wide. Single bars--72 inches 
long 30 inches wide 4-1/2 feet in height. Have a loop of white 
tape 4 inches long strongly sewed on all 4 upper corners. 
Double bar to have 2 additional loops of tape of same length 1/2 


way between corner loops on each side. 


Along with bedsacks and pillow sacks, the mosquito bars were given new 
specifications in 1879, and like the other bedding, they no longer allowed 


for sleeping double: 


To be made of cotton or linen mosquito netting, and white 
cotton tape, equal in quality to the same materials in the 


standard sample. 


Seven (7) feet long, two (2) feet eight (8) inches wide, and 
tive (5) feet eight (8) inches high. 


To be bound around top and down the four corners with white 
tape, and to have two (2) strings (white tape) nine (9) inches 
long, strongly sewed on each of the four (4) upper corners, 


g 
and to conform in all respects to the standard sample. 


im other words, both the earlier and later mosquito bars were supposed 


to be oblong tents encasing the bedsteads in sheer drapery. 
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Bedding received less notice during the 19th century than did the wooden 
bunks it occupied for so long. One otf the more descriptive reports was 


Meyers' account of his room at Governors Itsiand in 1854: 


The beds consisted of a bedsack stuffed with straw, which was 
rolled up in the day time, and a pair of blankets, neatly 
folded. taid on top. There were no sheets nor pillows tor the 
boys--the corporal was the only one who enjoyed” these 
luxuries, and he had provided them himself. The boys slept on 
the bedtick and covered themselves with their Blankets when it 
was cold, or used one of the blankets to lie on when it was 
warm enough, folding up a jacket or some other piece of 


: ; ; 1 
clothing as a substitute for a pillow. ° 


Tnat was a tair echo of Percival Lowe's account of accommodations a year 


it 


earlier at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas: 4 Bed sack, retilied with prairie 
hay (Arnold called it prairie feathers) once a month, and a pair of soldier 
blankets. with overcoat, or anything elise one could utilize tor a 
pillow." || Eugene Bande! tound arrangements there iitthle changed in 


1956. '¢ 


Bedding received some attention in Billings' report on barracks and 
hospitals in 1870, but it paled in significance beside the doubie wooden 
bunks and the shabby, unventilated barracks. Most reports from the 
posts simply mentioned that the men slept on bedsacks filled with hay or 


it 


straw, sometimes called "straw mattresses,” "straw ticks," or "the usual 
13 , 
bedding." At Fort Laramie, Wyoming, some of the men were better oft 


than the others: 


A few of the men have buttalo robes. The most of them are 
fain to protect themselves against the rigor of the winter by 
eking Out their scanty covering with their overcoats. They 


, ; 4 
nearly all compiain of sleeping coid.' 


A few reporting posts said that the straw or hay was changed monthly, 


one or two said the bedsacks were washed regularly, one cr two more 
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said that the bedding was of high quality, but none criticized the 
Suitability of straw tedsacks for sleeping. The abysmal double bunks 


were of more pressirg concern. 


Five years later, however, when Billings repeated his survey of the 
Army's housing, one surgeon did condemn the straw-filled bedsack, 
proposing for sanitary reasons that “wire mattresses, hair pillows, and 


419 


sheets be furnished for the troops. That would not start to 


happen for almost a decade. 
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Notes 


1. ARComGenPur 1839, 299. Specifications and related documents on 


bedding appear in appendix |. 


2. Note that if striping were desired, the last specifications issued in 
the 1870s would probably have called for it, such by then being the 
Army's way. Note also the absence of striping on the drawing in 
appendix |. On the other hand, photographs of Civil War hospitals often 


reveal striped mattresses or bedticks. 


3. Quoted in Chappell, “Barracks Furnishings," 23. Kummerow and 


Brown, Enlisted Barracks at Fort Snelling, 14, trace this to that 


“unpublished quartermaster manual of the Civil War period" discussed 


earlier. 


4. ARQMG 1876, 126. The sacks received 4 pounds of straw, since the 


allowance went from 12 to 16 pounds. 


>. Specifications adopted Mar. 12, %i&79, in ROOMG, Miscellaneous 
Specifications, RG92; also in ARQMG 1879, 408. 


6. Specifications adopted Mar. 12, 1879, in both the foregoing sources. 


7.  Kummerow & Brown, Enlisted Barracks at Fort Snelling, 15n, cite an 


1829 source that treats it as an established norm on the Gulf Coast. The 
connection between anopheline mosquitoes and malaria, a major health 
problem in America during the 19th century (the Army called it 
"intermittent fever"), was not known until 1898, however. The insects 


were simply a nuisance. 


8. Quoted ibid., traced to the unpublished quartermaster manual. 


MO 
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9. ARQMG 1879, 407; ROQMG Miscellaneous Specifications, RG92. 


10. Meyers, Ten Years in the Ranks, 2. 


11. Lowe, Five Years a Dragoon, 76-77. 


12. Eugene Bandel, Frontier Life in the Army, 1855-61, 
Bieber (Glendale, Calif.: Arthur H. Clark, 1932), 102. 


13. Billings, Report or Barracks and Hospitals, passim. 
A.* 


14. Ibid., 347. 


15. Report on Hygiene, xviii. 


ed. Ralph P. 


See appendix 


23 
BLANKETS 


Probably the most iraditional object supplied to soldiers, blankets were 
one of the few categories of barracks furnishings--albeit issued to the 
men, mot for the barracks--that followed more or less standard patterns 
throughout the 19th century. Only during wartime did important 
deviations from standard occur to any significant degree. But although 
there was a gradual evolution of army blankets, and oie major change of 


colors, some general characteristics persisted. 


First, whether of cotton or wool, American army blankets seem always to 


have been twilled. | 


Second, army blankets were usually napped, and specifications commonly 


demanded that the nap be “well raised." 


Third, some specifications for army blankets during the 19th century 
required that they be fulled. Fulling, also called felting or milling, 
increases the thickness and compactness of wool by shrinking it 10 to 25 
percent through the application of moisture, heat, friction, and pressure. 
The result is a smooth, compact, tightly finished product that may even 
resemble felt. This would have the effect, in wool blankets, of making 


them both more durable and more resistant to rain, as well as warmer. 


Fourth, from the earliest evidence known, American army blankets were 
characterized by stripes at either end, generally about three inches wide. 
The stripes had a practical purpose, marking where single blankets were 
to be cut from the long strips in which they were loomied. Often they 
were cut into pairs for separation into singtes when issued. In the earlier 
years many of the blankets also had "points," small stripes near one end, 
probably adopted from Hudson's Bay Company practice, each point usually 
representing about one pound of weight. And after 1821 the letters 


"U.S." in the center were distinctive of American army blankets. For 
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many years, all of the markings were indigo in color, but that was 


eventually changed to black, then later to indigo again. 


Fifth, the blankets themselves were supposed to be uniform in color. For 
many decades--until probably around the time of the Mexican War--the 
army blanket was white, actually the creamy white characteristic of 
Hudson's Bay Company blankets. Thereafter, the blankets were a rich, 


dark gray. 


Finally, until the development of more sophisticated specifications after 
the Civil War, blankets varied slightly from one lot to the next, according 
to the whims of the purchasing officer and the methods of the supplier. 
During the emergencies of the War of 1812, the War with Mexico, and the 
Civil War, when large purchases were made in haste, ali standards went 


out the window, in practice if not officially. 


Most army blankets during the 19th century were of wool, which is 
superior to most other textiles for warmth, durability, and shedding 
water. But thousands of cotton blankets were aiso purchased from 1808 
until at least 1814. A contract for cotton blankets let in 1808--typical of 
a number of such contracts from that and the next year surviving in the 
files--is unusually descriptive of the character, appearance, and weight 


of army blankets for several decades: 


Five hundred three point twilled cotton Blankets, to have at 
each end a broad biue stripe & none on the sides; also to have 
on the side near the said stripe at the rear end next to the 
[illegible--wearer?] three small blue points about five inches in 
length; the blankets to be of the weight of three pounds & one 
half each when finished, and to measure in the same state full 
six feet in length & full four feet seven inches in width; the 
pile or nap to be well raised on the upper side, and to be as 
well raised as may be conveniently practicable on the lower 


side.* 
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Whether of cotton or wool, the general dimensions of 34 to 3% pounds, 
measuring 6 feet by 4% feet, with blue striping, were fixed for some time, 
in contract after contract. But there was some minor variation inevitable 
because of the absence of more detailed requirements. One contractor in 


1812 imparted the following to the Purveyor of Public Supplies: 


Aithough we were satisfied with the texture & firmness of our 
Blankets, yet it would have been pleasing to have had a 
pattern by which to make them, or to have had some specilic 
directions by which to govern ourselves. We should then have 


been certain of their being accepted. 


We are constructing a Machine to raise the Nap which promises 
less danger to the Blanket than the common method of doing it 
by hand, and wish to know if you would delay the delivery of 
the first parcel a week or two to give it a trial, as the 
experiment was undertaken in consequence of your 


Recommendation. 3 


Evidently the purchasing authorities during this period experimented with 
different blankets, of different materials or manufactures, and often 
permitted the suppliers to offer their own innovations. in 1814, an 
officer of the 36th infantry reported that he had “had the delivery of a 
number of Patent Blankets. | took notice they were very durable, they 
keep the wet or dampness from the soldier better than the Common 
Blanket [such as was usually delivered soldiers]. | think they answer 
better than the Indian Blanket. They only want a little more in length."4 
What the Patent blanket was is not now apparent, but later that year a 
purchasing agent reported that he was about to buy 3,000 or 4,000 pairs 
of cotton blankets, each blanket 2 yards long, 1% yards wide, and about 


34 pounds in weight.” 


The purchase of cotton blankets apparently ended with the War of 1812. 
Thereafter, wool was the rule, and by 1816 the common blanket had 
expanded in size, although with roughly the same weight. That suggests 
that, although the bianket was fulled, it was probably thinner than 


earlier models. In that year Irvine contracted in Philadelphia for 
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six thousand Blankets, of Wool, Six feet six inches long, and 
five feet wide, each Blanket to weigh fifty-four ounces. They 
are to be scoured quite clean, and well fulled, and are to be in 
all respects equa! to the Blanket in this Office, on which this 


Contract is founded. 6 


Although in later years the Army would maintain its own standard models 
as patterns, at this period the “blanket in this office" was that offered as 
a sample by the contractor and judged to be a suitable product. 
Variation from supplier to supplier continued to be the rule, and as late 
as 1836 Irvine was quick to demand improvements: “The narrow blue 
stripe for the blankets of indigo dye, and of finer wool than that in the 


blanket to which you have referred, is approved."/ 


The major change in army blankets between the wars with Britain and 
Mexico came after January 1821, when the secretary of war approved this 


proposal from Commissary General Irvine: 


As Army blankets are frequently sold or bartered by Soldiers 
particularly on the recruiting service and it is extremely 
difficult to establish clearly, that Blankets thus sold are public 
property and to prevent the exchange of good blankets for 
those of inferior quality, | suggest for your consideration the 
propriety of having all Army blankets marked in the center 
thereof with the letters U.S. with indelible liquia.° 


Evidently army blankets were always of such quality as to be highly 
desirable commodities. But the marking did not end theft or sale of 
them. As late as the end of the century an army song celebrated an 


occurrence that had long been commonplace: 


O'Reilly swiped a blanket and shoved it up, | hear; 
He shoved it for a dollar and invested it in beer. 
He licked a coffee cooler because he said he'd tell. 


He's ten days absent without leave. O'Reilly's gone to hell.” 
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As late as 1836, the army blanket remained much the same as in 1816, 


according to a contract that year: 


The blankets required for the soidiers are to be 6 feet 6 inches 
long and 5 feet wide. To be twilled, to be made of good wool, 
to have the nap well raised upon them on one side, and a little 
raised on the other, and each obianket is to weigh 4 
pounds--also to have a blue stripe on each end, of indigo 
about three inches wide--otherwise the Dlankets are to be white 


. 


wd perfectly clear of all foreign matter. 


Except for the change im weight, to 4 pounds instead of just over 3, the 
Dianket still retained its fongstanding dimensions. But sometime after 
that date probably just after the Mexican War, the standard army, 
DSiankel Decame larger and gray in color. Just when the change was 
made, and who decided the question, is not recorded, but it probably 
retiected both the difficulty of keeping blankets clean and the evolving 
manufacturing and dyeing technology of the textile industry. ft #s also 


kely that the Army recognized thal its men needed DdDiankels thal were 


arger, heavier, and warmer. Nol until 1861 did the appearance of the 


Diankels become ¢ subject of regulations: 


Bianket--woolen, gray, with letters U.S. in Diack, four inches 
ong, m the centre; to be seven teet long, and five and a hai! 


™~ 
17 
feet wide, and tc weigh tive pounds. 


rmy diankel retained essentially that appearance (including 
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black end stripes nol mentioned) unt! 1876. Bul ltooks aside, one other 


thing seemed never to change: When faced with an emergency, the Army 


rever had enough bDiankets, alt least not where they were needed. 

oops im winter quarters at Camp Scott, Ulah, in November 185/ during 
ihe Mormon “war,” had only 723 biankels available for about 2,500 men 
Supplies were backed up farther east because wagons were in short 


Even worse shortages developed at the start of the Civil War, such that 
in October 1861 the quartermaster general published the foilcwing plea in 


newspapers around the country: 


The troops in the field need Blankets. The supply in the 
country is exhausted. Men spring to arms faster than the mills 
can manufacture, and large quantities ordered from abroad have 


not yet arrived. 


+ 


To relieve pressing necessities, contributions are invited ‘rom 


the surplus stores of families. 


The regulation army Blanket weighs five pounds; but good, 
sound woolen Blankets weighing not less than four pounds, wil! 
be gladly received at the offices of the United States 
Quartermasters in ths Principal towns of the loyal States, and 


applied to the use of the troops. 


To such as have Blankets which they can spare but cannot 
afford to give, the full market value of suitable Blankets, 


delivered as above, will be paid. '° 


As a result of such requests, not to mention hasty purchases of whatever 
was available, all sorts of nonstandard blankets appeared in camps and 
hospitals, especially during the first year of the war. Among them were 
the infamous shoddy blankets, but they disintegrated so rapidly that they 
could not for long be described as a significant presence in the quarters 


of the enlisted men. 


The Quartermaster Department endeavored, not always successfully, to 
maintain minimum standards for acceptable substitutes for the regulation 
gray, 5-pound blanket. It demanded that only wool be supplied, but it 
was willing to compromise a little on the weight; it tried to retain the 
gray color, Dut things were not always as it wished them to be. As a 
result, a large share of the army blankets issued during the war were 
brown or tan in color (at least after exposure), with a good number of 


| 1 
examples surviving today. 
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Browns and tans were common among Civil War blankets because the 
technology required for higin-quality gray dyeing was too complex to meet 
all wartime demands. As aimost every Civil War enthusiast knows, the 
“Blue and Gray" were more generally the "Blue and Butternut," because 
improvised dyes used in most Confederate uniforms broke down in air and 
light, assuming Ut color of butternut instead of the regulation cadet 
Gray--a color that itself owed its first appearance in the Army to 
shortages of blue uniform coats during the War of 1812 (or so tradition 


holds). > 


The nonstandard brown and tan blankets of the Civi! War were usually a 
mixture of gray-turned-brown yarns and unbleached, undyed yarns, with 
the stripes and letters U.S. of several shades of brown. The letters 
were sometimes woven or stamped into the blankets; sometimes they were 
crudely stitched as outlines--suggesting that some manufacturers may 
have intended to supply both sides of the conflict. The stripes appear to 
nave been mostly interwoven. Otherwise, the nonstandard blankets 
generally resembled their standard gray counterparts, in torm if not 


Quality. 


The Army also conducted its first experiments (outside hospitals) with 
waterproof blankets during the Civil War. By the end of the war the 
Quartermaster Department had settied on no single type, using both 
india-rubber and gutta-percha models. Most of them had a straight slil 
and flaps so they could be used as ponchos, with grommet holes at 
14-inch intervals around the eages so they could be joined into 
shelters. '° One veteran, who recalled that the chief advantage of 
sharing a bunk was that two men could thereby share two blankets, 
applauded the rubberized blanket. it could be used as an undersheet in 
bunks, just as it had served as a groundcloth outdoors, to keep the 
users warmer. In upper bunks in huts the men used the we-erproof 


= 


, 1 
blankets as top sheets to repel leaking rainwater. , 


For a few years after the war the Army drew its blankets from surplus 


stocks. Whether any nonstandard blankets were issued is not recorded 
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but is doubtful. By the early 1870s procurement had to resume. 
Reviewing what was available on the market, the Quartermaster 
Department decided in 1872 to adopt as an army standard a blanket 
offered by Mission Mills of San Francisco. Meigs reported that the new 
blanket featured better material and workmanship than any previously 
furnished. Mission Mills received a contract to supply the Army on the 
Pacific Coast, and after competition another contract was awarded to 
Seviii Scofield for the rest of the Army. "This blanket costs more than 
the old one," Meigs said, “but it is warmer, softer, and will be more 


durable than any heretofore issued." ® 


In basic appearance, the blanket remained as required by the 1861 


regulations: 7 by 5% feet, weighing 5 pounds. Otherwise it was 


to be gray in color, and made cf pure long-staple wool, free 
from shoddy, reworked wool, or cotton, or any impure 
materials; to have the letters "U.S." in black, four (4) inches 
long, in the center, and to bear a strain of not less than 
twenty-five (25) pounds per inch for the warp and thirty (30) 
pounds per inch for the woof (weft) without tearing. Note: It 
is immaterial whether the letters "U.S." be stamped on the 


blanket or woven into the tare. ** 


That was the most detailed technical specification to appear so far, but 
oddiy enough it neglected to mention the stripes on the blanket ends. 
But they surely appreared on the standard contract pattern blanket, and 
therefore on all blankets issued, because they were mentioned as a matter 
of fact in a later report of the quartermaster general. He said they were 


black like the letters in the center °° 
in 1875 the Quartermaster Department finally recorded its specifications 
for rubber blankets, but in a fashion that suggests that they had been in 


force in the Philadelphia office for some time: 


Blankets, Rubber. To be made of good strong unbleached 


muslin coated with India Rubber vulcanized; to be 46 inches 
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at 


wide and 7 inches |sic] long, and be provided with brass 


grommets. 


A piece of stront webbing 24 inches long for the purpose of 


tying on blanket with two extra grommets for same. 


The grommets to be one inch from their centres to the edge of 
the blanket on one side and end, and two inches to the other 
side and end. The grommets must be stayed and placed 


equi-distant 14 inches apart so as to match. 


Edges to be strengthened with an extra strip of rubber. 


Furnished from Phila. Depot by Col. Easton March 2nd 1875.°! 


it is unlikely that the length of the rubber blanket was either 72 inches 
or 7 feet, not 7 inches. It appears to be consistent with those used in 
the Civil War. except that a single fabric and sealant had been settled 
upon at last. The rubber blankets were issued for field service, to be 
used as ground sheets and shelters from the rain. Technically speaking, 
there fore, they were not an item properly furnished in barracks, except 
as soldiers had them among their equipment. However, with leaky roofs 
common on the Army's shabby housing, it is likely that they would be 


found in use as needed. 


Another change in Army blankets came in 1876 and was caused by 
persistent difficulties in black dyeing. Meigs reported that year, “As the 
black stripe and letters "U.S." now used to mark the Army blanket, 
appear to injure its durability, arrangements have been made to 
substitute indigo-blue letters and stripes in future contracts ."“* New 
specifications for the blanket, adopted in August 1876, changed the color 
and specifically required the stripes. But they went beyond that, 


evidencing an ever strong trend in army procurement toward technical 


precision and meticulous detail: 
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Specifications for Woolen Blankets. Each blanket is to be seven 
(7) feet long and five (5) feet six (6) inches wide, and to 
weigh five (5) pounds. To be gray in color, and made of pure 
long-staple wool, free from shoddy, reworked wool or cotton, or 
any impure materials; to have the letters "U.S." in dark blue, 
four (4) inches long, in the center; to bear a strain of not less 
than twenty-five (25) pounds per inch for the warp, and thirty 
(30) pounds per inch for the woof without tearing, and to have 
not less than twenty-two (22) threads of warp and twenty-five 
(25) threads of filling or woof to the inch. The threads to be 
well driven up. The stripes at ends of blankeis to be dark 


blue, of pure indigo dye. 


NOTE.--It is immaterial whether the letters "U.S." be stamped 
on the blanket or woven into the fabric; their color must be 


pure indigo dye. 


Adopted by the Secretary of War August 23, 1876, in lieu of 


the specifications adopted August 15, 1873.°° 
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Notes 


3. For explanations of textile technology in this chapter | rely on tne 
excellent article on the "Textile Industry," Encyclopedia Britannica, 


Macropedia vol. 18:170-89. Specifications and descriptions of blankets 


appear in appendix J. 


2. Contract to Joseph Garlick and Daniel McGinnis, by Coxe, June 15, 
1808, QMConFile--Blankets, RG92. 


3. C. Hashfield to Coxe, Feb. 28, 1812, QMConFile--Blankets, RG92. 
4. Statement of Lieut. W.C. Hobbs, dated George Town, July 19, 1814, 
QMConFile--Blankets, RG92. The "Indian Blanket" may have been 
Hudson's Bay Company. 


5. P.M. Kell to Irvine, Dec. 29, 1814, ©MConFile--Blankets, RG92. 


6. Contract to McCallmont and Reilly of Philadelphia, 1816, 
QMConFile--Blankets, RG92. 


OS Irvine to Richard Kimball, Feb. 8, 1836, quoted in Kummerow and 


Brown, Enlisted Barracks at Fort Sneliing, 15. 


8. The correspondence is presented as an appendix in_ Enlisted 
Barracks at Fort Snelling. % 
9. "O'Reilly's Gone to Hell," in Dolph, Sound Off, 54-66. Dolph says 


this song, which celebrates a number of "O'Reilly's" escapades, was 
written by Col. Gerald E. Griffen in "tribute" to the Irish sergeants of 


the old Army. 


10. Irvine to Messrs. Burnham and Barker, Dec. 12, 1836, quoted in 


Kummerow and Brown, Enlisted Barracks at Fort Snelling, 15. 
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11. 1861 Regulations, par. 1571. Support for the suggestion that the 
larger gray blanket was introduced much earlier may be found in the 1851 
listing of the shipping weights of equipment for one dragcon--a man's 


blanket and his horse's together weighed 9 pounds. ARQMG 1851, 253. 


12. Risch, Quartermaster Support, 326. 


13. Clippings of notice, Oct. 1, 1861, QMConFile--Blankets, RG92. 


14. The following description is based on information in Chappell, 


"Barracks Furnishings," n.n. See appendix J for detailed descriptions. 


15. On butternut, see for example American Heritage Picture History of 


the Civil War (New York: American Heritage, 1960), 363. Weigley, 


History of the United States Army, 144, discusses the tradition that the 


gray of West Point uniforms follows that worn by the regulars at 


Chippewa and Lundy's Lane. 


Recent research (see appendix J) supports the contention that Civil War 
cloth goods were mostly gray when dyed, then turned brown upon 
exposure--not brown or butternut to begin with. William L. Brown III to 
the author, Jan. 13, 1982. The substandard dyes were not tolerated in 
smaller purchases before and after the war but probably were unavoidable 


during the wartime procurement crisis. 


16. Risch, Quartermaster Support, 359. 


17. Billings, Hardtack and Coffee, 73-78. 


18. ARQMG 1872, 141-42. 
19. Quoted in Chappell, "Barracks Furnishings." 


20. ARQMG 1876, 127. 
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21. ROQMG, Miscellaneous Specifications, RG92. 


22. ARQMG 1876, 


23. ARQMG 
RG92. 


1877, 


127. 


269; 


also 


in 
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Specifications, 


24 
LIGHTING 


For a century after the Revolution, candles afforded the only authorized 
source of artificial light in barracks. They were not actually provided 
for buildings, but to men with their rations in pitifully small quantities 
fixed by law. Candies had to light not only the men's quarters but 
guardrooms and noncommissioned officer's quarters as well. With only a 
pound and a half of soft candles accompanying each 100 pounds of 
rations, it is likely that administrative requirements for candles meant 
that barrack rooms--especially during the decades when most barracks 
were divided into many small chambers--went mostly unlighted except for 
itlumination from open fireplaces. Few barracks had adequate lighting 
even during daylight, because few had sufficient windows, often none at 
all. When darkness fel!, the men went to sleep--or, like moths to a 
tlame, to well-lighted sutlers' shops, groggeries, or brothels. Perhaps 
because Americans generally had primitive lighting in the early decades of 
the 19th century, the dimness of army quarters elicited little 
contemporary comment until the last years of the candie's dominance. 
There were, after all, worse aspects of barracks life than the fact that 


the squalid conditions were hidden ir darkness. 


it is reasonable to suppose that, especially as stoves began to replace 
open fires during the three decades before the Civil War, soldiers at 
many posts found ways to increase the light available to them. Extra 
candles, for instance, could be purchased with personal or company funds 
from sutlers or other merchants. With a little ingenuity, it also would be 
possible to fashion a variety of simple lamps from materials readily at 
hand in the berracks. Perhaps the simplest is the “slush lamp," made of 
grease or ot in a basin of some sort, with a string or rag for a 
wick--actuaily the oldest form of lamp, with many examples surviving from 
ancient times. Soldiers could easily make basins from clay, wood, or 
unserviceable kitchen or eating utensils; when canned foods came into 


general distribution, lamp basins were ready-made. 
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Fuel for such lamps would not be in short supply; the Army's greasy diet 
afforded plenty. In fact, kitchen grease was a popular source of lamp 
fuel before the Civil War. Describing the return of his ship to Boston in 
1836, Richard Henry Dana, Jr., listed matter-of-factly the various 
personages who greeted her at the dock, including “dealers in grease, 
besieging the galley, to make a bargain with the cook for his 


slush. wl 


Of candle holders and other such luxuries before the Civil War, there is 
no record. It is doubtful that soldiers would often have found them 
worth the price, except as they might fashion their own from wood. A 
hole in a block would have held any candie well enough. Because 
neatness (including clean tables) was required by regulation, it can be 
surmised that even candles set into their own drippings would have 
adorned biocks or wood plates rather than the tables or benches directly. 


In later years, bottles would have made convenient candle holders. 


Other sources of lighting may be judged possible but unlikely. Wooden 
firebrands--like those that adorn castles in vampire movies--are easily 
made from pine knots or by soaking knots, cones, or hardwood stick ends 
in pitch or grease. But they would have been very dangerous in 
barracks and probably forbidden for that reason. Commercial lamps and 
fuels would have required significant expenditures of company funds, but 
is it known that they became common enough in barracks after the Civil 


War that they were outlawed for safety reasons in 1869. 


The candle ration was modified to aiiow three types of candies at the 
Start of the Civil War, but it was not increased. in describing life in 
winter huts during the war, one veteran recalled, "For lighting these 
huts the government furnished candles in limited quantities: at first long 
ones, which had to be cut for distribution; but later they provided short 
ones." The supplies, he said, were undependabie. Sometimes they were 
plentiful, other times scarce. And oniy infantrymen enjoyed "official 
candlesticks"--bayonets, the sockets of which fitted candles very nicely. 
"Quite often," he said, “the candie was set upon a box in its own 


drippings. 2 But there were alternatives: 
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OE 


Whenever candies failed, slush lamps were brought into use. 


These |! have seen made by filling a sardine box with 
cook-house grease, and inserting a piece of rag in one corner 
for a wick. The whole was then suspended from the ridgepole 
of the hut by a wire. This wire came to camp around bales of 


hay brought to the horses and mules.> 


The major change concerning barracks lighting after the Civil War was 
the growing volume of complaints from officers and men. No longer did 
they silently accept conditions markedly worse than those in the civilian 
world. Soldiers now were better educated and paid than before, and 
more of them hailed from well-lighted urban homes. The contrast between 
army barracks and civilian houses was too much to bear, especially when 
the soldiers' attempts to provide their own lighting were thwarted by 


regulation. 


Conditions of lighting did not change until the distribution of authorized, 
general issue lamps in 1882. Before that date, one officer could fairly 
describe the men's quarters as “our dungeon barracks with the men 
huddied around the flickering flame of one or two candies .. . such a 


hole." Any better lighting was unauthorized and therefore uncommon. 


if there was any evolution in barracks lighting between 1800 and 1880, it 
is likely that most candles were probebly of tallow in the earlier years, 
sperm in the middie decades, and adamantine (white paratfin) in the tater 


period. 
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Notes 


1. Richard Henry Dana, Jr., Two Years Before the Mast (orig. 1840; 


exp. ed. 1869; Classics Club ed., Roslyn, N.Y.: Walter J. Black, 


n.d.), 377. Profits from the sale of galley slush may sometimes have 
been among the perquisites of the cook's position. But more commonly, 
especially in the navy where everything was public property, the 
proceeds were deposited into a “slush fund," which could be spent for 
the benefit of the crew at the discretion of the captain, much like 
company funds in the Army | have found no record of the sale of army 
siush during the 19th century, although that may have occurred where 
there was a Civilian market for it. (If it did occur, proceeds probably 
went into the regular post or company funds rather than a separate 


"stush fund." 


4 Billings, Hardtack and Coffee, 72-73. 


3. Ibid., 73. 


4. Quoted in Foner, United States Soldier Between Wars, 18. 
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25 
HEATING 


For 50 years after the Revolution, the only source of heat authorized for 
the Armv's quarters was open fireplaces, which were fueled with wood cut 
by the men. An 1820 drawing of Cantonment Missouri, Nebraska, shows 
fireplaces apparently lined with clay and fronted in brick, with 
flat-arched openings. The chimneys were of sticks and mud. | The huts 
at simpler army posts usually had nothing more than log-and-mud 


fireplaces with chimneys, usually exterior, of the same materials. 


Sucn arrangements did not work well. Short, improperly constructed 
chimneys would not draw, filled rooms with smoke, and required continual 
reconstruction. They were also hazardous, consumed prodigious 
quantities of wood (limited by regulations), and were inefficient for 
cooking or heating. Cooking, in fact, was often the principal purpose of 
the firepiaces, as at times the wood was rationed according to the number 
of kitchen fires. The fireplaces in the early decades were therefore 
routinely fitted out with culinary accessories. A list of materials required 
for the construction of barracks and buildings at Cantonment Oglethorpe, 
Georgia, in 1826 included "Fire hook and chain. . , $10.00."° 


So the men choked and shivered, and warmed themselves with rum or 
whiskey, but said little more about barracks heating than about lighting. 
The first modern heating appliances for Army quarters, in 1831, were six 
anthracite grates for the hospital and six more for officers' quarters at 
Fort Monroe, Virginia. Thereafter, stoves of various types began to 
replace open fires where the conservation of wood was important. At 
Fort Atkinson, lowa, in the fall of 1843, Croghan had something to say 
about the heating of the buildings: 


A requisition of 19 stoves for the hospital and officers' and 


men's quarters has been forwarded to the quartermaster at St. 
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Louis, which | trust may be immediately met, so that they may 
be here before the commencement of the winter. Many of the 
chimneys smoke so badly that no comfort can be expected 
without stoves, and more than this, a great saving of fuel will 


be made, for to supply the fireplaces the daily labor of 25 axe 


men and five teamsters is requisite during the winter, whereas 


10 axe men and 2 teamsters can supply the stoves.” 


Stoves continued to multiply in the Army. During the winter of 1854-55, 
at Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, one soldier recalled, “The rooms were 
heated by stoves in which we burned wood. They were comfortably warm 
during the winter, which | found less severe in Southern Pennsylvania 
than in New York."4 At Fort McHenry, Maryland, that same season, 
there were 17 stoves, including one each in the guardroom and prison 
room, and six split between the two company quarters. But one stove in 
each barrack had been condemned, along with three others around the 
fort. In requesting replacements, the responsible officer had to justify 


the use of stoves by citing the fort's "special climatic circumstances."> 


Things were not hospitable during a terrible winter at Fort Pierre, 
Dakota, the next year. The men there lived in thin-walled portable 
wooden houses, officers and soldiers suffering alike. “Each house," a 
survivor of that season reported, "was furnished with two sheet iron 
stoves for burning wood, and had stove pipes passing through the roof." 


The buildings all, despite the stoves, were frigid during the. winter .° 


The unregulated and accordingly sporadic appearance of stoves here and 
there prompted the quartermaster general in 1857 to urge both the 
general adoption of stoves throughout the Army and a policy on their 
supply, but he was not heeded. The result was that there was no 
general pattern of stoves installed in barracks; many of them were of low 
quality. At the end of 1858 Fort McHenry's quartermaster reported that 
the barracks stoves purchased the year before had worn out and been 
sold. He suggested that he would either have to get new stoves or 
repair the chimneys and buy fenders and andirons. Because stoves were 


; 7 
safer and more economical, he recommended the former course of action. 
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As with nearly every other convenience, the soldiers were left to their 
own devices to heat their winter quarters during the Civil War. "The 
fireplaces," said a veteran, “were built of brick, of stone, or of wood." 
The stick chimneys were laid up on the outside of the huts and usually 


had so little draft that the huts filled with oie © 


The absence of standards and policy continued after the Civil War. At 
Fort Cummings, New Mexico, all the quarters in 1867 were heated with 
large open fireplaces because there were no stoves.” But at Fort 
Laramie, Wyoming, in 1870--a year when the Army spent almost $23,000 
on stoves of unknown types '?--the men complained bitterly about the 
cold, although all their barracks were heated by stoves of some sort. || 
Four years later, at Fort Robinson, Nebraska, which was then under 
construction, the surgeon attributed a delay in shipment of heating stoves 


to "criminal neglect." '¢ 


Standard designs for stoves and ranges were finally adopted in 1875, and 
thereafter some uniformity began to appear in the way the Army heated 
its barracks. But not even that measure could eliminate all the variations 
between different posts. At Fort Stevenson, Dakota, in 1879, an 
inspection report revealed that each dormitory was heated by three coal 
stoves, but in an incredibly amateurish and dangerous way: The stove 
pipes all entered the brick chimneys above the "tie beams" (there were no 


ceilings) very near the roofs. '* 
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7. See appendix B. 


2. Report of the Quartermaster General upon the Subject of Barracks, 
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26 
MESS FACILITIES 


According to the regulations, soldiers were to be providea camp kettles 
among their camp and garrison equipage; later, iron pots could be 
substituted for the kettles when troops were in garrison or winter 
quarters, where they ate in larger groups than in the field. For 
anything else, it would appear, the men were on their own. But that 
flies in the face of common sense and is contradicted by the fragmentary 
evidence. Even the regulations, by 1821, assumed that there would be 
meat hooks and bread shelves in the barracks; and some other utensils 


had to be used to cook and serve food. 


Mess pans appear to have accompanied the supply of kettles from the 
outset, albeit on no stronger authority than custom. In 1813 a supplier 
named William Romy offered to provide "a quantity of Camp Kittles at 25 
Cts per Lbs & a quantity of Mess pans at 70 Cents per piece .. .," 
along with axes and chains. | Mess pans, which were described in later 
years and distributed in fixed numbers, were not for eating but rather 
for serving; food removed from pots or kettles was placed on tables in 


mess pans. 


The provision of separate kitchens and mess rooms seems for many years 
to have depended upon how elaborate and large a given post was. Ata 
substantial place like Cantonment Missouri in 1820, mess rooms about twice 
the size of barrack rooms, adjoining separate, tiny kitchens, were 
provided for two regiments.* But more often than not, the primitive 
posts in the early decades probably lacked separate facilities; the men 
cooked and ate, probably on homemade tables, in the rooms where they 
slept. But even at Cantonment Missouri, as late as February 1820 an 
officer complained that there were not enough tables or shelving to 
contain "table furniture and fragments of provisions ."> "Table 
furniture," of course, meant eating utensils--plates, forks, spoons, and 


so On. 
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The preferred material for cooking utensils was iron throughout the 19th 
century. But other materials apparently could be used as well, and 
beginning in 1821 and continuing thereafter, for very sound but 
unmentioned reasons, the regulations required that "those [cooking 
utensils] made of brass or copper will not be used unless they be lined 


with tin.«* 


There are few good descriptions of the Army's eating arrangements in the 
early 19th century; frequently only the state of kitchen or table 
cleanliness was reported by inspectors or surgeons. An unusually 
informative account of a mess room, one probab!y dolled up for an 


inspection, came from the Post at Alexandria, Virginia, in 1820: 


in the company mess room. | found a range of tables, neatly 
garnished with clean table clothes and the requisite furniture 
for dinner. i found a non-com presiding at the end of each 
table, with an ample turene of excellent turtle soup before him, 


from which he was helping his mess mates.> 


The men at Alexandria lived in "permanent" quarters, which were 
generally larger and somewhat more elaborate than the "temporary" 
quarters of the frontier. But it is likely that the trend toward separate 
cooking and eating rooms was well established everywhere by the 1830s, 


to the extent that circumstances would permit. 


There is little reason to believe that the basic furniture of kettles, mess 
pans, and mess cans--as well as other essential utensils--changed in 
character in any important way for many decades. A _ specification for 
those items in an 1831 contract might well describe those used for many 


years before and after: 


{The camp kettle is to be] made of the best American sheet iron 
and in the best manner as to workmanship. Seams neatly and 
tightly closed, the camp kettle having a well sized smooth and 
perfectly round base. Camp kettle in heighth 11-1/2" in dia. 
12", 17 ibs. 12 oz. 
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There are to be two smaller sized kettles, made to fit into each 
other neatly as a nest of three. These are furnished by the 


pound. 


Mess pan--dia. at top 11-1/2" ard trifle more than 8-1/2" dia. 
at bottom. These are furnished by the piece. Height of mess 
can 5-1/4" both are neatly turned at the top over a stout 


a= | 
wire. 


The use of round-bottom kettles (round bottoms are presumably seamless 
and more durable, and spread the heat of an open fire more evenly, than 
flat bottoms) would suggest the need for either hangers or trivets during 
cooking. Outdoors, pole frames and ropes could suspend kettles well 
enough, but indoors metal cranes, chains, frames, cr trivets would be 
required. It is not surprising, therefore, that in 1826 a "Fire hook and 
chain . . . $10.00" was a routine element of a barrack constructed at 


Cantonment Oglethorpe, Georgia. ’ The iarger pots, however, had legs. 


Croghan reported separate kitchens and mess rooms at Fort Pike, 
Louisiana, in 1844, where "the kitchen and its utensils, the mess room, 


ud At New Orleans 


and mess furniture are in good condition. 
Barracks the same year, he said, “The mess rooms and kitchens are as 
clean and neat as any one could desire." Even at Fort Washita, 
Oklahoma, a rather more primitive place, he stated, "The kitchens and 
mess rooms are in good order, but having dirt floors, they can not be 
made to look very neatly. One of the ten companies, G, spreads its table 
under a shed, which | take for granted will be boarded up before the 
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cold weather sets in It would appear that separate cooking and 


eating rooms had become standard practice at feast by the 1840s. 


The transition from cooking over open fires to cooking on ranges 
probably paralleled the transition to heating stoves, if it did not come 
slightly ahead. The event probably occurred first at "permanent" posis 
and others given more subdstantial construction than the usual. At Fort 
McHenry, Maryland, where the heating stoves routinely fell apart, the 


kitchens fared somewhat better in 1857: 
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No. 1 Cook room .. . has had cook range repaired, new lock 


on door, plastered and repainted, wants floor [illegible] cook 
range repaired. No. 2. Cook room .. . cook range repaired, 
11 


new locks on door, plastered and repainted. 


Kitchen ranges commonly were built-in brick structures with iron fittings. 
The plans for those presented in the barracks regulations of 1860 
probably were representative of those actually built before and after the 
Civil war. '¢ it should be noted, however, that those same plans still 
supposed that the buildings themselves should be heated with open 


fireplaces, not stoves. 


As late as 1875 Dr. Billings and his colleagues protested the fact that 
companies were not issued “mess furniture," but must provide their own. 
It might be supposed thai the men did noi receive eating utensiis from 
the Army, but there is reason to believe otherwise. It is highly possible 
that, even if inconsistently through the 19th century, such necessities 
were part of the personal field equipment issued to recruits along with 
their uniforms, blankets, and the like. Augustus Meyers recalled the 
outfitting of recruits as they were about to be shipped to their regiments 


from Governors Isiand, New York, in 1860: 


One morning a few days later we formed on the parade ground, 
fully equipped with Knapsack, haversack, tin cup, tin plate, 
knife, fork and spoon, a canteen and three days' rations of 
boiled salt pork and hard bread stowed in our haversack, but 


without arms. 13 


Kitchens and mess rooms at Civil War training camps were in buildings 
separate from the barracks. The mess buildings were generally occupied 
by long, single-unit bench-and-table structures somewhat resembling 
modern picnic tables, nailed together in the plainest fashion. A 
photograph of one ready for use shows the tables covered with white 
cloths and a complete tin setting at every place--cup, canlike bow! with 


handle, plate, knife, fork, and spoon. The picture was probably taken 
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during a holiday, as there were floral centerpieces distributed down the 
tables. The room was lit by hanging lamps (presumably) with 


picture-painted shades. 14 


Movable iron ranges probably became more common after the Civil War. 
The enlisted men's mess facilities at Fort Laramie, Wyoming, in 1870 “all 
are provided with cooking-stoves, tables, and benches. Most of the 
companies are in possession of good mess furniture, consisting of delf 


plates, bowls, and knives and forks," according to the post surgeon. | 


At Fort Davis, Texas, in January 1870 the compary kitchens were 
inconsistently maintained, but at least the sloppiness of the cooks led the 


post surgeon to identify some of the kitchen furniture: 


3 “Sa eae oe Kitchen in all respects, in very good 
condition. 

C. Co. ... Kitchen, neat and clean except tables. 

K. Co. . . . Kitchen--Range not clean, table dirty, shelves 


in cupboard dirty, Provision boxes and packs for the same 


dirty. 


Two days later he discovered: 


C. Co. .. . Kitchen clean. Provision boxes also. 
K. Co. . . . Kitchen, Range dirty. Cupboard in which 
16 


dishes are kept dirty. 


For two years the surgeon kept after the men at Fort Davis, regarding 
their untidiness, but as he prepared to depart the place in May 1872, he 
complained, “The mess rooms and kitchens are not plastered--have earth 


floors--and are equally as dirty and untidy eas the barracks." '/ 
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The adoption of the new stoves and ranges in 1875 eventually led to the 
standardization of such equipment in army kitchens. Besides the ranges 
themsives, the stove regulations provided for the ffirst time an 


enumeration of their “trimmings": 


The following 1s a list of the trimmings for these ranges: 


Tin trimmings: 
1 wash-boiler. 
1 coffeeboiler. 
1 steamer. 
1 teakettle, (iron or tin. ) 
3 bake-pans. 


1 potcover. 


1/16 inch cast iron: 
2 pots. 
2 skillets. 
2 griddles. 


1 iron-heater. 


Sheet iron No. 26: 
3 joints pipe. 


1 elbow. '® 


That list of stove utensils, which was supposed to be sufficient for one 
company of soldiers and which was further refined in 1876, had probably 
been in use in barracks for some years. But except for the issue of 
kettles in camp and garrison equipage (which stilled prevailed after 1875, 
separately from the furniture of barracks ranges), stove utensils had not 


been specifically sanctioned by regulations. 


During its compilation of supply specifications in 1875, the Quartermaster 
Department recorded those for pots and camp kettles, once again in a 
fashion suggesting that they had prevailed in the Philadelphia purchasing 


office for some time: 
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Pots: Iron. To be of cast iron, diameter outside at rim 15-3/8 


inches, dept’: inside 11-1/2 inches, with three legs on bottom, 


3-1/2 inches long; ear on opposite sides of the top for the bail. 


The latter to be of round iron 7/16 of an inch diameter. 


C:spacity 6 gallons. Weight 35 to 37 pounds. 


Furnished from Phila Depot by Col Easton March 2nd 1875. 


Kettles, Camp. To be of three sizes made of good American 


sheet iron, and so as to fit into each other in nests of three, 
viz: No. 1, the largest size should be 12 inches diameter and 


11-3/4 inches deep: to contain 4-1/2 gallons. 
No. 2. 10-1/4 inches diameter, 11-1/2 inches deep. to contain 
3-1/2 gallons. No. 3. 8-1/2 inches diameter, 11-1/4 inches 


deep and to contain 2-1/2 gallons. 


To have iron wire bails 5/16 of an inch in diameter, the ends to 


be drawn to a point. 
Rim to be formed over a heavy iron wire. 


Weight of nest of three kettles 17 to 17-1/2 pounds. 


Furnished from Phila. Deport by Col. Easton, March 2nd 
1875. 


19 
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Notes 


7 QMConFile--Kitchen Equipment 1813, RG92. 

2. See appendix B. 

3. Johnson, “Cantonment Missouri," 125. 

4. 1821 Regulations, 12; for another example, see 1835 Regulations, 46. 
Continued cooking in utensils containing copper, a very active chemical 
element, can taint the taste of food and lead to heavy-metal poisoning. 


Tin is chemically less reactive than copper, brass, iron, or steel. 


>. Inspection report of Col. William McRae, June 1830, quoted in 


“ummerow and Brown, Enlisted Barracks at Fort Snelling, 20. 


6. Irvine to Robert Dingee, Feb. 5, 1831, quoted ibid., 24. 


7. Report of the Quartermaster Genera! upon the Subject of Barracks, 
Storehouses, Hospitals &c. (1827), 7. 


8. Prucha, Army Life, 67. 


9. Ibid., 68. 


10. Ibid. 


11. J.t. Donaldson to Lieut. Col. H. Brooks, July 3, 1857. 


12. See appendix B. 


13. Meyers, Ten Years in the Ranks, 160. Meyers had first joined the 


Army as a musician boy in 1854, then reenlisted as a soldier in 1860. 
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14. Soldiers' Dining Room, Civil War Training or Convalescent Camp, 
National Archives neg. B-4064. 


15. Billings, Report on Barracks and Hospitals, 347. 


16. Medical History of Fort Davis, Jan. 5 and 7, 1870. 
17. Itbid., May 1872. 


18. See appendix C for the stove regulations. An “iron-heater" was 


used to warm clothes irons, and was usually a small trivet. 


19. ROQMG, Miscellaneous Specifications, RG92. 
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27 
OTHER CONTENTS OF BARRACKS 


The minimum furnishings of a barrack--where there was any furniture at 
ail during the 19th century--were the bunks of the men. As late as the 


1870s some places nad nothing else. Sometimes other contents of barracks 


received specifi <n‘ on in contemporary reports. For instance, during 
the construct of barracks and other quarters at Cantonment 
Oglethorpe, Gec::_, in 1826, the quartermaster spent $25.00 on fire 
buckets. | 


There were other objects in most barracks, however. Craftsmen among 
the troops were permitted by regulations to construct benches and tabies, 
as well as bunks, with tools and = ~*materials provided by the 
Quartermasters. But very often the exact nature of barracks contents in 
a specific case can be inferred only indirectly. One of the buildings at 
Hancock Barracks, Maine, burned down in February 1833. Afterwards, 
officers, noncommissioned officers, and enlisted men together petitioned 


the Congress for compensation for 


a considerable loss of furniture and personal apparel; that this 
loss was greatly increased by their personal exertions having 
been principally directed to the preservation of the other 
buildings, and for which purpose the carpets and blankets 
belonging to both officers and men were used, and partially or 
wholly destroyed. . 

in 1838 Croghan complained loudly about the worn-out articles carried on 
the inventory at almost every post, because “they serve but to lumber up 
the store rooms." Objects of his attention included such things as kettles 
and hoes that were no longer serviceable. > At Fort Washita, Oklahoma, 
in 1844, each company stored its supply of cartridges in its own 


storeroom because no magazine had yet been built at the post.” 
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At Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, in 1853, there was an interesting addition 
to the barracks of one company. The company commander ‘organized a 
subscription among the officers, noncommissioned officers, and enlisted 
men to raise funds for a company library, which was delivered in 
February. It included a set of "Harper's Classical and Family Libraries," 


according to one person who was there. 


A pair of book cases, with hinges closing the edges on one 
side, and two locks the edges on the other side, held the 
library of uniform size and binding. When open the title of 
each book could be read, and when closed no book could move 
or get out of place; the books were all the same length and 


breadth, and an excellent collection.” 


Where the bookcase was located was not recorded. 


The next year, according to Augustus Meyers--who had surely one of the 
best memories for cetails among enlisted men of the 19th century--the 
musicians' training barracks at Governors Island, New York, was well 


appointed indeed: 


A wide shelf around the room above the beds provided space 
for knapsacks, extra shoes, drums, fifes, and other objects. 
and on hooks under the shelf were hung the overcoats. There 
was a coal fire burning in the grate. A few wooden benches 
and a chair for the corporal in charge; this, with a water pail 
and a tin cup on aé shelf behind the door, completed the 


furniture of the reem.” 


At Fort McHenry, Maryland, it was reported without elaboration in 1857 


that both barracks "have had new locks on doors."’ 


Only a few enlisted men in the 19th century left detailed descriptions of 
their personal effects. Among them was Eugene Bandel, a German 
immigrant who was a corporal in the 6th Infantry during the late 1850s. 


Because he was both a noncommissioned officer and the company armorer, 
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he was unusually well endowed and, among other things, was allowed to 
retain and transport a chest of tools (most of which he had made 


himself), which afforded extra space for other things: 


So far as books are concerned [he wrote to his mother from 
Fort Leavenworth in 1857], the lack of which | feel, as you may 
well believe, you are mistaken. Here a soljldier is not, as in 
Germanv. limited to his knapsack. For instance, | lave a large 
chest full of tools, a trunk full of underwear and clothing, and 
a small chest of miscellaneous matter, such as books, tobacco, 
and the like. Then, too, | have two knapsacks (quite different 
from the German knapsacks which, however, no soldier here 
carries at all) full of soldier clothes and bedding, consisting of 
two woolen blankets and a buffalo fur. Consequently you will 
see that, although not all of the soldiers, nor even most of 
them, have as many chests, boxes, and packages as | have, it 
requires many wagons to transport a regiment across the 


prairies. 


Even in the rude huts of winter quarters during the Civil War, the 


soldiers were able to add personal touches, according to one veteran: 


Many of these huts were deemed incomplete until a_ sign 
appeared over the door. Here and there some one would make 
an attempt at having a door-plate of wood suitably inscribed; 
but the more common sight was a sign over the entrance 
bearing such inscriptions, rudely cut or marked with charcoal, 
as: “Park House," "Hole in the Wall," "Mose Pearson's," "Aster 
House," "Williard's Hotel," "Five Points," and other titles 
equally absurd, expressing in this ridiculous way the vagaries 


of the inmetes.” 


Such individualities were tolerated, of course, only in the large citizen 
armies of wartime and would never have been allowed in the quarters of 
the Regular Army before or after the war. Inside the huts, according to 


the same source, the men placed their knapsacks or bundles of personal 
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effects at the heads of their bunks. Haversacks, canteens, and 
equipment usually hung on pegs inserted into log walls, but there was no 
regular place for muskets. Hardtack boxes served as "dish closets," with 
their covers mounted as doors on leather hinges. Boxes mounted on legs 
served as tables, around which were to be found homemade three-legged 
and four-legged stools. Some huts would have shelves over the fireplaces 
for “bric-a-brac." "But such a hut as | have been describing was rather 


high-toned," recalled the soldier. "There were many huts without any of 


: 10 
these conveniences." 


Ancther veteran of service just after the Civil War left record of a rare 
glinpse inside the tent of a first sergeant, David Grew of the Ist 
Cavalry, at the new post on the Upper San Pedro, Arizona, in 1866. 
John Spring visited Grew one night to engage in some serious drinking. 
Grew's possessions, which later he would probably move into his quarters 
(then under construction), appeared to Spring "in the half-darkness of 
the tent, illumined by a solitary tallow candle [; they were] a tumbler, a 
sugar bow!, and some lemons standing on a cracker box near his 
bed. . . . | placed my bottle and cigars on Grew's homemade table; he 


' 11 
carried a corkscrew of course." 


The summaries of miscellaneous barracks contents in Billings' 1870 Report 


on Barracks and Hospitals were inconsistently descriptive but revealed a 


wide range of variation from post to post. The following are some 


examples: Ve 


[Camp Bowie, Arizona] [There is] no other furniture than the 


rough bunks. 


[Camp Crittenden, Arizona] [Besides bunks, the] only fixtures are 


wooden arm-racks and benches. 


[Fort Foote, Maryland] [O]ver each [bunk] is a shelf for the 


knapsack of the soldier. 
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[Fort Independence, Massachusetts] The furniture of these squad 
rooms is little beside the stove, bunks, and bedding, the clothing, 


arms and accoutrements of the men. 


[Madison Barracks, New York] Each squad-room is thoroughly fitted 
up with gun racks, lockers for the clothing and effects of the men, 
tables, chairs, shelves, and clothes-hooks .. . [each] locker and 


shelf are painted with [the soldier's] name and company number. 


[Fort Monroe, Virginia] The men sleep in the main room of the 
company quarters .. . in which, too, are kept their boxes, extra 


clothing, apparatus for cleaning arms, accoutrements &c. 


[Camp Verde, Arizona] [The] only fixtures or furniture is a double 


line of bunks. 


[Fort Washington, Maryland] [Besides bunks, the barracks are] 


also fitted with . . . lockers, and gun racks. 


The Army's fear of fire influenced the contents of its buildings after the 
Civil War. At Fort Laramie, Wyoming, in 1870 an “ample supply" of water 
barrels were kept filled in all buildings, including 400 gallons in the 
hospital alone. There were fire buckets hanging in every room at the 
post, and many buildings had fire ladders as well, |? The distribution of 
commercial fire extiguishers began in 1869 or 1870, and within a few 
years virtually every post had a supply of the Babcock soda-lime chemical 
extinguishers. After 1874 the Johnson Forcible Hand-Pump was the 


preferred model, and in due course it became ubiquitous. | 


Both boxes and benches” received occasional mention, but few 
descriptions, as barracks contents, especially after the Civil War. The 
benches of course, were specifically permitted by regulation, although 
their actual construction in any instance depended upon the tastes of the 
craftsman and the materials and tools available to him. Graphic depictions 
of any before 1880 are few. John Cox, a veteran of service on the 


frontier in the 1870s, sprinkled his memoirs with a number of detailed 
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cartoons illustrating his stories. One shows a group seated around a 
Composite bunk playing cards. One member of the party is viewed from 
behind on a one-man bench that appears to be made of only four 
boards--the top resting on board legs with one diagonal board brace, 
making it look like the letter N with a cap. Although Cox's drawings 
were generally very accurate, necessity would demand an opposing brace 
not shown in his drawing, unless there were a foot board connecting the 
legs or a horizontal brace joining the legs and brace around midpoint 


(neither shown in the drawing). '> 


Boxes or footlockers are more curious. They were first authorized in 
1875, but only for permanent barracks, and in fact the specified model 
received very little distribution. It measured 24 inches long, 12 inches 
broad, and 10 inches high--and was therefore smaller than those 
appearing in photographs of the late 1880s and early 1890s, which were 
bigger, contained compartmentalized trays, and had standard fittings. It 
might justly be surmised that the 1875 dimensions accorded with the 
unofficial "boxes" or "lockers" mentioned in earlier sources as far back as 
the 1850s. 


In compiling supply specifications in 1875, the Quartermaster Department 
recorded those for the record books that adorned every orderly room in 


the Army: 


Books, Company Order. To have 44 ruled leaves and 4 unruled 


leaves. 24 Ibs. demy; size of paper when folded in book, 10-1/4 


inches broad, 15-1/2 inches long. 


Books, Company Descriptive. Same in all respects as the company 


order books, with the addition of printed heading according to 


pattern. 


Furnished from Phila. Depot by Col. Easton, March 2nd 1875. 


Books: Company Morning Report. To have 96 ruied and printed 


leaves, according to pattern, and four unruled blank fly leaves 24 
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Ibs. per ream; size of paper when folded in books, 11 inches broad 


by 14-1/2 inches long. 


Furnished from Phila. Depot, by Col. Easton, March 2nd 1875. 


Books, Company Clothing Account. To have 140 ruled and printed 


leaves, according to pattern, and 4 unruled blank fly leaves, 24 Ibs. 
demy; size of paper when folden in book: 10-1/4 inches broad, 
15-1/2 inches long. 


Furnished from Phila. Depot by Col. Easton March 2nd 1875. |® 


It cannot be assumed that anything not specifically identified in a 
contemporary account as being present in a barrack was perforce absent. 
However, one category of objects--tubs and other bathing facilities--was 
pointedly described as missing from virtually every military post as late 


as 1875 and probably for some years after. '/ 


During 1876 the War Department adopted specifications for general issue 
stencil plates and sets, scrubbing brushes, and brooms. '® Each class of 
items had probably long been present at military posts--stencils because 
the Army had long since made a tradition of labeling everything, brooms 
and brushes because things were supposed to be kept clean (although 
"holystones" probably had a longer history). But it is doubtful that 
there was a great deal of uniformity in such miscellany from one post to 
the next, whereas after the late 1870s uniformity in even the mundane 
was quaranteed by the very promulgation of the specifications and the 


addition of the items to the inventory of general issue supplies. 


However each post fitted itself out, one last standard item appeared in 
most barracks in the late 1870s. That was the first barrack chair, a 
plain wooden model distributed to virtually every post, according to the 
supply table established for it (one to every noncommissioned officer 
above the rank of corporal, six for every 12 enlisted men of other ranks) 
before 1880. '9 At about the same time, the distribution of books and 


current periodicals to military posts, temporary as well as permanent, was 
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just getting underway. It appears, however, that separate reading rooms 
were uSually established by one means or another, so the publications 
probably remained in them. Unless a post library had a lending policy, 
any reading matter present in barracks would have been personal 
property--and kept stored out of sight in al! properly tidy barrack rooms 
(the clear implication of the regulation barracks neatness was that, at 
least in the daytime, the rooms were not to appear lived-in). Few of 


them had enough light to read by anyway before the 1880s. 
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¥. Report of the Quartermaster General upon the Subject of Barracks, 
Storehouses, Hospitals, &c. (1827), 7. 


Z. U.S. Congress, House, Committee cn Military Affairs, Report on 


Claim of Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers, and Privates of the Army 


for Losses Sustained by the Burning of Hancock Barracks, Maine, Mil. 
Aff. Doc. 557, 23 Cong. 1 Sess., ASP 20. The committee recommended 


that the requested relief not be granted. 


3. Prucha, Army Life, 83 and 85 as examples. 


4. Ibid., 93. 


5. Lowe, Five Years a Dragoon, 98-99. 


6. Meyers, Ten Years in the Ranks, 2-3. 


- J.L. Donaldson to Lieut. Col. H. Brooks, July 3, 1857, 
QMConFile--McHenry, Fort, RG 92. 


8. Bandel, Frontier Life in the Army, 114. 


9. Billings, Hardtack and Coffee, 47. 


10. Itbid., 70-71. 


11. John A Spring, John Spring's Arizona, ed. A.M. Gustafson (Tucson: 


University of Arizona Press, 1966), 62. 


12. Billings, Report on Barracks and Hospitals, passim. This is 


presented with page citations in appendix A. 
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13. Ibid., 349. 


14. See chapter 11 and appendix L. 


15. Cox, Five Years in the U.S. Army, 49. 


16. ROQMG, Miscellaneous Specifications, RG 92. Although it is not 
stated, the first specification probably arrived from Philadelphia with the 
others. All were probably in force long before 1875. A “demy" is a size 
of paper, commonly 16 x 21, 15-1/2 x 20, or 17-1/2 x 22-1/2 inches. 
The two books with demy sheets apparently had the second size, almost 
half of each sheet folded into the book as what is today called a foldout. 
The formats of all record book pages, including those specified here, 
were frequently revised and published with each issue of the general 


regulations. 


17. Report on Hygiene, x-xi. Anderson, "Army Posts, Barracks, and 
Quarters," 433-34, said in 1881, "yet we have no bath-rooms." Tubs cut 
from barrels were reported at Fort Leavenworth in 1852-53, however. 


Lowe, Five Years a Dragon, 76-77. 


18. See appendix L. 


19. See appendix L. The new model was replaced by a leather-bottom 
one in new specifications adopted in 1883. ROQMG, Miscellaneous 
Specifications, RG 92. The new model, however, would appear only 


where the earlier ones had not been supplied or had broken down in use. 
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28 
GUARDHOUSES 


While providing instructions on the construction of buildings at Fort 
Detroit, Michigan, in 1805, the secretary of war added, almost as an 
afterthought, “A guard house also will be requisite, of one story, and 
about 15 feet square. The walis of the guard house should be built of 
square timber of nine inches thickness." He had nothing more to say on 
that subject, and neither did many other observers of military posts 
during the 19th century. The subject was so mundane, or distasteful, 
that not even George Croghan offered it much attention. Nevertheless, 


some generalizations are possible 


A guardhouse--whether a separate building, a pair of buildings, or part 
of some other structure--served two purposes, to house prisoners ard to 
house the guard of the day. The prison section of a typical gquardhouse 
was divided into two parts--a common prison room, and a few isolation 
cells for incorrigibles. For the most part, prison facilities received no 
fixtures other than slop buckets and, often, iron rings in floors or walls 
to which shackles were secured. Prisoners commonly slept on floors, 
although usually--depending upon the sentiments of the local commander 
or the circumstances of an individual sentence--they took their blankets 
into jail with them. Finally, at least in the last half of the century, post 
surgeons endeavored to have prison facilities washed, disinfected, and 
coated with whitewash. But for the most part, Quardhouse prison 


sections were dim and dungeon like. 


Quarters for the guard usually adjoined the prison section, because one 


of the duties of the a force was to provide prison security. The 
chief furnishings ir © guard section during the 19th century would 
have been those a. .ed offices, since the officer of the guard (usually 


the officer of the day) and the corporal (sometimes sergeant) of the 


guard had paperwork to do. That was often segregated in a separate 
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room for the officer. in the $guardroom, benches, shelves 
("banquettes"), or bunks probably were common for the men resting 
between assignments. Arm racks probably were common also, along with 
tables and benches. Fireplaces or stoves would have provided heat, and 
generally the guard claimed extra candies because of their need for 
nighttime lighting. Since the guard was the first line of attack against 
fire, firefighting equipment, buckets, and (when they were issued) fire 


extinguishers would have been readily at hand. 


The unchanging ritual of the daily guard, persisting to the present, 
helped to determine the furniture requirement. Men were detailed for 
guard duty for periods of 24 hours. When men of the guard were not 
absent at sentry posts or on other assignment, they were to remain in 
the guardroom, fully clothed (including shoes), their weapons close at 
hand, ready to respond to any call. Sentry assignments were rotated 
through the 24-hour period and supervised by the corporal. Men might 
also be detailed as messengers or for special assignments. All took their 
meals in the guardroom, something that would argue in favor of tables 


and benches. 


At Fort Randall, Dakota, in 1857 Augustus Meyers was sentenced to 30 
days' confinement, the first and last 10 days at hard labor, the middle 
period in solitary confinement. Afterwards, he left one of the few 


memoirs of army inprisonment during the 19th century: 


When my ten days of solitary confinement expired, | commenced 
the last term of ten days at hard labor the same as before. 
During those terms | had to sleep on the floor in the large 
prison room with the other prisoners. |! would have preferred 


to sieep in the cell alone. © 


The unhealthy conditions of confinement irritated the post surgeons, who 
did what they could to ameliorate them. The surgeon at Fort Davis in 
1869, for instance, inspected the prison rooms routinely, “and under his 


directions disinfectants have been freely and constantly used." The 
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understandable concern of the physicians was reflected in Billings’ 1870 


Report on Barracks and Hospitals. At Fort McHenry, Maryland, the 


surgeon opined that the guardhouse was too small for the garrison and 
had an average confinemen{ of 18 prisoners. There were two prison 
rooms and three small cells for solitary confinement, adjoining a 
Quardroom. "The guard room," he_ said, “is warmed by stoves, 
ventilation is rather imperfect, and the building is believed to be 


decidedly unhealthy .""4 


The prison at Fort Pulaski, Georgia, comprised three casemates, warmed 
by “large stoves and open fireplaces" and housing an average of 42 
prisoners.” At Fort Laramie, Wyoming, the two-story guardhouse was 
somewhat better. The upper floor held one room for the guard and 
another for the officer, plastered and ceiled, with six windows between 
the two. "The targer room," reported the surgeon, "contains a rough 
board bed, where all the members of the guard who are off duty may lie 


down, a couple of chairs, and a desk." Downstairs, nowever, 


the basement room is [about 25 feet square] of rough stones, 
whitewashed, has one door and a window towards the river 
[heavily barred with wagon tires] and on the opposite side at 
the top two small windows for ventilation. A couple of cells are 
partitioned off |with heavy planks and solid doors] in the south 


side for refractory prisoners. 


The prisoners are all kept in the basement room which contains 
no furniture. There are ten prisoners at present |21 in 
November 1868]. The basement room is neither warmed nor 


lighted. 


The same year at Fort Davis the surgeon complainec that an average of 
30 men at a time were confined in a room measuring 15 by 15 by 10-1/2 
feet high, giving each only 79 cubic feet of air space when, in his 
opinion, they required 200 to 300 cubic feet. The only ventilation was 
afforded by four holes measuring 1-1/2 by 12 inches, which were in the 


walls about eight feet above the floor, and an opening in the ceiling 
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about 2-1/2 feet square--the latter ineffective. because the air remained 
entrapped by the roof. He recommended that the building be enlarged 


and given better ventilation. ’ Two years later, he reported: 


In accordance with the communications of the Post Surgeon 

the Guard House was enlarged by adding on a new room 
12 x 16. This building is never well policed, always in a very 
filthy and disgusting condition, although disinfectants are 
freely issued from the Hospital. They are either wasted or 
improperly used by reason of it not being the obligation of any 


one to superintend this matter .° 


Three years ‘ater, another surgeon at Fort Davis reported that the 
guardhouse prison room was floored with flagstones. He recommended 
replacing that with board flooring.” Also in 1875, the guardhouse at Fort 
Dodge, Kansas, was described as a temporary wooden shed measuring 18 
by 24 feet, in bad conditioy and unsuitable for use, although it had an 
average population of 12 prisoners. There apparently were no contents 
other than the buckets used for defecations. To the post surgeon, the 


conditions were "deplorable." !° 


Finally, one other veteran mentioned in passing some additional guardroom 


furnishings, probably at Fort Randall, Dakota, 1873-75. They were "the 


guard house clock," and “the guard house broom."!! 
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29 
SINGLE MEN IN BARRICKS DON'T GROW INTO PLASTER SAINTS* 


The preceding parts of this report have approached the furniture of army 
barracks through examination of administrative history, the development 
of regulations, and contemporary comments. The following discussion 
attempts to reconcile the information from those different perspectives into 
a summary of what, from decade to decade, might have been found in an 


"average" (if there ever was such) dDarrack and guardhouse. 


Permanent barracks, where they existed, tended to be larger and more 
substantially built, often better finished, than temporary quarters. From 
the outset, a whole or at least a half or quarter company occupied a 
single room, although there were probably exceptions here and there. 
Because the installations were often near cities, they were closer to 
commercial sawmills than most temporary posts and as a result usually had 


more and finer furniture, space permitting. 


Temporary barracks varied greatly one from another and underwent some 
general evolution through the decades. A few generalizations are 
possible. Most of them throughout the period were of wood, although 
here and there, especially in later years, they were built of stone, brick, 
or adobe. The rudest practice, dominant in the earliest years, was to 
build them of logs or puncheons embedded in trenches, unified only by 
the roof structure. That general form of construction fell out of favor 
increasingly after the War of 1812 but remained common until the Civil 
War and occasionally thereafter. It was supplanted first by construction 
with hewn horizontal timbers, which did not persist long, then 
timber-frame construction. The posts built between 1817 and _ 1820, 
although basically horizontal-timber structures, showed an increasing use 


of sawn wood, a product of the great availability of tools after the War of 


*Rudyard Kipling 
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1812. Portable sawmills were available by the 1820s, if not earlier, and 
became more common thereafter, especially in the 1850s. The resulting 
greater abundance of tumber (and _ ~nails) promoted  balloon-frame 


construction and more and better furniture. 


Probably from the very earliest days the Army used whitewashes--often 
called "calcimine" or "“kalsomine"--extensively for interior finish. The 
typical barrack room was whitewashed once or twice a year, both for 
Sanitary reasons and to lighten the dark rooms. Where paint (which was 
always in limited supply) was used, it was only for building trim and 


sometimes for furniture. 


Wooden floors, often of low quality, were standard for buildings erected 
after 1817. But for no decade can they be described as usually present. 
Very often they were later improvements to barracks originally built 
without them; that pattern prevailed even in the decades after the Civil 
War. 


Temporary barracks were generally suitable enough when new, but all of 
them--because of the nature of their construction and the Army's low 
level of maintenance--deteriorated rapidly. The same can be said of the 


furniture within them. 


With experience and improving technology, the size of temporary barrack 
rooms tended to grow over the years, from the small huts common before 
1812 to company-size rooms for as many as 100 men. Also, especially in 
the earlier decades, the size of a barrack room significantly determined 


the number and dimensions of furnishings placed in it. 


During most of the 19th century, the craftsmanship evidenced in 
furniture built by troops probably often surpassed that reflected in the 
buildings built by the same men. There were several reasons for thal, a 
principal one being scale--a bench built of boards is simply easier to 
fabricate than a building of logs. For one-man tasks, the best craftsmen 
in a unit were assigned. The furniture itself was plain and simple (given 


basic skills and tools) to make. Further, woodworking skills were 
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widespread among America's populations in the 19th century, especially 
before the Civil War when many soldiers came from rural homes or small 
towns where woodcraft was an important part of daily life. The general 
level of craftsmanship declined after the war, however, with the gap 
filled increasingly by prepared lumber and the growing use of nails 
(technology's gift to the inept joiner) and by the distribution of general 


issue objects. 


It should also be recalled that throughout the 19th century a substantial 
part of the enlisted ranks were foreigners with more than ordinary skills, 
who often joined the Army to learn English, without which they could not 
find work in civilian life. Other skilled men joined the Army, especially 
after 1849, in order to be shipped to the West, where (if they did not 
desert upon arrival) they hoped to find profitable employment after 
discharge. Others joined during the recurrent economic slumps, when 


jobs in the civilian world were scarce. 


Finally, at the risk of belaboring the point, throughout the century there 
was a great deal of variation in buildings and their contents from post to 
post; about the only thing uniform throughout the Army was its uniform. 
However, considerable uniformity of buildings and furniture could be 


expected within any one post--in fact, it was required by requlations. 


There will be few citations in the discussions that follow; the reader is 
referred to the earlier parts of the report and to the appendixes. The 
figures on authorized company size are derived from the tables in 


appendix N. 


A comment on the Army's strength is in order. Because the returns 
surviving are incomplete, no one knows exactly how many men were in 
the Army during the years before 1816. The authorized strength and 
organization were matters of law, although it is known that the Army 
probably was never at full strength during those early years. But the 
organization was complete even if the companies were under strength, so 
in comparison with the fuel regulations and related data, the authorized 
strength may be taken as a guide on how companies would have been 


divided among rooms. 
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1800-1812 


Barracks: 


In the fall of 1782 the Continental Army moved to the neighborhood of 
New Windsor, New York, to establish its final cantonment. Working in 
groups of 16, within two months the soldiers erected over 700 substantial 
corner-notched timber huts for every purpose, along with a large 
assembly building. The typical soldier hut measured about 39 by 18 feet 
overall, with a fireplace and chimney at each end; it was divided into two 
rooms, each to house an average of eight men. It is known that the men 
built bunks for themselves, in which they slept in pairs, and it is 
believed that they were built into the hut walls. Given the rather 
generous space available to each group of eight, the likeliest form of the 
bunk would have been that shown as the problematic "first" army bunk in 
appendix D--a_ floor-level side rail confining straw over brush or 
puncheons, one in each corner of the room. Two-level bunks had been 
used by the British in the 18th century, and the erection of such 
structures--in two corners of the room at the opposite end from the 
fireplace--would have freed floor space and removed the straw from the 
open fire. However, the one-story version, because of the limited range 
of tools available, is more likely. Regarding other furniture there is 
little information, although puncheon benches, tables, and stools, along 


with camp paraphernalia, seem reasonable. 


New Windsor Cantonment was not only the Continental Army's last and 
largest, it was its finest. It reflected years of experience, increasing 
sophistication, and a substantial inventory of tools (mainly those for 
chopping, hewing, and shaping; except for crosscut types for bucking 
logs, Saws apparently were not abundant). Washington required that all 
buildings be built to a high standard and ordered some that did not meet 


his approval to be demolished and started anew. 
For the Continental Army, New Windsor reflected the attainment of 


professionalism and of perfection in military construction. To the United 


States Army 20 years later, it was a precedent, an ideal, a standard to 
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be met. The Army's leaders in the years after 1800, including the 
secretary of war, were mostly veterans of the Continental Army. its 
standards were not only handy precedents for the new Army, but they 
were matters of personal experience upon which to base decisions for the 


future. 


Revolutionary War precedent clearly applied in the first regulations 
adopted for the Army in 1801, setting the issue of fuel according to each 
room occupied as barracks by eight enlisted men. That was modified in 
1806, but the eight-man standard remained. It might be assumed from 
that standard that the Army generally housed its men in groups of eight. 
But that was probably not the universal case, as the Army did nothing in 
consistent fashion in its early years. To begin -with, the miniscule force 
was scattered before 1805 in at least 43 locations, from 375 men in tents 
and rented space at New Orleans to three soldiers at Fredericktown, 
Maryland. The military posts proper included a number of frontier 
stockades inherited from the British and others erected as conditions 
demanded. No two, probably, were alike, although they were chiefly 
rude constructions of log or puncheon palisades with interior buildings 
attached to the outer walis. But the small number of posts built by the 
Army before 1812 may well have, to the extent possible, reflected the 


example of New Windsor, including rooms for eight. 


By 1812 the Army officially grouped its men in dozens for housing and 
distributed fuel accordingly. The change, which was certainly an 
economical one, may have developed in practice ahead of the regulations, 
with the 12-man room more generally the norm by the time the rules were 
altered. There were several possible reasons for that. The winter 
quarters of the Continental Army, reaching final form at New Windsor, 
were collections of detached buildings in open communities. Frontier 
posts, however, were confined within walls. Adherence to eight-man 
rooms would not have been as practical in such circumstances as lining 


the stockades with series of oblong, 12-man rooms. 


Just as revolutionary precedent could be applied only awkwardly to the 


conditions at frontier posts, it did not fit well the actual organization of 
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the new American Army, which itself underwent deliberate reformation 
when the peacetime establishment was fixed anew in 1802. Companies 
were less conveniently divisible into groups of eight than into dozens. 
Taking an infantry company as a standard, the following table presents 
the average authorized size of a company, as changed before 1812, with 


the results if divided by eight or twelve: 


1800: 62 men required 7.8 rooms (by 8) or 5.2 rooms (by 12) 
1800: 76 men required 9.5 rooms (by 8) or 6.3 rooms (by 12) 


1808: 76 men required 9.5 rooms (by 8) or 6.3 rooms (by 12) 


In dividing companies to determine how many rooms they would had 
required, two considerations should be borne in mind. First, some small 
allowance must have been made for regimental noncommissioned officers. 
Second, greater allowance must have been made for the fact that few or 
no companies were at authorized strength. The result is that the product 
of each division, to match the realities of actual strength, was likely 
rounded down to the next lower whole number rather than up--that is, 
overcrowd rather than overbuild. The War Department might have 
intended to issue woad to men in groups of eight, as had been done atl 
New Windsor, but the men themselves would have had less work to do if 
they built rooms for 12. The latter probably became progressively more 


common, especially after 1802. 


Another force favoring the 12-man room was the fact that the men were 
issued equipment and cartage in units of six--in which they also lived in 
tents. And finally, it should be reiterated that there apparently was no 
uniformity at all; men probably lived here and there in groups ranging 
from two to 20 or more, depending upon circumstance. The War 
Department, in seizing upon the eight-man quarters of New Windsor, may 
have simply borrowed the handiest precedent as it established control 
over the fuel ration. It did not resolve the disparities unti! 1812, when 
the expanded size of companies joined the other influences to make 


groupings in dozens the most practical pattern. 
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Finally there is considerable reason to believe that the most common bunk 
before 1812 was the floor-level type sketched as the "first" army bunk in 
appendix E—. For one thing, the best available evidence on a “permanent" 
barrack during the period, Fort Detroit, suggests that there the men 
were to sleep in lofts not exeeding 3% feet high--a clear implication that 
they slept on the floors of the lofts. For another, it is believed that the 
typical tool inventory at a new post under construction probably fell 
short even of that at New Windsor in 1782. Elevated, even multistoried 
bunks could have been built with such limited tools, but they would have 
required great skill and some time. Furthermore, it is known that 
elevated bunks were apparently new in the Army as late as 1820 
(although the two-story free-standing bunkbed that soon became the norm 


probably had roots as far back as the 1750s). 


Guardhouses: 


There is almost no information on the earliest guardhouses. Because 
corporal punishment was the chief means of discipline, it is very possible 
that malefactors were seldom confined. Some accommodations for a 
garrison guard would have been necessary, however. Guardrooms during 
this period probably had nothing more than a bench or shelf for the men, 
an arm rack or pegs for the weapons, a larger supply of candles than 
present in barrack rooms, and slop and water buckets. Heat came from 
open fireplaces. Otherwise, the Qguardroom at a post probably matched 
the barrack rooms in dimensions and form of construction. Where prison 
rooms were present, their entire furnishings would have been shackles, 


and rings, and siop buckets for wastes. 


The guardhouse at Detroit was supposed to be of 9-inch timbers, 15 feet 


on a side. Whether it was to be subdivided is not apparent from the 


instructions. 
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1812-1820 


Barracks: 


There were no permanent barracks occupied during this period, except 
the few built before 1812 that survived. Otherwise, the few artillerists 
manning coastal fortifications mostly lived in circumstances not greatly 
different from those on the frontier. It was not until 1820 that the War 
Department directed the Corps of Engineers to erect quarters at 
permanent fortifications, something it did only occasionally for the next 


six decades. 


At the start of the War of 1812, the average authorized size of an 
infantry company was expanded to 102 men; it grew to 103 men in 1813, 
and fell to 101 the next year. in 1815, after the war, it reverted to 78 
enlisted men per company on the average, although companies were seldom 


at full strength. 


Winter quarters erected during the war were mostly open. hut 
cantonments, much like those of the Revolution, in the northern theater, 
and rough  log-palisaded forts, often reinforced with earthen 
embankments, in the Northwest. But the most general pattern, especially 
during the first two years, was one of chaos and deprivation. At many 
places the men _ tacked bunks, straw, blankets, sometimes even 
buildings--and the tools to build them with. Construction practices 
varied, but mostly followed older patterns. Barracks furniture, as such, 
was probably very rare in most temporary quarters during the war. The 
chief change from earlier conditions was that, given the expanded 
companies and the various exigencies, huts and barrack rooms were often 
grossly overcrowded. After 1812 the War Department allowed a room to 
each 12 men, but where quarters were insufficient crowding was 


unavoidable. 
Immediately after the war, as the Army shrank swiftly in size, there was 


relatively little new construction; most troops occupied posts already 


existing. Between 1817 and 1820, however, there was a significant 
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construction program (its budget cut in half just after it started). 
Actually, there were two. One developed fortifications (mostly without 
quarters) on the seacoasts, the other on the frontier. Earlier 
construction and room arrangement reflected a range of hybridization 


between the previous patterns and those followed after 1817. 


Among the noticeable trends was the growing use of sawn lumber. Tools, 
including saws, were more available in both the civilian and military 
worlds after 1815 than they had been before the war, and industry was 
introducing a steadily expanding range of saws, planes, and other 
woodworking implements. Also, buildings and forts commonly were built 
of corner-notched horizontal timbers, a pattern that largely gave way to 
post-on-sill construction after 1825. 

Another development was the shrinking size of barrack rooms built after 
1817. More men typically occupied less space, and as a result a 
significant evolution in bunks occurred. They now commonly appeared in 
two or three stories, and they were narrow, typically less than 3 feet 
wide. Even so, they crowded the rooms, and that together with emerging 
hygienic awareness made separate kitchens and mess rooms generally the 
norm by 1820. But bunks were not always present, and those that were 
seem to have been variously built-in or free-standing. The lower level of 
the former typically remained on the floor, that of the latter often was 
elevated. The advantages of movable bedsteads were obvious, and in 


general terms built-in’ floor-level bunks became uncommon after 1820. 


Cantonment Missouri, Nebraska, built 1819-20, was in its day the largest 
military post in the United States. It was also the best documented of its 
generation. That, together with its possible status as a sort of standard 
for other posts, allows it to serve as an instructive example of the 
general type. The scaled drawings of the post made in 1820 (appendix 
B) show a hollow square about 240 feet on a side, with a covered gateway 
projecting from the center of each side. All construction was of hewn 
horizontal timbers, corner-notched, with board floors and roofs. Brick 
fireplaces with stone hearths and mud-and-stick chimneys projecting 


through the roofs heated the rooms. 
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The continuous outer wall, without openings of any sort, formed the back 
wall of all rooms in the square. It was about 10 feet high at the roof 
line. The continuous roof sloped toward the center of the fort, resting 
on the front walls of the rooms, about 6 feet high. The rooms 
themselves--the fort was more or less four strings of cubicles joined at 
the corners-were pretty much alike, about 10 feet square on the outside, 
slightly more than 9 feet square on the interiors; some of them were 
subdivided. Each room had one window--12 inches wide by 18 inches 
high--facing the center courtyard, next to a board door about 3 feet tall 
and 1% feet wide, opening onto a small stoop. The front and back walls 
were connected by stringers; the stringers or joists may have supported 


lofts in some of the rooms. 


Two buildings occupied the center of the court; they were built of 
timbers like the outer square. One, measuring roughly 28 feet by 50 
feet, housed three general storerooms each about 14 feet square; a mess 
room for two regiments measuring about 10 feet by 20, with a kitchen 
room at its end about 8 feet by 10; a schoolroom measuring about 5 by 10 
feet; a storeroom for Indian trade goods measuring about 5 by 5; and 
four rooms for guards and prisoners, three of them about 5 by 5, one 
about 5 by 10. The other building, measuring about 28 feet by 40, was 
divided into six equal rooms, five for storage and one a double-walled 


magazine. 


Three of the rooms in the outer square were for hospital use. The rest 
housed officers and enlisted men of two regiments, indian agents, and 
storage or special uses. For the 6th Infantry, 460 enlisted men occupied 
36 rooms, or slightly more than 12 to a room on the average. The 608 
enlisted men of the Rifle Regiment occupied 40 rooms, or about 15 to a 
room on the average. (Both figures include regimental noncommissioned 
officers.) In addition, there was a substantial number of washerwomen, 
wives, and children in the barracks, although the actual figure is not 
known. Washerwomen were authorized at the rate of one to every 17 


men, or 27 for the 6th Infantry and 35 or 36 for the Rifle Regiment. 
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The barrack rooms were dim, low hovels, scarcely more than small wooden 
caves. An officer of the 6th Infantry complained that the men made a 
bad situation worse. Those in his regiment cleaned fish and piled wood 
in their rooms, and the riflemen were only somewhat bettcr. Both 
regiments habitually spilled water on the floors “which renders them damp 
and unhealthy." Both also threw their wash water out the doors, and 
garbage everywhere, especially behind the buildings. “The construction 
of the bunks in the Rifle Regiment," he averred, "does not appear to be 
calculated for the enforcing of a rigid police on account of the vacancy 
next the floor." (Both quotations, Johnson, "Cantonment Missouri," 
126.) It would appear from that that the bunks of the infantrymen were 


on the floors. 


The question is how anywhere from 12 to 18 people could find a way to 
sleep in about 80 square feet of space. Obviously, the bunks had to be 
narrow and multistoried. A typical room at Cantonment Missouri could 
have accommodated three two-story bunkbeds for 12 men in all, provided 
they were less than three feet wide. The door and fireplace would have 
to have been at the same end of the room, opposite the bunks. The lofts 
could have accommodated extras, such as women or noncommissioned 


officers, but not everyone. 


Alternatively, the bunks could have been in three stories. But if the 
headspace was less than 6 feet (if a loft was present), the lower bunk 


must have been on the floor or the separation between stories very small. 


At Cantonment Missouri the Army created problems in the design of 
quarters and furniture that it did not sort out until the 1820s. One 
officer complained that the men's meals were "irregular," which is not 
surprising if one small mess facility served two regiments. On the other 
hand, during the first winter there were complaints that some of the 
infantry rooms did not have tables or shelving to hold "table furniture 
and fragments of provisions." Although it is difficult to see how the 
rooms could have accommodated more than bunks and equipment, that 


suggests that there may have been some cooking, eating, and storage in 


some of the rooms. 
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it was probably at places like Cantonment Missouri around 1820 that the 
free-standing, multistoried wooden bunkbed, with attached shelving and 
arm rack became established as the norm. Hardly anything else would 
nave worked in such circumstances. Certainly this bunk had existed 
before, although not universally. Now it was inescapable. And in the 
Army's way of doing things, it would persist even after its general 


necessity had passed. 


Guardhouses: 


There is tittle information about Quardhouses during this period. At 
Cantonment Missouri, Quards and prisioners had four rooms in a building 
given several other uses. One room, presumably for the quard, 
measured 5 feet by 10, the others, presumably for prisoners, measured 5 
feet square. That reflects the fact that the Army had turned 
increasingly to confinement and away from more brutal punishments, but 
it says little about the arrangement of the interiors. Probably the only 
furniture in prison rooms would have been siop buckets and shackles. in 
the guardroom, a bench or shelf for the men to rest on, perhaps a 
musket rack, seem likely, probably along with a slop bucket, water 
bucket and dipper or cup, sandbox or water bucket for fires, and 


candies. 


1821-1848 


Barracks: 


in 1821 the authorized strength of the Army was cut in half, to just over 
6,000 officers and men. From 1833 to 1836, three acts of Congress raised 
that figure by only about a thousand. In 1838 the demands of the 
Seminole War raised the limit to over 12,000, and in 1846 and 1847 the 
Mexican War drove it to over 17,812 and 30,865 respectively. When the 
war ended. Congress cut the authorized force to just over 10,000 officers 


and men. But as the last table in appendix N shows, the actual strength 
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of the Army never approached the authorized. That fact did much to 


ease the overcrowding prevalent in barracks by 1820. 


The expanded Army during the two wars really did not affect the demand 
for housing, since the major part of the force was in the field. Even at 
the many strong points of the Seminole War most of the troops lived in 
tents--the fresh air giving them a lesser rate of disease than was 
prevalent at military posts elsewhere. In peacetime, the average 
authorized strength of an infantry company was 51 enlisted men after 
1821, if one allows for the fact that most companies were understrength, 
that is a figure easily divisible by 12, with a company typically occupying 
four rooms at a temporary post. Even the authorized expanded companies 
of the 1840s seldom exceeded that figure by much, requiring at most only 
another room for a dozen. In 1848, at the end of the War with Mexico, 
the average infantry company reverted to an authorized average of 52, 


where it remained until the Civil War. 


Except for wartime, artillery companies remained at a stable authorized 
average of 55 men, reduced to 54 in 1848. Dragoon companies were 
somewhat larger, 71 on the average when ffirst authorized in 1833, 
reduced to 61 in 1848. The Regiment of Mounted Riflemen had an 
authorized average company of 76 enlisted men throughout its life after 
establishment in 1846, except for the height of the Mexican War. It did 


not require barracks until after 1848. 


Even with smaller companies, the Army could not for long coop its men up 
in tiny dens such as it built at Cantonment Missouri. Questions of 
humanity aside, the men simply would not endure such conditions, and 
deserted in great numbers--their own way of reducing the overcrowding. 
The fact that there was a stable Quartermaster Department after 1821, 
together with an increasingly professional officer corps and a body of 
enlisted men working with more and better tools, combined to promise 
improved construction procedures. But that was not to be for some time. 
In 1820 Congress halted all construction and repair on the frontier, and 
in 1823 the construction of permanent works (mainly without quarters 


anyway) came to a halt. The result was that all posts suffered more or 
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less deterioration for half a decade. Floors rotted away, roofs sagged, 


bunks fell apart. 


Construction resumed in 1825. The Army seems by the mid-1820s to have 
settled upon a general pattern for temporary barracks and furniture, 
which persisted for nearly three decades with relatively little evolution 
either in the regulations or in practice. The commonest method of 
construction was post-on-sill timber frame with timber in-fills, although 
examples of log and puncheon palisade-in-trench construction and other 
materials and techniques could be encountered. The board floors that 
had rotted away so fast in the early 1820s probably did not seem worth 
the trouble, so wood floors were installed only occasionally. Puncheon 
floors probably were common, since they were cheap and easily replaced, 


but very often barrack floors were of earth. 


Timber-frame construction, especially with more and better tools, allowed 
greater size and flexibility than palisades or horizontal timbers with 
corner joining--although the chief reason why Cantonment Missouri's 
structures were so smali may have been either hastiness to beat the 
approach of winter or simple ineptitude on the part of the officers in 
charge. So barrack rooms became larger after 1825. Those reported at 
Fort Washita, Oklahoma, may have followed a general pattern. Each 
company was divided among four rooms, each measuring 17 feet by 19 feet 
and with separate mess facilities. In that case the four rooms were in 
two buildings; in other instances the rooms were all under one roof. 
Stockades surrounding frontier posts became less common, although by no 
means nonexistent--even as late as the 1870s some officers believed a fort 
should look like a fort. But there was no real military reason for their 
presence, and they interfered with both traffic and ventilation. So while 
here and there some commanders built new posts with enclosing walls, at 


others the walls were torn down. 
Bunks, benches, and tables in barracks and mess rooms’ were 


acknowlecged by the regulations after 1821 but not specifically permitted 
to be built at public expense until 1835. 
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An important aspect of barracks life during the period was the fact that 
the buildings universally began to deteriorate even before they were 
completed. After a period of years they became thoroughly disagreeable. 
They were dim, smoky, and damp enough to begin with, but sooner or 
later they became obnoxiously smelly and visibly shabby, sometimes 
jury-rigged together in one way or another. Those improperly sited on 


wet ground or in flooded areas were the worst. 


At permanent forts the story was inconsistent. Men at permanent forts 
built before the early 1820s occupied quarters if the Corps of Engineers 
had gotten around to building them--something that was not common. 
Construction resumed in the late 1820s and accelerated in the 1840s, but 
with the same _ indifference toward quarters. Where the forts were 
garrisoned, the men usually lived in casemates or tents. Even that was 
not common, however. The Army was so heavily invested in the West 
that it could not spare men for the seacoast works. Much of the time 
artillery units existed only on paper. The most significant occupation of 
permanent quarters was along the Candadian border and at recruiting 
depots. For most of the period forts around New York, on the Virginia 
coast, and in Louisiana tended to receive what military units were 


available; the others were in caretaker status, unmanned. 


This is the first period when the regulations provide some useful 
information about the contents and appearance of barracks. Winfield 
Scott was finally able to impose his standards of sanitation, orderliness, 
and uniformity upon the Army. The evidence is that the officer corps, 
by now dominated by West Point graduates, implemented the regulations to 
the extent that conditions allowed. In practice there was a great deal of 
variation from post to post, but a high degree of uniformity (the Army's 


cardinal virtue) within a post, from room to room. 


The reduction of the straw allowance in 1821 probably combined with the 
space limitations to keep the wooden bunks narrow before the 1850s. But 
the regulations suggest other features of the bunks as well. Although 
the bunks were arranged in two, sometimes three, layers, the regulations 


treated each bunk and its shelf as a separate unit. The bed bottoms 
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were regarded as the first, or lower, shelf, upon which were displayed 
the rolled bedding, knapsack, and greatcoat. The sheif proper received 
the dress cap in its case and presumably the dress uniform if not on the 
soldier or in the knapsack. Weapons and knapsacks, kept at the ready, 
went to the foot of ihe bunk, things not at the ready (bedding, dress 


cap, shoes) to the head. 


lt is also apparent that arm racks were supposed to be appended to the 
bunks. But it seems that that became less common as time passed. It 
was probably simpler to construct separate structures for muskets, 
placing them at the foot of the bunks. Where, in rare cases, the rooms 
were large enough, arm racks may have been against or attached to 
walls. They could not have been elevated too far from the floor in any 
case, because the muskets averaged around 5 feet long throughout the 
period. Storage of muskets was always vertical, because of the lack of 


wall space. 


The racking of arms and accoutrements was carefully prescribed in the 
regulations, albeit leaving wide room for different interpretations (as 


Croghan complained). in 1821 the regulations required the following: 


Fire arms will be habitually placed, (the cock let down, and the 
bayonet in its scabbard) in the arm-racks; the accoutrements 
suspended over the firelocks; swords hung by the belts, on 


pegs. 
From 1835 on, the same subject is prescribed as follows: 


The arms will be placed in the arm-racks, the stoppers in the 
muzzles, the cocks let down, and the bayonets in their 
scabbards; the accoutrements suspended over the arms, and the 


swords hung by the belts on pegs. 
The most significant change was the addition of the stopper, or tompion, 


which probably had been present earlier. What may seem like another 


change--from suspending the accoutrements over the "firelocks" to over 
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the “arms"--was not one at all. It merely reflected the evolution of the 
language. "Firelock" was the common American military term for a 
flintiock musket before the 1820s, when it passed out of use. It did not 
mean the lock or firing mechanism of the weapon. The likeliest 
interpretation is that the accoutrements were hung over the muzzlies of 
the weapons when racked. Where the pegs for the swords were is open 
to speculation. The likeliest case is that they were not far from the 
muskets and were probably (but not always) affixed to the racks rather 


than nearby walls or furniture. 


It is clear that the muskets were not to be racked with bayonets fixed. 
Not only were the rooms often too low, but plug bayonets had long since 
vanished, and_ the practice of permanently soldering bayonets. to 
muskets--15,000 were so treated from 1796 to 1800--was formally outlawed 


by the secretary of war in 1806. 
Finally, it should be reiterated that no item of barracks furniture varied 


as widely from place to place and from year to year as the arm rack. 


There may not have been a general standard until the 1880s. 


Guardhouses: 


Guardhouses were still a rather unmentionable subject during this period. 


The same considerations for furnishings applied as for the earlier period. 


The 1850s 


Barracks: 


The Army entered the 1850s somewhat reduced in strength from before 
the Mexican War but retaining the same company sizes--52 enlisted men 
authorized to an average infantry company. For a change, however, 
actual strength very nearly matched the authorized figure through the 


early part of the decade. In 1855 the Army was reorganized, and its 
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authorized strength increased by about one-fifth. The average size of 
infantry companies remained the same, however, except for the optional 
authority given the president to add 32 privates to companies in remote 
areas in the West. The president exercised his option freely in the years 
before the Civil War, and at many places the average strength of infantry 


companies was around 85 or more. 


Portable sawmills, chiefly circular animal-powered types, became relatively 
common in new post construction in the West. As a result, barracks 
housing whole companies in one room became increasingly common, 
although by no means. universal. On the contrary, the range of 
variations across the Army was greater than it had ever been before. 
Company barracks at Benicia Arsenal, California, built with balloon-frame 
construction in 1850, measured 80 feet by 30 feet; those built in 1856 at 
Fort Davis, Texas, of stone with thatched roofs and flagstone floors, 
measured 60 feet by 20. At Fort Duncan, Texas, the men lived in 
groups of six in small grass-and-willow huts. Here and there the Army 
tested wood or iron portable buildings, with generally poor results. 
Large stone or brick barracks were built at several urban centers, New 
York in particular, but men at many other new and old seacoast works 


still inhabited casemates or tents. 


Nor did older forms of construction vanish altogether. Posts built in 
Oklahoma during the decade were fashioned of logs and puncheons in a 
throwback to the most primitive methods. Timber-frame, post-on-sill 
construction, however, no longer was prevalent--probably because the 
traditional skills required for such work were growing scarce. In the 
civilian world, abundant lumber and nails had made balloon-frame wood 
construction very common. By the time the Army reieased its new 
barracks regulations in 1860, it too seemed determined to adopt the 


balloon-frame wood building as its standard. 


Except in some of the permanent quarters in the Northeast, the furniture 
in barracks remained the old wooden bunks, benches, and tables, 
although the quartermasters on the Pacific Coast did, apparently with 


some success, make serious efforts to equip some barracks with iron 
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bedsteads. Where wooden furniture built on site remained the rule, it is 
likely that sawn, dressed, lumber was commonly available and that nails 
began to supplant traditional joinery (although posts under construction 
often ran out of nails). There was aiso a noticeable trend toward wider 
bunks, probably mainly in permanent barracks and recruiting depots 
where space was available, but possibly at some of the new temporary 


posts as well. 


Some interesting changes in furnishings were promised, and a few of them 
delivered during the decade. In 1854 the War Department adopted the 
single iron bedstead as the army standard, but without saying what it 
should be. The straw allowance thereafter was for men as _ individuals 
rather than in pairs--12 pounds per man per month. But in practice, 
most of the Army continued to sleep double on wooden, two-story 
bunkbeds. Somewhat over 5,000 copies of the Johns bunk were supplied 
to recruiting depots around New York at the end of the decade, and an 
unknown number of a similar type made their way to California and to a 
few other posts around the country. It is also known that iron bedsiteads 
of more than one type came into use around New York. One was simpiy 
an iron version of the two-story, four-man wooden bunkbed, possibly 
Whiting's design. Another was a one-story, two-man bedstead that could 
be folded up during the daytime. The latter may have followed the 


patiern of folding one-man bedsteads in use in British barracks. 


Stoves became more common in the 1850s, especially at the eastern posts 
where fuel was especially scarce. They remained relatively uncommon in 
temporary barracks but did appear here and there, especially on the West 
Coast. Plumbing was installed for laundry rooms and water-closet latrines 
in many permanent quarters, along with iron cooking ranges (often with 
water backs to supply hot water). Some temporary quarters even got 
built-in brick ranges, although open fires remained the principal way of 
ccoking food. Where ranges were present, the number and variety of 
skillets, pots, griddies, and other "stove furniture" expanded, most of it 
iron or tin. Some post bakeries were established, but as in later years 
when they became general, they were wholly separate from barracks and 


mess rooms. 
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The private soldier's leisure life is somewhat better known for the 1850s 
than for earlier periods. Occasional company libraries were reported. in 
at least one instance halved barrels were placed in a mess room to serve 
as bathing tubs in winter. The liquor ration had long since ended, but 
the men of the 1850s had more money to spend than had their 
predecessors; liquor was consumed mostly off post or at sutler'’s shops. 
Some money may have been used to increase the supply of candles in 
barracks, and it is almost certain that company funds began to be used 
for such purposes. Barracks remained mostly dim, however, as there 


were better uses for the money than sputtering candies. 


Drunkenness and sexual adventures have been important forms of soldier 
recreation as long as there have been armies. Another illicit and equally 
ancient pleasure is gambling. Various dice and chance games and similar 
ways of parting fools from their money have been around for thousands of 
years. By the 1850s card games were one of the most popular types of 
recreation in the United States; by then they had probably begun to 


surpass dice as the preferred form of gambling in the Army. 


Tobacco chewing remained widespread in the 1850s, indeed for many 
decades yet to come. But the smoking of cigars and, especially, pipes 
was increasingly common. Briar pipes (often homemade) were probably 
the most popular, but they never completely supplanted clay pipes, 
breakable though the latter were; clay pipes enjoyed a resurgence during 
the Civil War, but by the 1870s they were regarded as quaint or 
low-class. (Sherlock Holmes' devotion to the workingman's black clay 
pipe in the 1880s and 1890s was regarded by Dr. Watson as among his 
"slovenly" habits out of keeping with his station; he never smoked a 
Calabash, by the way. Although often identified with cigars, Ulysses 
Grant was more commonly seen with a briar in his mouth--a habit he 
apparently acquired in the Army during the 1850s. incidentally, the 
reason archeologists find only clay pipes while digging at old military 
posts is that clay, unlike briar, does not rot in the ground.) Corncob 
pipes were reported in the late 1850s. Roll-your-own cigarettes appeared 
mainly after the Civil War; tailor-mades became progressively more common 
after the 1880s. 
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The better paid and better educated soldiers of the 1850s had more 
personal possessions than their forebears. Chests, boxes, and 
footiockers for soldiers--not formally authorized, although long traditional 
for seamen--were often reported during the decade, although mostly in 
permanent quarters. They remained uncommon, of inconsistent pattern, 
and of no uniform availability; most of them were probably the property 
of sergeants and corporals. The Army still expected its soldiers to live 
out of knapsacks. 


It was probably during the 1850s or just before that the Army blanket 
changed color from white to gray with black stripes and letters. That 
happened in barracks, but not, it seems, in hospitals; in the 1860s and 
1870s gray blankets were used by the Medical Department only in the 
field; post hospitals were supposed to be furnished white blankets. it is 
likely, since hospital blankets came from the medical supply system, that 
that dual pattern was also followed in the 1850s. 


Finaily, it was the Medical Department that produced the most important 
change in army furniture during the 1850s. Iron bedsteads appeared on 
the hospital supply table in 1856, and within less than two years virtually 
every post hospital, permanent and temporary alike, had received them. 
No record of its design has been located, but it was probably that 
appearing in photographs of Civil War hospitals. 


Guardhouses: 


As before, little is known abut guardhouses in the 1850s, except that in 
one form or another they seem to have been almost universal. At 
permanent posts the guardroom commonly was associated with the main 
gate, with prison sections adjoining. Benches for the men, a common 
table or desk, one or two common chairs, and cleaning and fire-fighting 
implements probably were common. Built-in shelves or banquettes may 
have been common, although not universal, resting places for the men. 
Arm racks would have been similar to whatever was in the barracks at 


thre post, placed near the door. Guardrooms received extra issues of 
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candies and fuel. Metal-and-glass lanterns (for candies) for the corporal 


of the guard probably were common by the 1850s. 


Civil War 


The furniture of Civil War buildings may be quickly summarized. 
Barracks for volunteers at the training camps were not furnished; rather, 
the bunks were built in, at first as pigeon holes along the walls. in the 
early part of the war, the barracks for a company of 100 men were of two 
types--50 feet long with bunks in three tiers, or 100 feet long with 
bunks in two. The bunks measured about 4 feet by 6, were separated 
head from foot by wood partitions, and slept two men each. The only 
furniture was bedding and blankets; nothing else occupied the buildings. 
By 1864, standard plans called for two-story barracks, with the 
dormitories holding bunks in three levels (with two shelves) projecting at 
right angles from the long walis, the room having windows and better 
heat and ventilation than the earlier barracks. Both types are reflected 
in plans in appendix 8B. Virtualiy all Civil War buildings were 
balloon-frame, the lumber often dressed. 


Winter quarters harked back to those of the Continental Army, except 
that they were usually smaller (two and four men were common) and 
roofed with tenting. The men furnished them with rude built-in bunks of 
various sorts and such other handiworks as they were capable of 
assembling. Extensive use was made of wood from ration boxes and 
bailing wire. The supply of candies was undependable, and siush lamps 
made from sardine cans appeared in some huts. The cleanliness of the 
quarters depended upon the habits of the occupants, and camp sanitation 
was unevenly enforced in volunteer regiments throughout the war. Like 
soldiers on campaign since time immemorial, the armies of the Civil War 


were infested with insects. 
All buildings erected during the war were officially temporary and 


disposed of as soon as possible after its conclusion. Any influence they 


might have had on later construction vanished with them. 
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Late 1860s 


The Army emerged from the Civil War with the largest authorized 
peacetime strength in its history, established in 1866 at 8%,258 officers 
and men. The larger force was necessary to occupy the Swuth, intimidate 
the French in Mexico, and put down the Indian resistance to white 
settlement in the West. But Congress believed that such strength was 
required only on paper--it actually held the force down to a “minimum 
organization" of 54,641 officers and men. Only companies of cavalry were 
allowed full strength; they averaged 100 enlisted men. Unmounted 
artillery companies averaged 76, mounted artillery companies 140, and 


infantry companies 69. 


In 1869 Congress reduced the authorized strength of the minimum 
organization to 37,313 officers and men. Cavalry companies now averaged 
80 enlisted men, unmounted artillery 76, the five mounted artillery 


companies 140, and infantry 69. 


The companies were considerably larger than they had been before the 
war, a fact that helps to explain the instances of almost unbelievable 
overcrowding, especially in cavalry barracks, reported at every hand in 
the late 1860s. Other factors were also at work. The _ temporary 
quarters reoccupied or built by the Army in the years after the war can 
generally be described as much like those of the 1850s, only worse--as a 
whole, the worst housing in the Army's history. Here and there men 
lived in grass shacks, tiny log hovels, soddies, shabby adobe houses, 
even dugouts. When the Army scattered over the West and the South in 
1866, there was no budget for anything more than the most primitive 
construction. Even when, during the next few years, major construction 
projects were begun, the Army too often proved to be its own worst 
enemy. Posts started in Texas in 1867, for instance, were rather nicely 
designed in comparison with earlier examples. Typically, each company 
was to receive a building, with two dormitories measuring over 20 by 80 
feet, together with other rooms and mess facilities. Even at 50 men to a 
room, such spacious quarters would have seemed luxurious to a veteran 


of the 1850s or before. Unfortunately, the posts were built under inept 
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supervision because the Quartermaster Department was not allowed to 
send officers to direct the work; some of them were sited on inhospitable 
ground, and some buildings began to come apart even before they were 
finished. Worse, the money ran out before the projects were completed, 
and the buildings planned were not all even started, let alone completed. 
At Fort Davis, only two of six projected barracks were reasonably 
finished by the spring of 1868, and the unprotected adobe walis of a 


third were left to weather away for several years. 


Similar mishaps occurred elsewhere, aggravated by inconsistent but 
generally inadequate appropriations for construction and repairs. The 
result was that there were too few barracks for too many men. With the 
blessing of the regulations, minimum-space requirements for enlisted men 
had as much real-world application as those for angels on pinheads. If it 
were possible to offer a general description based on an average of all 
temporary barracks in place in the late 1860s, and leaving aside places 
where men huddled in small groups in grass shacks or dugouts, the 
recipe would read something like this: Take the room as given, then 
cram into it as many two- or three-story wooden bunkbeds as it can take, 
leaving only enough space to allow exits and entries. If that is not 
enough, sleep more than two men to a bed and put others on the floor. 


Any surplus can erect tents on the parade ground. 


There were only two general considerations that guided the foregoing 
procedure in the late 1860s. One was that the width of the bunks 
commonly had grown to 4 or 4% | The other was that the Army 
usually tried to house an entire - 2a y in the same circumstances, no 
matter how crowded, and it refrained from putting men from more than 
one company in the same room. But even those considerations were 
excepted on occasion. And certainly the men were not so grossly 


overcrowded everywhere, even in the West; just aimost everywhere. 


At permaneni barracks, nothing changed in the late 1860s from conditions 
before the war; even the same furniture was usually in place, except for 
the Johns bunks, which were all junked by 1865 or so. A few hundred 


Jack bunks were placed at David's Isiand in late 1867. 
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Conditions began to improve during the 1870s, although often 
inadvertently. But there were some footnotes for the late 1860s. The 
germ theory of disease had become more widely appreciated, and with the 
medical supply table of 1867 the Medical Department instituted a regular 
disinfectant procedure in post hospitals. That called for the use of 
“chiorinium," a mixture of concentrated sulfuric acid, table salt, and 
manganese dioxide. Placed under beds, the concoction released small 
Quantities of chlorine gas. For understandable reasons, the procedure 
was eliminated from later supply tables, in which carbolic acid was the 


prefered disinfectant. 


And in 1869 the War Department expressly outlawed the use of lamps 
burning volatile fuels at military posts--an indication that some had begun 
to appear here and there. There is evidence that lard-oil lamps had by 
that time become common in guardrooms, and the medical supply tables 
Suggest that hospitals may have been using alchohol ("spirit") lamps on 


occasion. 


Finally, there is considerable evidence of the widespread use of 
disinfectants in guardhouse prison rooms. The commonest, and most 
traditional, was lime. But surgeons also complained that their 
disinfectant supplies were too much drawn on for such purposes. in 
1871, the medical supply table offered a clue on practices in the 1860s by 
including the following statement: "Disinfectants are furnished by the 
Medical Department, for use in Post Hospitals, and with the sick, only. 
Quicklime [unslaked lime], chlorinated lime, and disinfactants for the use 


of posts, must be obtained from the Quartermaster's Department." 


The 1870s 


Barracks: 


The postwar Army had a maximum actual strength of 56,815 officers and 


men in 1867. it shrank steadily thereafter. By the time Congress 


reduced the authorized force to 37,313 in 1869, the actual strength had 
fallen below that by about 600. 
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Congress adjusted the authorized strength to 35,353 in 1870, cutting 
average company sizes substantially. As authorized, cavalry companies in 
the minimum organization averaged 77 enlisted men, unmounted artillery 
companies 72 men, the five mounted artillery companies 132, and infantry 
companies 65. But i.» the following years actual strengths continued to 
decline. In 1874 Congress limited the total number of enlisted men to 
25,000 and over the next two years readjusted the force but kept its 
authorized strength below 27,472 officers and men. As_ authorized, 
cavalry companies averaged 70 enlisted men (54 privates), artillery 
companies 43 (29 privates), and infantry companies 48 (34 privates). 
The actual strength of the Army fluctuated between 28,000 and 30,000 
between 1871 and 1874, and between 25,000 and well below 27,000 
thereafter, dropping below 25,000 once (in 1877). 


The result of those developments was that most companies were under 
strength most of the time. When it is recalled that the actual strength 
figures included recruits not yet arrived at their units, men in transit 
and in hospital, prisoners in quardhouses or the United Siates Military 
Prison (established 1874), and unreturned deserters, it is apparent that 
the numbers of men housed in barracks fell dramatically after the late 
1860s. 


The effect was that, just as the housing conditions of the Army had 
generally reached their nadir, they suddenly began to improve, at least 
as regards overcrowding. Overcrowding remained a problem at many 
places, where there were too few barracks or the ones present were 
small. And certainly, throughout the 1870s some soldiers continued to 
inhabit brush hovels and other substandard housing. But as the decade 


progressed, overcrowding became less prevalent. 


Other things helped as well. Through the 1870s the rate of establishment 
of new military posts declined, and several older posts (which had 
drained the repair budget) were abandoned Although appropriations for 
construction and repair were erratic during the decade, and always 
insufficient, there was relatively more opportunity for improvement and 


expansion at posts that were apparently beginning to assume some 
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(informal) permanence.. Most such improvements came on the frontier. 
At permanent posts the construction effort went chiefly to applying the 
lessons and repairing the damages of the Civil War, and at the end of the 


decade a substantial share of the garrison still occupied casemates. 


Perhaps the most interesting series of development during the 1870s was 
the gradual replacement of wooden furniture built on site by an 
increasing number of articles in general issue. That reflected not only 
changing official attitudes in the Army but possibly an accelerating 
decline of craftsmanship in the general population after the Civil War. If 
the Army wanted its men to have decent furniture, it must provide it, 
because they were becoming progressively less able to do it for 


themselves. 


The following are the more important adjustments to the furniture 


inventory during the decade: 


— 1870: Distribution of fire extinguishers began, the Babcock only at 
first, then the Johnson, which became most common. All posts were 


well supplied by 1875. 


1871: During fiscal 1871 the Army distributed 5,358 Barrack bunks 
to locations identified in chapter 9, including 4,000 to posts in 
Texas. During the same period, 3,113 Composite bunks (some 
possibily two-story) were authorized and delivered to locations listed 
in the same chapter. The latter were the company's first model 
(appendix G), with cast-iron gas pipe uprights. During the same 
period, 1,600 Miller bunks were instailed in barracks around New 
York Harbor. 


1872: New standard plans for buildings at temporary posits were 
clistributed. Following the contracts let in November 1871, during 
fiscal 1872 the Quartermaster Department distributed 8,666 single 
iron bedsteads, probably about half each the Barrack and Composite 
models. The Barrack bunks appear to have been shipped mostly to 


the South and West, the Composite to posts in the Northeast and 
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along the coast. Toward the end of the fiscal year a bolt was 
substituted for the screw-bolt on the Barrack bunks already 
shipped. No more Barrack bunks were purchased after this fiscal 
year. Aimost all bunks of both patterns were shipped without 
wooden slats, which were to be manufactured at the posts. Finally, 
it ‘ould be recalled that all Composite bunks shipped from fiscal 
1872 to the end of the decade were of the company's No. 9 model, 


with Y-shaped feet and the shield at head and foot. 


1873-74: By the end of fiscal 1874 the Army was nearly completely 
supplied with single iron bedsteads for barracks. tn 1875 only 11 
posts reported their men sleeping in the old wooden bunks. One, 
Fort Stockton, Texas, did so because the iron bedsteads had arrived 
without slats, and materials to make them were not available locally. 
In response to complaints, after 1873 the Quartermaster Department 


purchased slats for such circumstances. 


1873: The Army adopted the new Mission Mills blanket, gray with 
black stripes and letters as before, but a better blanket. Purchases 


after the spring of 1873 were for the new blanket. 


1874: Coyle bunks, 200 in all (appendix H), were distributed for 


testing to locations identified in chapter 9. 


1875: The Quartermaster Department started to consolidate and 
Standardize its specifications, that year for iron pots; camp kettles; 
and company order, descriptive, morning report, and _ clothing 
account books. Footlockers were authorized for permanent barracks, 
and standards adopted; limited distributions began, although many 
similar types were aiready in place unofficially. Specifications for 
rubber blankets were adopted. Billings proposed shower baths. 
The board on stoves met and prepared specifications for stoves and 
ranges, which were adopted; purchases of the new standard models 


began. Pillow sacks of tenting canvas were distributed. 
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1876: New specifications were adopted for blankets, changing the 
stripes and letters from black to indigo. Specifications for brooms, 
scrubbing brushes, and stencil plates were adopted. Specifications 
for “furniture” for cooking ranges were adopted, and the invenotry 
of cooking implements standardized. Specifications for iron bunks 
(composite) were adopted, inadvertently omitting the top bracing rod 
but otherwise matching the company's No. 9 model. The Coyle bunk 
was adopted, with the addition of a foot board matching the 


headboard, and admitted to future competitions. 


1877: The secretary of war ordered establishment of separate 
reading rooms, libraries, and schools at temporary’ posts; 


distribution of literature began. 


1878: Specifications for the Coyle bunk were adopted. 
Specifications for barrack chairs were adopted; distribution began 
and was completed the following year. Study of improved lighting 
began, but without results in barracks until 1882. Manufacture of 


double bedsacks ceased. 


1879: Specifications were adopted for bedsacks, pillow sacks, and 
mosquito bars. The last double bedsacks were issued, totaling 106. 
The Quartermaster Department apparently resumed shopping for 


single iron bedsteads as replacements for aging units. 


1880: Procurement of replacement bunks apparently resumed; all 
acquired thereafter, despite the specifications, were of the Composite 
Iron Works Company's No. 10, with shortened frames and no shield, 


which the company had tried unsuccessfully to offer in 1873. 


Conditions in temporary barracks varied so widely and changed so rapidly 
during the 1870s that an average for any one year would be exceedingly 
arbitrary. By 1879 or 1880, however, the furniture inventory had 
stabilized, with most general issue objects available at most places. In 
addition, construction was genera'ly standardized on the frontier after 


1872 (although each post's plans were individual variations of the general 
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design), and the maintenance backlogs widespread in 1870 seem by 1880 
to have been made up. That is, most (not all) barracks had had floors 
and ceilings installed, and there were fewer reports of falling plaster or 
collapsing roofs. The occasional disorderliness of the men at the start of 


the decade had evidently been generally curbed by its end. 


The standard plans issued in 1872 (appendix B) guided the construction 
of a number of barracks during the decade, with adjustments to local 
conditions, to be sure. Nor was it remarkably different from many of the 
barracks started in the late 1860s, so adjustments to older structures are 
rather obvious. Another advantage of following the 1872 plan is that it 
represents the maximum division of space that any barracks would 
have--dormitory, two rooms for noncommissioned officers, dayroom, 
armory, library, washroom, mess room, kitchen, cook's room, and pantry 
or storage. Not all of those purposes were served under one roof at all 
posts, nor were all purposes even served at all everywhere. For a 
company lacking a library or dayroom, for instance, the uses would have 
been transferred to other space or not served at all. Libraries seem 
chiefly to have been in separate buildings serving entire posts rather 


than one company. 


it should be noted that the 1872 plan shows the placement of 58 bunks in 
the dormitory. More could be accommodated if necessary, while fewer 
would relieve crowding. They could also be stacked in daytime. Privates 
and corporals occupied the dormitory, while sergeants were accomodated 
in the other rooms. The average authorized complement of companies in 


the 1870 organization was as follows: 


Cavalry: 1 first sergeant, 1 quartermaster sergeant, 5 
sergeants, 70 other ranks 

Artillery: 1 first sergeant, 1 quartermaster sergeant, 4 
sergeants, 68 other ranks (not mounted ) 

Artillery: 1 first sergeant, 1 quartermaster sergeant, 4 


sergeants, 126 other ranks (mounted) 


Infantry: 1 first sergeant, 1 quartermaster sergeant, 


sergeants, 59 other ranks 
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Clearly, the 1872 plan was prepared with the authorized infantry company 
in mind, at least regarding bedspace. There was some reason for that, 
because the infantry was the major branch of the Army. But the 1870 
organization did not last long. After 1874 the average authorized 


companies were as follows: 


Cavalry: 1 first sergeant, 5 sergeants, 65 other ranks 
Artillery: 1 first sergeant, 4 (in 50 companies) or 5 (in 10) 
sergeants, 38 other ranks 


Infantry: 1 first sergeant, 4 sergeants, 43 other ranks 


The “other ranks" in the lists above were mainly privates and corporals, 
but depending upon the arm included trumpeters, farriers, blacksmiths, 
artificers, saddiers, and wagoners. Some of those specialists may have 
been housed near their work, but the commonest practice was to maintain 


companies together. 


The orderly room (the name was borrowed from the British Army, where 
first sergeants were “orderly sergeants") served as the private apartment 
of the first sergeant and as the company office--often the only one 
available to the officers outside their homes. But since the first sergeant 
really ran the company, it was his domain, the place where he did the 


paperwork, handed out instructions, and dressed down miscreants. 


The status of the orderly room had probably not stabilized by 1880. The 
position of first sergeant, as such, had only appeared in the table of 
organization in 1861, and the custom of allowing its occupant segregation 
from the rest of the barracks seems to have developed indifferently. 
There is some question, therefore, about the extent to which, even by 
1880, the Army would have regarded the orderly room as a private 
apartment for the first sergeant, or as his office, in which he also slept. 
That it was an office seems most likely, because the barracks plans 
issued in 1860 (appendix B) and others issued during the Civil War set 
aside one room as an office without offering separate accommodations for 
sergeants, first or otherwise. The office function probably moved with 


the first sergeant in the 1872 plan, although that was flexible enough to 
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allow other rooms to serve the purpose. When companies’ had 
Quartermaster sergeants, they probably shared rooms with first 
sergeants. After 1874 the first sergeant had his room to himself and was 


more likely than before to maintain his office there. 


The dayroom, when there was one, was the general purpose room for the 
company, used during off hours. This was where a company would have 
placed the major share of its few candles, and where it would most likely 
have had other candles or permitted lamps purchased with company 
funds. If there was a company library and no other space for it, it 
would have been here. Aljil other general compan, property, such as 
baseball equipment, would have been found here if not in a storeroom. 
But it should be noted that mess rooms had long served also as 


dayrooms, and that the latter were not anywhere near universal by 1880. 


Although an armory is called for in the 1872 plan, even in much later 
times such facilities were by no means universal. Arms were routinely 
locked up wherever § stored. Ammunition was ordinarily in the post 
magazine, but where there was no magazine, reports of ammunition 
storage in barracks were common. if an armory was present, it was kept 
locked. 


The 1872 plan also shows a room for a library, but company libraries 
appear to have been less common at the end of the 1870s than separate 


post libraries. it is more likely that the space was used as a storeroom. 


The washroom was not for the men, but for their laundry. It was a clear 
descendant of that shown in the Barracks Regulations of 1860, for which 
things like tubs and washboards were specified. it was located 
conveniently to the rear coor of the building, giving laundresses access 
to the laundry kettles, to the lines where they hung clothes to dry, and 
to wherever they dumped used water if there was not a chute or drain 
pipe. When plumbing was installed in barracks (rare before the 1880s), 
the laundry room and kitchen typically received it. Here the company's 
two or three iaundresses worked, doing the men's underciothes and 


blankets in water, and sponging and pressing uniforms at times. 
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The mess room underwent little evolution before 1880, which is 
understandable. Unless also serving as a dayroom, it needed to be 
nothing more than a simple place to eat, where the cooks and waiters 


were privates rotated for the duty. 


The kitchen, of course, was dominated by the cooking range. Those 
issued after 1875 had water backs; any remaining from an earlier 
purchase were probably much like the later standard ranges, which 
according to the Army's stove board were based on ranges produced by 
Miller of Cincinnati. The kitchen was spotlessly clean and orderly for 
inspection, but it was nearly always in use, the range seldom growing 
cold. One of the duties of inspectors was to observe the quality of 
cooking and of the food prepared for the troops, so cooking would not 


cease merely because an inspector was coming through. 


The pantry or rations storeroom just off the kitchen received rations as 
distributed to the company, often weekly or even monthly depending upon 
local practice and space at the post commissary. Some things, such as 
extracts and major condiments, were distributed in annual or semiannual 


increments for storage in company kitchens. 


The last room set aside in the 1872 barracks plan was the cook's room. 
There is no reason to believe that this space was ever occupied as 
quarters, and considerable evidence against it. Officially, at least, the 
Army did not yet have full-time cooks; men were detailed from the 
company to serve as cooks, helpers, and waiters. Quarters next to the 
kitchen were likely uncomfortable, especially in summer, and the surgeons 
objected vehemently to anyone sleeping where "“effluvia" from a kitchen 
could reach him. Further, every cook needs to get out of the hot 
kitchen occasionally, and everyone needs a place to sit down and rest. 
Finally, the “buli or boss cook had paperwork to do. He kept track of 
his inventory and accounted for all rations received and served, including 
the daily bread charged against the company account. His accounts were 


reviewed regularly and passed on to his successor in the rotation. 
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The distribution of general issue objects, especially bedsteads, and other 
considerations had blurred the distinctions between permanent and 
temporary quarters by the late 1870s, except for the quality of the 
buildings. Recruiting depots tended to be more crowded in general, and 
to have fewer objects besides bedsteads, than other quarters. And at 
many of the coastal fortifications, the men remained in casemates or tents, 


along with their hopsitals. 


Guardhouses: 


Guardhouses continued to be managed indifferently during the 1870s, 
despite some attempts at penal reform during the decade. It would 
appear that no two were alike, and that may have continued to be the 
case even after the issue of a standard plan for guardhouses at 
temporary posts in 1872 (appendix B). Actually, that plan may be more 
informative for guard and prison facilities at permanent posts than for 
temporary locations. Those facilities were commonly associated with gates 
at the big posts, and the 1872 plan is quite clearly modeled on the 
gate-flanking pattern. But whether permanent or temporary, the 1872 
plan reflects the common general pattern: Guardhouses had a room for 
the guard, another for the officer, a common prison room, and cells. 
The 1872 plan envisioned no furniture (other than that authorized for an 
office), resting both the guards and the prisoners on a “banquette" or 
shelf. But it is Known that many guardhouses did have some furniture 
for the guards, although usually not for prisoners. The variations 


probably equalied the number of guardhouses. 


Prison rooms and cells were aimost always dark, poorly ventilated, 
malodorous, disgusting places, routinely condemned by the surgeons. 
The facilities for the quard were often little better. Standards of 
maintenance and sanitation were nowhere high and often nonexistent. No 
one, it appears, wanted to give the subject much attention. Except for 
the surgeons, officers seem to have all but ignored it. The enlisted. men 
all had the experience of serving in the 24-hour guard rotation, and 
many of them that of confinement. Neither was enjoyable or offered any 


incentive to take care of the facilities. 
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APPENDIX A 
CONTEMPORARY OBSERVATIONS 


The purpose of the appendixes to this report is to provide a convenient 
sourcebook for use in investigating or interpreting 19th century army 
buildings. Since some of the material was discussed or presented fully in 
the text, there is necessarily some redundancy, although most of the 


appended materials received only summary treatment earlier. 


Redundancy for the sake of convenience is greatest in this first 
appendix, which presents quotations of historic comments on the subject, 
arranged in categories similar to those dividing chapters in Part IV. 
Many of the original commentaries offered here, however, appear for the 


first time in this report. 


It ought to be pointed out that this appendix begins with excerpts from 
old army songs, drawn from a single compilation. It should be noted 
that, soldiers' songs being what they are, some of them have been freely 
translated from the obscene. And since such lyrics evolve relatively 
fast, some of the versions presented are arbitrarily one of many. And 
although no attempt is made here to present every 19th century song 
touching on barracks furniture, it is interesting to note how few there 
are, in proportion to the total of unofficial military music. But it is 
hoped that those few give a small taste of the private soldier's attitude 


toward life in the barracks. 


A Musical Interlude 


"The Army Bugs" 


Soldiers sing of their beans and canteens, 
Of the coffee in old army cup, 
Why not mention the small friends we've seen, 


Always trying to chew armies up? 
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Chorus: 


Those firm friends, tireless friends, 
Hardly ever neglecting their hugs, 
Their regard never ends-- 


How they loved us, those old army bugs. 


--Doiph, Sound Off, 317; to the tune of "Sweet Bye and Bye"; probably 


Civil War period. 


"Army Graybacks" 


Shall we ever forget when we fought for the Union, 

All the pleasure we sowed and the sorrows we reap't? 

How we foraged for eggs and were robbed by the sutlers, 
And the bugs that we nursed every night when we slept? 
But those memories of war-time make food for reflection, 

And cause the goose pimples to run o'er us yet; 

As we cast a glance backwards to the skirmishing graybacks, 
Those momemts so lively we'll never forget. 

Those jolly old graybacks~-~-notorious graybacks. 


Those blood-thirsty graybacks we'l! never forget. 


Shall we ever forget when we first scraped acquaintance 
With the bug most prolific this world ever saw? 
And the mantie of blush that shown forth on our features, 


When discovered aloof executing the law. (Crack finger-nails twice) 
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But soon we grew bolder when we found that all! others 
Were scratching as if it were festive and nice. 

So when on long marches a brief halt was ordered, 
We'd haul off some duds and go hunting for lice. 

We all had to do it; we'll never forget it' 


‘Twas fun in two volumes to skirmish for lice. 


--Ibid., 317; to the tune of “Old Oaken Bucket." 


"The Regular Army, Oh!" 


There's corns upon me feet, me boy, and bunions on me toes, 
And lugging a gun in the red-hot sun puts freckles on me nose, 
And if you want a furlough to the captain you do go, 

And he says, "Go to bed and wait til you're dead in 


the Regular Army, Oh!" 


--Ibid., 6-9; this version, one of several current in the Army (few of 


them printable) in the 1870s, was written down by Ed Harrigan in 1874. 


"There is No Work in the Army" 


There is no work in the Army, 
They call it all fatigue; 


if the Provost catches you loafing, 
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He'll make you dance a jig. 
it's either at the saw-mill, 
Or shoveling up the clay, 
Policing up or rolling rocks, 


The tong, long weary day. 


--Ibid., 34-37; this is the chorus of a song popular in the Army in the 
1890s, but versions of it are far older; compare its sentiments with 


comments below from the 1820s. 


"O'Reilly's Gone to Hell" 


O'Reilly swiped a blanket and shoved it up, | hear; 
He shoved it for a dollar and invested it in beer. 
He licked a coffee cooler because he said he'd tell. 


He's ten day absent without leave. O'Reilly's gone to hell. 


--Ibid., 54-56; Dolph says this was written in the late 19th century by 
Col. Gerald E. Griffen in “tribute” to the Irish sergeants of the 


post-Civil War Army. 


"| Don't Want No More Army" 


The officers live on top of the hill; 


We live down in the slop and swil!-- 
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| don't want no more army. 


Lordy, how | want to go home! 


--Ibid., 10-11. Dolph has little to say about this standard, but its 
origins are probably as ancient and mysterious as those of "What Do You 
Do with a Drunken Sailor?" Like that other classic (also popular in 
armies), it is a ready vehicle for extemporaneous execration of life's 
nuisances. innumerable versions of both have come and gone over the 
centuries; this one, possibly from as late as World War |, is one of the 


few that are fit to print. 


Conditions in General 


1804: 


Being of opinion that for the general defence of our Country we ought 
not to rely on Fortifications but on men and steel, and that works 
calculated for resisting batteries of Cannon are necessary only for our 
principal seaposts, | cannot conceive it to be useful or expedient to 
construct expensive works for our interior military posts, especially such 


as are intended mereiy to hold the Indians in check. 


--Secretary of War Henry Dearborn to Gen. James Wilkinson, June 28, 


1804, quoted in Prucha, Sword of the Republic, 173. 


1805: 


Fort Detroit, Michigan--But, if brick cannot be made in the vicinity of 
the Fort, other materials should be procured... for erecting two 
barracks, each sixty two feet in length, twenty in width, and one and a 


half story in heighth; each barrack to be divided into four rooms, 
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exclusive of the half story, which should be occupied for lodging rooms. 
Each lower room should have a large fire place, with a closet on one side, 
and a stair way on the other, to ascend to the lodging rooms; and should 
also have two windows of twenty squares of 7 by 9 glass each. To each 
upper room there should be one lutheran window of twelve squares of like 
glass. The walls of the half story should not exceed 3-1/2 feet in 
heighth. 


--Dearborn to Commanding Officer at Detroit, Aug. 5, 1805, quoted in 
ibid., 173-74. 

1820: 

The ax, pick, saw & trowel, has become more the implement of the 
American soldier than the cannon, musket or sword. 


--Zachary Taylor to Jesup, Sept. 18, 1820, quoted in ibid., 169. 


1826: 


Fort St. Philip, Louisiana--The condition of the buildings at Fort St. 
Philip is such as not only to forbid every thing like comfort, but to 
endanger the lives of the troops. Measures have been adopted to erect 
new barracks, quarters, and hospitals at that post, and materials have 


been collected in part for that purpose. 


--ARQMG 1826. 


Fort Atkinson, Nebraska--Look ai Fort Atkinson and you will see barn 


yards that would not disgrace a Pennsylvania farmer, herds of caitie that 
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would do credit to a Potomac grazier, yet where is the gain in this, 
either to the soldier or to the government? Ask the individual who 
boastingly shews you all this, why such a provision of hay and corn. 
His answer will be, to feed the cattle. But why so many cattle? Why--to 


eat the hay and corn. 


--Prucha, Army Life, 5-7; all quotations from this book are the words of 


Inspector General George Croghan. 
1827: 


[Troops are expected to be able to] cover themselves comfortably 


wheresoever timber is to be found. 


--Jesup, quoted in Risch, Quartermaster Support, 210. 


Fort Crawford, Wisconsin--To erect permanent quarters with suitable 


defences an appropriation is necessary. 


--ARQMG 1827. 


Post at Petite Coquilles, Louisiana--[There are] the inconveniences of a 
heavy police, with old and but temporary and ill-constructed barracks, 
requiring frequent repairs... . The mess arrangements, and the 


condition of the barracks and bunks, though not altogether as perfect as 
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under more favorable circumstances they should be, were quite as good 


as could reasonably be expected in these wretched barracks. 


--Gaines, Report of Inspection, 110. 


Fort Crawford, Wisconsin--[The fort is composed of wooden blockhouses 
and huts] so much decayed as to be uninhabitable without extensive 
repairs [and even with repair they would remain unhealthy]. The floors 
and lower timbers are decayed in part by frequent overflowing of the 
river, which has left the wood soaked and filled with damp sediment. 
[Previous flooding has been as deep as four feet in the barracks. Police 
and discipline at the post are good] notwithstanding the rough, dirty, 
and decaying barracks, without bunks, render it impossible to keep the 
clothing, bedding, arms, &c, in as good order, with equal or even 


increased attention, as at Fort Snelling. 


--Ibid., 123-25. 


1828: 


Quartermaster Department--The duties of the officers of this department 
relate principally to the movement and quartering of the troops, the 
purchase, preservation, and distribution of public property, the erecting 
of barracks, storehouses, hospitals &c., and the survey and construction 


of military roads. 


--ARQMG 1828. 
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1838: 


Fort Brady, Michigan--The bunks are defective in this, that the lower 
tier, being on the floor itself, must of course remain damp for some time 
after the changers have been washed out. |! would remark that the 
chambers themselves from want of proper ventilation have in damp and 
warm weather a foul, unpleasant smell, which must become worse as the 
timbers of which the buildings are erected decay. To obviate this (in 
some degree at least), windows must be made on the rear of the several 


apartments to correspond with those in front. 


--Prucha, Army Life, 46. 


[The War Department] has adopted regulations to govern the engineer, 
Quartermaster's, and ordnance departments in the construction of the 
buildings under their superintendence, so as to avoid all unecessary 
extravagance, and at the same time secure solidity, uniformity, and 


durability. 


--ARSecWar 1838, 105. 


1839: 


if it be contemplated to establish posts on the route surveyed between 
Forts Leavenworth and Snelling, | would recommend that the ordinary log 
cabins and block houses of the frontier alone be constructed, and with as 


little expense as practicable. 


--ARQMG 1839, 114. 
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[The troops in the field in Florida fighting the Seminoles] have suffered 
less from sickness and lost fewer men by disease, since they came into 


Florida than while they were stationary at their posts. 


--ARSurGen 1839, 147. 


1840: 


Prussian army barracks, Eerlin, Germany--The basement contains cook 
and mess-rooms; furnaces, each of which heats five rooms above, and 
offices; the first floor and the second, lodging-rooms, with iron 


bedsteads; and the attic, company clothing-rooms. 


--AROrdnance Department 1840, 66. 


[The United States Army is] the best paid, the best fed, the best 


clothed, and the worst lodged army in Christendom. 


--Secretary of War Poinsett, attrib.; "Barracks and Quarters," 492. 
1840s: 
Perfectly isolated as these outposts are .. . the soldier [must] .. . kill 


the hours of a tedious solitude, and beguile away the extreme loneliness 


of his situation. 


--Francis Wyse, quoted in Kemble, Image of the Army Officer, 60. 
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1842: 


Fort Brady, Michigan--The quarters of both officers and men are in a 
dilapidated condition. The floors of all of them have sunk more or less. 
The doors no longer swing perpendicularly on their hinges; the porticoes 
are rotten; in truth, nothing is as it should be save the roofing, which 


is sound and tight throughout. 


--Prucha, Army Life, 47. 


1843: 


[There is an] extreme want [of barracks and hospitais at the seacoast 


fortifications,| cramped and most unwholesome casemates now in general 


use for both purposes. ... [I]t would seem against the interest of the 
country and the credit of the Government, to lodge troops, with their 


sick . . . in such miserable places. 


--ARCommanding General 1843, 64. 


Madison Barracks, New York--The quarters are in good repair, and as | 
had a right to expect, they are clean and neat. It is but seldom indeed 
that neglect of proper police can be justly charged against any of our 
garrisons. The drill may be sometimes neglected, but police, |! might 


almost say, never. 


--Prucha, Army Life, 50. 


Fort Brady, Michigan--The appearance of the post has greatly improved 


within the last 16 months; new floors have been laid in most of the 
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quarters, the porches have undergone material though perhaps not 
sufficient repairs . .. for truly patch as you may, the old barrack will 


fall to pieces from its own rottenness in a few years. 
--\ibid. 


1844: 


Fort Washita, Oklahoma--The quarters of the men are convenient and 
comfortable; each company has two blocks or sets of houses, containing 
two rooms of 17 by 19 feet, separated by a hall or passage nine or ten 
feet wide. These houses are of oak logs hewn on the inside, and though 
built with no eye to permanency, they will nevertheless answer every 
purpose for some years or until the command can make bricks and provide 
the necessary lumber for the erection of barracks of a better and more 


durable description. 
--Ibid., 51-52. 


Fort Smith, Arkansas--The quarters of the commandant alone are in good 
condition. All the others, whether of officer or soldier, are rapidly 
approaching to dilapidation, and although at present habitable, they will 
in the course of a year or two tumble down. In truth, but for the pains 
taken to avert such calamity by the use of props and other modes of 
strengthening, some of them would have been down ere this. They all 
stand upon wooden posts two or three feet high, which rotting of course 
cause the superstructure to settle and in some cases to separate, as none 
of them are held together by girders as is the case with the house of the 


commandant. All the buildings are put together somewhat after the 
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Canadian manner, short logs let into grooved uprights and with no 


seeming regard to stength or durability. 


--Ibid., 52. 


Fort Gibson, Oklahoma--[The quarters are] sadly out of repair [and also 
very uncomfortable. But they are better than before, because the 
pickets have been cut down and windows cut into the backs of the 
barracks.] Pent up as they were before this change was made, the 


wonder is not that the men became sick but that any lived. 


--Ibid., 53. 


1845: 


Fort Des Moines, lowa--[The quarters, hospital, and ail other buildings 
are built of] round unbarked logs . . . finished in the plainest manner. 
[But the commanding officer should not be criticized for that because] no 
frontier post established for a temporary purpose or for occupancy not to 


exceed six or seven years ought to cost more than five hundred dollars. 


--Ibid. 


1850: 


Benicia Arsenal, California--One barrack, with bunks for soldiers, eighty 


feet long, thirty feet wide. [Of a total lumber bill of $840,351 for all 
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buildings, $5,000 was spent on tumber for] the manufacture of bunks, 


office furniture, &c. 


--ARQMG 1851, 309-317. 


Benicia Arsenal, California--|[The tumber imported from Oregon was very 
rough, heavy, and hard to work. Because the materials were 
unavailable, plastering of interiors was deemed impractical, and] ceiling 
with planed boards was substituted. To prepare these rough and hard 
boards with the hand plane was tedious and laborious, and has added 


largely to the time of construction, as well as cost. 


--Ibid., 304. 


[iron houses are being shipped to California] to be exposed to a trial of 
their fitness before others of that material be introduced into the service. 
[They will be used as barracks and quarters at Tulare Lake if there is 


no timber to be found there for the troops to build their own cover. | 


--ARQMG 1850, 267. 


Camp Arbuckle, Oklahoma--|All buildings are of log, hastily thrown up, 
with log and mud chimneys.] The men occupy a log building about 
twenty-five by two hundred feet, divided into about four rooms, besides 
the kitchen. 


--Glisan, Journal of Army Life, 52. 
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1851: 


Fort Worth, Texas--Quarters for one hundred and twenty men, built of 
logs and puncheons--without floors--mud and stick chimneys, with 
kitchen; and officers' of same construction, covered with 


clapboards--very temporary. 


--ARQMG 1851, 270. 


Fort Duncan, Texas--Six grass houses occupied by the companies, built 


entirely of willow poles and grass, no floors or windows. 


--Ibid., 279. 


1852-53: 


Fort Leavenworth, Kansas--And now we were settled down in comfortable 
quarters for those times. A bed sack, refilled with prairie hay (Arnold 
called it prairie feathers) once a month, and a pair of soldier blankets, 
with overcoat, or anything else one could utilize for a pillow. if the 
Government allowance for wood was not sufficient, we took a company 
team, made a detail, and hauled more from above the post. .... Cook 
got some barrels and had them sawed in two for bath tubs, which we 


could use in the dining room between supper and tattoo. 


--Lowe, Five Years a Dragoon, 76-77. 


1853: 


{The appropriations for barracks and quarters should be increased in 


order to provide] better accommodations than have been provided for 
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lofficers and men] heretofore. [Suitable housing standards have been set 
by the Navy and at marine barracks and arsenals, but not at very many 


military posts. | 


--ARQMG 1853, 132. 


Fort Union, New Mexico--The quarters occupied by the _ respective 
companies were in a good state of police, and the comfort of the troops 


studied in all the details. 


--Frazer, Mansfield on Condition, 33; all quotations from this book are 


the words of Inspector General Joseph K. F. Mansfield. 


Fort Definance, New Mexico--The quarters of both officers and soldiers 
are falling to pieces. The timbers had rotted away~--some of the troops 
were in tents. The hospital in a good state for the sick and the public 


store houses worthless. 


--Ibid., 51. 


Fort Webster, New Mexico--The quarters and buildings of the command 
were in a good state of police, but quite indifferent and insufficient, the 
post not having been completed. Major Richardson's company were in 
tents, and the sick were in a tent as there was no hospital. The 
comforts of the troops, however, both sick and well, studied and suitable 


corrals for the horses and public animals. 


--Ibid., 53. 
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1854: 


Presidio of San Francisco, California--The quarters of the soldiers were 
miserable adoby buildings, the leavings of the Mexican Government, but 
were kept in good police and order .... A temporary barrack for the 
soldiers has been subsequently erected by order of General Wool. A 
remodelling and rebuilding of this post and quarters will be necessary at 
a future day when they will be required for troops to man the 


fortifications &c &c. 


--Ibid., 135. 


Post at Mission of San Diego, California--The quarters of the soldiers at 
present are worthless: Company | occupies some miserably old adobe 
buildings, and Company F are in tents. . . . Captain Burton with his 
men is converting the old church of this mission into an excellent barrack 


for the soldiers, two stories high, the walis being thick and firm. But 


most of the other buildings . .. being merely ruins, should be 
leveled. 
--Ibid., 143-44, 


Fort Miller, California--The quarters were neat and comfortable, altho’ 


quite contracted. 


--Ibid., 151. 
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Fort Reading, California--The quarters were in excellent order aithough 


unfinished and a little limited as to kitchens for the men. 


--ibid., 160. 


Fort Humboidt, Califtornia--The troops have done a great deal of work, 
and put up all their quarters . . . ai a small cost in purchasing materials 
and hiring labour so that all the quarters of this post have cost only 
11,664-93/100 dollars, and the men have supplied their own wood and 


made a very valuable garden. 


--Ibid., 163. 


1856: 


Fort Union, New Mexico--[All the barracks are falling down, but have 
worse features than collapsing roofs. | The unbarked logs afford 
excellent hiding places for that annoying and disgusting insect, the cimex 


lectularius, so common in this country, which it is by no means backward 


in taking advantage of, to the evident discomfort of those who occupy the 
buildings. {Whenever the weather allows, the men almost always sleep 


outdoors. } 


--The post surgeon, quoted in Emmett, Fort Union, 201-02. 


Fort Pierre, Dakota--Officers and men suffered alike. The miserable huts 
in which we lived during the winter were unfit for stables. We almost 
froze in them, and when the spring came, the mud roofs leaked like 


sieves. 
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| took back upon the winter passed at Fort Pierre as one of great 
suffering and hardship, by far the worst that | went through during my 


service. 


--Meyers, Ten Years in the Ranks, 106-07. 


Construction of Fort Lookout, Dakota--One of the first things the 
master-mechanic did was to erect a whipsaw for getting out flooring and 
roofing boards. This saw was worked by two men, one above and the 


other below the elevated log. It was slow, laborious work. 


--ibid., 117. 


1857: 


[The low quality of the Army's quarters was among the principal causes] 
of desertion, disease, and mortality. [The men live in casemates at the 
coastal fortifications, and on the frontier] either in tents (winter as well 
as summer) or such miserable bush and mud huts as they have hastily 


constructed for the moment. 


--ARCommaning General 1857, 49. 


Fort McHenry, Maryland, both buarracks--Backs and [illegible] of fire 
places repaired, plastering and floors... repaired in places and 


repainted. 


e-J. L. Donaldson to Lieut. Col. H. Brooks, July 3, 1857, 
QMConFile--McHenry, Fort, RG92. 
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1858: 


| must also again beg attention to the miserable state of the barracks or 
Quarters at nearly all our permanent fortifications and posts. Health and 
efficiency as well as comfort must be sacrificed where strict attention is 


not given to the lodgings of men. 


--ARCommanding General 1858, 762. 


Fort Miller, California--Barracks for Men. [Rooms] 6. [Condition] Very 
bad--Rooms smali. [Remarks] No ceiling to four of the rooms. No bunks 
to same. 


--Statement of the Number and Condition of Buildings at Fort Mier, 
Cal. . . . op. cit., RG92. 


Civil War: 


Training camp barracks--To such as ar2 not’ familiar with these 
structures, | will simply say that they were generally a onre-storied 
building not unlike a bowling-alley in proportions, having the entrance at 
one end, a broad aisle running through the centre, and a double row of 
bunks, one above the other, on either side. They were calculated to 


hold one company of a hundred men. 


--Billings, Hardtack and Coffee, 35-36. 


[Tents are in short supply.] The French soldier uses only the shelter 
tent. Whenever encamped for any length of time, he is required to 
construct huts of small stakes, wattled with brush or straw, and 


thetched. The walls, for winter use, are plastered with clay mortar. 
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Such an encampment can be constructed by the troops in eight days, and 
will last, with occasional repairs, for eight years. The attempt is being 
made to introduce this practice among our soldiers, who, from their skill 
in the use of the axe, and the abundance of suitable timber, can 


construct huts with great facility. 


Such camps are drier, better ventilated, and more healthy than tents 


during inclement weather. 


--ARQMG 162, 73-74. 


Convalescent Camp Barracks and “Contraband Quarters," Alexandria, 
Virginia, probably 1862--3 months time for 56 men, building barracks. 
Flooring dressed, tongued and grooved, and lumber for bunks dressed. 
2500 Window Sashes Furnished and glazed and painted. All the roofing 


done. 


--"Statement of Buildings, etc., erected . . ." op. cit., RG92. 


British Army barracks, England--Well, each man of us here has a bed to 
himself, with an arm-rack behind it, and two or three pegs in the walls 
above to hang belts, &c., upon. The bedstead is of iron, about two and 
a half feet wide, and hinged in the centre, so that it can be turned back 
in the daytime and form a seat. To wach cot there is a mattress, a pillow 
(both stuffed with straw, and ungrateful to the bones at first, but we 
soon get used to that), two blankets, two sheets, and a rug. The sheets 


are changed every month, the blankets every three or four months. 


Shelves run round the room, which is also furnished with a cupboard, 
two tables, four forms, a plate and a basin for every man, 4 large 
long-handied scrubbing-brush, a broom, small hand-scrubber, a tin-pail, 


a wooden pail, a wooden box with handles to contain coals, wth poker, 
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shovel, &c. The tables have moveable tops fitting upon iron stands; and 
the cupboard doors are of iron-wire, like those of a meat-safe. The 
basins are made to serve the purpose of tea-cups also: Knife, fork, and 
spoon, as | have said, are provided in the kit. Of course | do not know 
that these details are the same in all barrack-rooms; but... | should 


expect to find few differences elsewhere. 


--"Life in a Barrack," 54. 


Approving plans for barracks for New Hampshire Volunteers, 1863--The 
plan will be so modified as to limit the expense to what is absolutely 


indispensable for the comfort of the troops. 


--Brig. Gen. E. R. S. Canby to Gen. D. H. Rucker, Dec. 22, 1863, 
QMConFile--Barracks, Plans for, RG92. 


1865: 


Construction and extension of all barracks, hospitals, and other 
buildings, will cease, unless authorized upon special report, which in all 


cases of necessity should be made immediately by ‘elegraph. 


--General Orders of the Quartermaster Department No. 24, Apr. 29, 1865, 
par. Vil, RG92. 
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1866: 


[it is the intention of the Quartermaster Department to offer better 
accommodations than in the past, to make quarters, reading rooms, and 


mess rooms] more attractive than the sutler's shop and the groggery. 


--Meigs to William T. Sherman, July 9, 1866, quoted in _ Risch, 
Quartermaster Support, 484-85. 


Sod barracks, probably Fort Sedgwick, Colorado--Dirt, dampness, 
disease, vermin, all infest such structures, and the United States 
Government, | take it, means better than that by the faithful troops that 


serve it. 


--J. F. Rusling to Meigs, Sept. 12, 1866, quoted ibid., 484. 


Sod barracks, Fort Sedgwick, Colorado--Surely, had the southern 
planters put their negroes in such hovels, a sample would, ere this, have 
been carried to Boston and exhibited as illustrative of the cruelty and 


inhumanity of the man-masters. 


William T. Sherman to Meigs, Aug. 1866, quoted in ibid. 


1867: 


Fort Cummings, New Mexico--The floors were dirt. In some rooms army 


blankets were fastened down with wooden pegs for carpets. 


--Parker, Annals of Old Fort Cummings, 11. 
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1868: 


it is a common remark among troops, that as soon as they make their 
quarters comfortable and convenient, they have to leave them. ! am 
inclined to believe that the same results attend Frontier Posts; by the 
time they are made habitable and comfortable, the necessity that caused 
their construction has passed away,--a new line of defense is adopted, 
new posts are constructed at more remote points, and the old ones 
abandoned. Military Posts are matured villages planted in the wilderness 
to decline and decay as other villages of more permanent character 
steadily grow up around them. It would seem unwise, then, to say the 
least, to attempt the construction of permanent buildings, whose stone 
walls and chimnies a few years hence will serve as monuments to mark the 


waste of money, as those of Forts Phantom Hill and Belknap now do. 


--E. J. Strong, Quartermaster General of the Department of Texas, 


quoted in Haley, Fort Concho, 132. 


Camp Emory, Georgia--The quarters for the Cavalry are wooden boxes, 
floored raised six inches above the ground, roofed with "A" tents. 
Average occupancy of each--six men. Each tent or box is furnished with 
three double bunks and has suitable racks for carbines and sabres; also, 


has a brick fire place, hearth and chimney. 


--Report on Living Conditions at Posts in the South, RG112. 
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1869: 


{The Army occupies 5,137 buildings of all types.] Many of them, 


probably most of them, are of very rude construction . 


--ARQMG 1869, 222-23. 


1870: 


The most important structures at a post, in a hygienic point of view, are 


the barracks proper, or soldiers' quarters, the guard-house, including 


the prison-rooms or cells, and the hospital; and the object to be kept in 
view in their construction is to furnish shelter without diminishing that 


supply of pure air and light which is necessary to health. 


--Billings, Report on Barracks and Hospitals, vi. 


[Mortality from disease (excluding epidemics) is 50 percent higher than it 
need be in the Army, caused by things that could be avoided. Chief 
among them is the] bad sanitary condition of barracks. It has been said 
that we have the best-fed ard the worst-housed Army in the world, and 
the statement seems more nearly correct than such generalizations usually 


are. 


--Ibid., xxxii. 


Fort Buford, Dakota--[Conditions in the barracks are generally bad; they 
are dim, have little ventilation or light, and lack bathing facilities. ] 
Steam and effluvia [pass from the kitchen to the quarters, making them; 


very disagreeable. The fact that there is no store or’ lumber-room 
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connected with the barracks is made evident by the accumulation of 
sundry articles in the kitchens, mess-rooms, and sleeping rooms, to the 


great detriment of the good order and neatness of the quarters. 


--Ibid., 402. 


Fort Larned Kansas [Making barracks too wide is a common error. Fort 
Larned is an especially bad example, with] dormitories 40 feet square and 


10 feet high; it is almost impossible to ventilate them properly. 


--Ibid., xvi. 


Fort Wallace, Kansas--The cheerlessness of these accommodations is 


mitigated by a rigid system of cleanliness and white-washing.. 


Ibid., 310. 


Fort Washington, Maryland--[Both barracks are overcrowded, and] fitted 
with iron bedsteads, double lockers, and gun-racks. The kitchens in 
both barracks are weil furnished, have large and very fine cooking 
stoves, and well selected mess furniture; they are now artificially lighted 
by candies, and heated by coal stoves, burning anthracite coai, there is 


no provision for bath-room or reading room in either. 


--Ibid., 70. 
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Fort Concho, Texas--[The barracks are one-story, with dormitory, mess 
hall, and kitchen, and] an attempt has been made to floor them with 


concrete, but with little success. 


--Post surgeon, quoted in Spaulding, United States Army in War and 


Peace, 344. 


Fort Davis, Texas--B. Co. ... . Quarters neat, except no uniform 
arrangement of clothing or knapsacks. C. Co... . . Quarters, Neat 
and more orderly. K. Co. .. . Quarters--floor cleaner, Ba:racks very 


disorderly. Bedding & clothing carelessly folded and much clothing 


thrown unfolded on the bunks. 


--Medical History of Fort Davis, Jan. 5, 1870. 


Fort Davis, Texas--B. Co. .. . Quarters neat and orderly, except the 
window sills very dusty, and no regular or uniform arrangment of 
Knapsacks. C. Co... . Quarters much improved, mean neat & 
orderly. K. Co. .. . Quarters, better, but not so neat as the 
others, unblacked boots & shoes, and rubbish of various kinds thrown 
under the bunks. Window sill very dusty. There is in all the Quarters 
a want of system of arranging the boxes. Many of them being placed in 
the middie of the floors and used to sit on. | would suggest that several 


benches be provided for each Barrack. 


--Ibid., Jan. 7, 1870. 


Fort Davis, Texas--The quarters of the two Cavalry companies are very 
disorderly-floor not swept-bunks not arranged, and clothing of all kinds 


promiscuously thrown about. The absence of so many men from the 
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barracks is not considered sufficient reason ior their disorderly 


condition. 


--Post surgeon's inspection report, Jan. 13, 1870, Records of the United 
‘States Army Commands, Fort Davis, Texas, Selected Documents, 
18.7-1889, RG98, NA Microfilm NMRA 66-783 (7675)6. 


1871: 


The appropriation for barracks and quarters has not been sufficient to 
shelter the Army in a manner essential to its comfort and health, and 
hence it is earnestly desired that the appropriation asked for that 


purpose may not be reduced. 


--ARSecWar 1871, 9. 


1872: 

Fort Davis, Texas--But two of the Barracks ... are completed. Nor 
are they really finished. They were plastered inside, but very badly, 
and the greater part of the plastering has long since fallen off, and no 
attempts made to repair the walls. The barracks are very untidy, dirty, 
and disorderly. They have earth floors, which, by want of proper 
attention, are very dusty--and soil all articles of clothing in the 
barracks. The mess rooms and kitchens are not plastered--have earth 
floors--and are equally as dirty and untidy as the barracks. Nor is the 
Police as well attended to as formerly. The troops are now supplied with 


single iron Bunks, and bedsacks filled with hay and blankets, but their 
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beds are never tidy, or orderly. {The barracks are also severely 


overcrowded. | 


--Medical History of Fort Davis, May 1872. 


Newport Barracks, Kentucky--The last two days of our stay, we were 
kept shut up in our "“quarters"--a big room on the third floor. The room 
was literally packed with recruits. The old “double decker" bunks--four 


men occupying each bunk--stood thickly along each side of the room. 


--Cox, Five Years in the United States Army, 12-13. 


1874: 
Fort Stevenson, Dakota--[Six years after their construction, the barracks 


still] lack ceiling and sheeting [and the coitonwood floors are worn out 


and rotten. | 


--Mattison, "Old Fort Stevenson," 30-31. 


1876: 


{Regarding dirt floors,] it is a little unpleasant at first to be smothered 


with dust every time you walk across the room or whenever the door is 


opened . 


--Soldier's letter, quoted in Rickey, Forty Miles a Day, 95n. 
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Fort Stevenson, Dakota--The partitions in both wings [of the barracks! 


are inch pine plank, white-washed. 


--Inspection report, quoted in Mattison, “Old Fort Stevenson," 34. 


1880-81: 


{On the question of whether an entire company should be housed in one 
large room or several smaller ones, opinion is divided.}] The English, 
who have tried both systems, have finally settled on a sleeping-room of 
twenty-four beds as the best of their organization. [American enlisted 


men, when asked, all prefer the smalier rooms. | 


--Anderson, “Army Posts, Barracks, and Quarters," 431-33. 


Our Engineer Department will not, so far as can now be foreseen, 
recommend to the Secretary of War, that any attempt be made to provide 
quarters for the occupation in time of peace, of the garrisons of 
permanent works of defense yet to, be erecied, when there is room for 


such quarters on the exterior. 
Casemates are now called war quarter, by the engineers, and their use in 


time of peace as quarters for either officers or men, will doubtless be 


give. .p aS soon as it can be done. 


--Ibid., 446. 
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1886: 


[Requests of post commanders for insect exterminators are denied, 
because the government cannot] afford to pay the expense of a bed bug 


war. 


--Quoted in Foner, United States Soldier Between Wars, 18. 


1939-42 (but timeless): 


Ncbody today realizes what a big part of the army life bedbugs 
played. ... The big problem was the bedbugs at night. ... You 
always had blood on your chest. ... After a while you got used to 
the fact that you had somebody else in bed with you. You just brushed 


them off and went back to sleep. We knew we had to live with them. 


--Joseph R. Blaise, interview with the author, Oct. 30, 1981. 


Bunks and Arm Racks 


1820: 


Cantonment Missouri, Nebraska--The construction of the bunks in the 
Rifle Regiment does not appear to be calcula'ed for the enforcing of a 
rigid police on account of the vacancy next the floc”. 


--Officer of the 6th Infantry, quoted in Johnson, “Cantonment Missouri, 
126. 
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1826: 


[To} the same expression, different readings will be given, however 
correctly and precisely they may be worded. To obviate all this and to 
insure exact uniformity it is necessary that correct drawings of both 
bunks and arms racks, exhibiting their forms, position with relation to 


the chamber, mode of numbering, etc., be furnished to each post. 


--Croghan, quoted in Kummerow and Brown, Enlisted Barracks at Fort 


Snelling, 12. 


Fort Wood, Louisiana--The form of the bunks is not perhaps in conformity 
with that prescribed by regulation, and is certainly not suited to this 
locality and climate, which would cause use to separate rather than crowd 
Sleepers together. The widest bunks that | have seen hitherto are less 
than three feet wide, but these are at least five feet and of three tiers in 
height, and each tier calculated to lodge three instead of two persons, as 


usual. 


--Prucha, Army Life, 44. 


1831: 


Fort Howard, Wisconsin-- Bunks and arm racks. Niether were ever in 


conformity with regulation, and they are now after 8 or 10 years' service 


(as may be supposed) crazy things indeed. 


--Ibid., 45. 
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1838: 


Fort Winnebago, Wisconsin--Bunks in bad condition and irreparable. The 
very circumstance which induced their being built as they are, with 
timber far beyond the usual size, has cortributed to their present 
craziness, for although size may give strength, it at the same time 
affords, as in this instance, greater surface for the growth of this pest 
of the country--the bed bugs, which by compelling an aimost constant 
overhauling of both bunk and _ (furniture necessarily hastens. the 


destruction of both. 


--Ibid., 46. 


Fort Brady, Michigan--The bunks are defective in this, that the lower 
tier, being on the floor itself, must of course remain damp for some time 


after the chambers have been washed out. 


--If ¢q. 


The quarters for the men ought, likewise, to be built of durable 
materials, and be permanently furnished with single iron bedsteads, in 
lieu of the double and treble wooden bunks now in use. This change, 
for obvious reasons, should be introduced into all the barracks in the 


United States 


--ARSecWar 1840, 19-20. 
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1842: 


Fort Crawford, Wisconsin--Bunks and arm racks. Both were so well made 


and of such durable materials under the searching eye of Brigadier 
General |Zachary] Taylor when the barracks were being built [1829] that 
they are very nearly as good and serviceable as they were in the first 
instance, when |! reported them to be in exact conformity with regulation. 
Complaints are made of their bulkiness and the difficulty of taking them 
apart as often as could be wished to rid them of the bugs which are 
frequently very troublesome, but this inconvenience must remain and 
without remedy, so long as we have wooden bunks, for they can not be 
made more portable and answer at the same time for the accommodation of 


four men each. 


--Ibid., 48. 


1843: 


Madison Barracks, New York--The bunks are all old and not of the same 
pattern throughout; some have the rack or stand attached, others are 
without them, the arms being placed in a rack made apart and fastened to 
the wall. Though old and a little crazy, they may be made to answer for 
some years to come. The chief objection to an old bunk is that when 
once infected by bugs, it can not be rid of them without great 
inconvenience and trouble, for if it be taken down with a view to a 
thorough examination, the chances are that it can not be put together 


again. 


--Ibid., 50. 
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1844: 


| cannot omit the opportunity to recommend to Congress to authorize the 
substitution of the single iron for the double wooden bedstead 


[which] would add to the comfort, health, and cleanliness of the soldier 


--ARSecWar 1844, 115. 


Fort Towson, Oklahoma--There are but few bunks at the post, and such 
as there are are worth nothing. The men, to avoid the bed bugs, which 
are in countless numbers, sleep either upon the galleries or the floor of 
their quarters. Captain |Charles O.] Collins will in the course of the 
summer furnish all the quarters with new bunks, so constructed as to be 
easily taken down, an essential quality where they require to be so 
frequently overhauled. The arms racks are but little better than the 
bunks and improperly made as well as badly arranged. They too will be 


attended to by the assistant Quartermaster in due season. 


--Ibid., 51. 


New York Harbor--A requisition has been made on me for bunks for one 
Compy. Ist Arty, and another will shortly be made for two more comp'ys 
soon expected in this harbor. As | have found by long experience that 
wooden bunks, however made, are not durable, and that they soon 
become, even with the best police, a harbor for vermin, | take this 
opportunity to recommend a change, feeling confident that it will lead to 
economy, & that it will contribute greatly to the comfort of the soldier. 
This change is, to substitute iron bunks for those of wood. | have had 
inquiries made as to the probable expense of the former. About $50- is 


set down as the cost. Once made, they can hardly tail to last many 
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years. Indeed, it would seem that they could not be worn oul. As it 
will be necessary to make some provision for these Comp'ys shortly, | 
respectfully ask an early reply. Enclosed is a plan of the proposed 


bunks. 


--Henry Whiting to Jesup, Oct. 23, 1848, QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. 


1850: 


Benicia Arsenal, California--One barrack, with bunks for soldiers, eighty 
feet long, thirty feet wide. [Of $840,351 spent on lumber from Oregon in 
tiscal 1850, $5,000 went for lumber for] the manufacture of bunks, office 


furniture, &c. 


--ARQMG 1851, 309-317. 


Camp Arbuckle, Oklahoma--The men occupy a long building about 
twenty-five by two hundred feet, divided into about four rooms, besides 
the kitchen. They sleep on rude bunks, made of split logs and 


clapboards, placed two and a halt feet from the floor. 


--Glisan, Journal of Army Life, 52. 


1851: 
[in discussing improvements he is making in "the bed," including 
moditications to keep dirt and gravel from accumulating in the posts and 


make them easier to clean out,| We are also getting up the Bed in a 
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light Pattern of Malleable Iron, which will not be too heavy, which when 


completed we shall be happy to send you a sample. 


--Samuel Whitemarsh of New York to Maj. G. H. Crossman, Mar. i}, 
1851, QMConFile--Bed (iron), RG92. 


1854: 


Musicians’ Training Barrack, Governors Island, New York--! found myself 
in a room with two windows that overlooked the parade ground and one 
facing inward towards the interior of South Battery. There were six iron 
double bedsteads in the room and a single bedstead for the corporal in a 
corner next to a window. The double bedsteads were made so that 
one-half could be folded up over the other half when not in use. This in 
a measure relieved during the day the very crowded condtion at night 


when all the beds were down. 


--Meyers, Ten Years in The Ranks, 2; cf. Ostrander's 1864 description 


of the same room below. 


On the 10th of October last |! addressed a letter to the Hon. Secretary of 
War, recommending the adoption of single iron bunks for the Army. His 
endorsement ‘hereon is respectfully furnis‘ied for your information, it 


being as follows: 


The proposed change from double wooden bunks to. single iron 
bunks, is approved and will be carried into effect by supplying the 
iron bunks to the recruiting depots and to new permanent posts 


which mey be established, and substituting them from time to time 
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for such wooden bunks as may become unserviceable at existing 


posts. Jefferson Davis, Secretary of War. [Oct. 23, 1854] 


--Adjutant General S. Cooper to Jesup, Nov. 27, 1854, QMConFile--Bed 
(iron), RG92. 


1854-55: 


Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania--The rooms were large enough not to be 
crowded; but the bunks were the old-fashioned two-tigr kind. Two men 


slept in each of the lower and upper bunks, and it was uncomfortable. 


--Meyers, Ten Years in the Ranks, 36. 


i856: 
| have received your instructions to report upon the fitness of a portable 
camp Bedstead, made by F. T. Foster of this city |Philadelphia], for 


Army purposes. 


Mr. Foster has shewn me his Bedstead, which he claims is his own 
invention. This is a mistake, as |! have seen the same articie before, in 


use in Mexico, where they are common. 
it is a good and convenient article for an Officer on campaign, or for 


travellors on the Western plains; being very portable & weighing only 


about 21 Ibs. Its cost is about $3.75/100. 
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This Bedstead, or portable Cot, is not at all adapted for use of troops in 


barracks or for general Army purposes. 


--Maj. G. H. Crossman to Jesup, Jan. 10, 1858, QMConFile--Bed (iron), 
RG92. 
1858: 
Johns Bunk--[A board of officers] are of the opinion ihat it is superior 


to any other known to them and recommend its adoption both on account 


of its lightness, cheapness and durability. 


--Report of a Board of Officers . . . March 31, 1858, QMConFile--Bunks, 
RG92. 


Johns Bunk--The Bunk is simple in its structure and will probably 


answer the purpose, it will if it be properly taken care of by the Troops. 


--Col. C. W. Thoms to Jesup, Nov. 1, 1858, QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. 


The cost of equipage is also increased by the adoption of the iron 
bedstead, which is preferred by the troops because it is more easily kept 


clean than the wooden bunk formerly in use. 


--ARQMG 1858, 797. 
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1864: 


The men slept on platforms twelve feet wide, which ran along each side of 


the long barracks, and accommodated twenty-five men in a row. 


--Quoted in Matthews and Wecter, Our Soldiers Speak, 154-55. 


Civil War: 


Log Huts of winter quarters--in entering a door at the end one would 
usually observe two bunks across the opposite end, one near the ground 
(or floor, when there was such a luxury, which was rarely), and the 
other well up towards the top of the walls. | say, usualiy. It depended 
upon circumstances. When two men only occupied the hut there was one 
bunk. Sometimes when four occupied it there was bul one, and that one 
running lengthwise. There are other exceptions which | need not 


mention; bul the average hut contained two bunks. 


The construction of these bunks was varied in Character. Some were 
built of boards trom hardtack boxes; some men improvised a spring-bed 
of slender saplings, and padded them with a cushion of hay, oak or pine 
leaves; others obtained coarse grain sacks from an artillery or cavalry 
camp, or from some wagon train, and by making a hammock-like 


arrangemert of them thus devised to make repose a little sweeter. 


--Billings, Hardtack and Coffee, 69-70. 


| There was] an unnecessary waste of life in our late war, |caused chiefly 


by] want of a suitable bed. Frequently there is nothing but some brush, 
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and pieces of board saved from cracker-boxes and barrel-heads between 


the sleeper, his blanket, and the mud or frozen earth. 


--Locke, Three Yecrs in Camp and Hospital, 75. 


1864: 


Musicians’ Training Barrack, Governors Island, New York--! found myself 
in a room with two windows that overlcoked the parade ground, one 
facing toward the interior of South Battery. There were seven iron 
double bedsteads in the room, the corporal's being in a corner next to a 


window. 


These double bedsteads were so made that one half could be folded up 
over the other half when not in use. This, in a measure, relieved 
during the day the very crowded conditions at night when all the beds 
were down. .... The corporal |who was Ostrander's bunk-mate] 
showed me how to take down and fold up the iron bedstead and how to 
unroll and roll the bed, which consisted of a bedsack stuffed with straw, 
and the blankets. 


--Ostrander, Army Boy, 14-15; cf. Meyers account (published 10 years 


before Ostrander's) of the same room in 1854, above. 


1865-66: 


Carlisie Barracks, Pennsylvania--The room where | was located was in the 


second story of the barracks which formed tne nothern side of the 
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Quadrangle, and contained eight double bunks, each holding four men, 


that is to say, two in the lower tier and two ‘n the upper. 


--McConnell, Five Years a Cavairyman, i2. 


|One enlisted man begged that] provision be made for the men to sieep 
singly and alone and not keep up the present barbarous and unhealthy 


system of having the men sleer in couples summer and winter. 


--Date uncertain, probably late 1860s, quoted in Foner, Uniled States 


Soidier Between Wars, 18. 


wed 
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Fort Harker, Kansas--This [two-man bunks in two tiers], as is weil 
known (aside from any immoral tendency) is a most objectionable form ofl 


bed. 


--Post surgeon, quoted in Ebel, "Soldier-Doctors," 26. 


Fort Cummings, New Mexico--The legs of the bedsteads were in good 
sized tins containing water to prevent large red ants from crawling upon 


the beds. 


--Parker, Annals of Old Fort Cummings, 11; this possibly refers only to 


officers’ quarters. 
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Wallen bedstead--[A boara of officers] find that it is constructed of 
wrought iron, and put together in a manner to insure strength and 
durability. it is 6 ft. 3 in. long in the clear, and 6 ft. 4 in. tong 
outside, 30 inches high, at the head board, and 14 inches high generally, 
2 ft 3 in wide in the ciear, and it weighs about 80 pounds, which can be 
furnished at 15¢ per pound, perhaps less. The bunk is made to fold up 
so as to greatly economize space in the barracks, and a comfortable shiny 
seat is formed by a piece of board that comes up as it is folded. The 
knapsacks, belts, muskets, and mosquito bar are supported on the shelf 
ang projections. it contains a box or locker for cleaning utensils & 


surplus clothing &c, this box can be unlocked and opened on either side. 


The Seard is of the opinion that where barracks afford sufficient space to 
aliov each man room enough to sleep without others above or below him, 
that Gen! Wallen's bedstead would meet the wants of the service most 
excellently and they recommend its adoption by the Government, in the 
most earnest manner, but not to the exclusion of other bedsteads 
possessing superior merits with which they however have no way of 
making a comparison, as they are confined in the action to the one 


presented to them. 


--Proceedings of a Board convened for the purpose of examining and 
reporting upon an iron bedstead invented by Bvt Brig Geni H. D. Wallen, 
Dec. 1867, QMConFile--Bunks, RG32. 


1868: 

Jack Bunk--it is the best bunk that |! have seen used in the Army. it 
consists of three pieces--The upper & lower "Jacks" are of wrought 
iron--the upper one having an iron head-board attached to it. The 


bottom of substantial slats battened and well screwed together. 
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consider these bunks exceedingly serviceable and worth more than the 


price paid for them. [They should be furnished all recuiting depots. | 


--Endorsement Feb. 6, 1868, of H. D. Wallen, commanding depot at 
David's island, New York: one of many on Lieut. Frederick Fuger to 
Rufus ingalls, Nov. 20, 1867, QMConFile--Bunks, RG92; 600 of these had 


been placec at David's. 


1869: 
Barrack bunk? and Miller or Jack bunk?--|in compliance with your letter 
of 12 Oct. |! have completed and forwarded a “Pattern Bedstead” in 


accordance with the sketch recieved. Along with it | send for inspection] 
a folding tron Bedstead recentiy gotten up in this city [Philadelphia], 


which surpasses, in my opinion, anything of the kind now extant. 


--Ingalis to Meigs, Nov. 5, 1869, QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. 


in your order for stores for Fort Riley dated July 27, 1869, two hundred 
fifty (250) tron Bedsteads two story or double, are called for. There are 
none to be found in this city |[St. Louis] ready made, but | can have 
them made according to the enclosed plan and specifications for fifteen 
dollars ($15) each. As the cost is so much greater than for single iron 
bedsteads, which can be purchased from the Medical Department for fifty 
cents each, | do not feel authorized to order the two siory bedsteads to 
be made without further authority. Please instruct me what to do in the 


matter. 


--C. W. Thomas to D. H. Rucker, Sept. 10, 1869, QMConFile--Bunks 
RG92. 
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1870: 


An evil which should be put an end to with the least possible delay, is 
the use of the double bunk, usually aggravated by placing it in two 
tiers, and even, as at Fort Buford, in three. These bunks are used in 
ninety-three, or over one-half, of our posts. It is certainly time that 
the use of such bunks should be absolutely and imperatively forbidden, 
and so long as they are allowed to exist in dormitories, so long it is 
useless to hope that these rooms can be made what they should be. No 
one acquainted with the first principles of sanitary science will approve of 
their use They have long been discontinued in the service of European 


armes. 


The only possible argument in favor of their retention is that they enable 
more men to be packed in a given space, and that they cost a little less 
than single bedsteads: neither being worthy of consideration, in view of 
tne evils to which these relics of barbarism give rise, and for which the 
supposed necessity for their use is now considered as a sufficient 


apology . 


--Billings, Report on Barracks and Hospitals, xvi. 


Department of Arizona--The bunks are built of cottonwood saplings, with 
Slats of old packing boxes or stout willow branches. With few exceptions 


they are arranged in two tiers, like the berths of a ship. 


--Ibid., 456. 
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Post at Baton Rouge, Louisiana--| The barracks are] fitted up with double 


bunks. 


--Ibid., 173. 


Fort Bayard, New Mexico--! he barracks are] fitted with double bunks in 


two tiers. 


--Ibid., 241. 


Fort Benton, Montana--The bunks are double, and two storied 


--ibid., 405. 


Camp Bowie, Arizona--Ilt has no other furniture than the rough bunks 


constructed of poles, cul in the ravines near the post. 


--Ibid., 471. 


Fort Brady, Michigan--!n addition to the other defects the men are 
supplied with double bunks 4-1/2 by 6-1/2 feet, two tiers high, and 
designed to accommodate four men each. These occupy so much of the 
interior that the men have but little space in which to pertorm their 


ordinary duties and have comfcrtable places to rest 


--Ibid., 128. 
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Fort Bridger, Wyoming--The bunks are arranged in two tiers. 


Fort Brown, Texas--|[The barracks are each] fitted up with a sufficient 


number of single, two-tier wooden bunks, ranged down both sides of the 


room. 


Fort Buford, Dakola--The bunks are badly arranged in three tiers one 


above tne other, each bunk holding two men. 


Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania--Double wooden bunks, two stories high, 


accommodating two men each 


--ibid., 60. 


Post at Charleston, South Carolina--The dormitories are fitted up with 


double bunks, in two tiers. 


--Ibid., 141. 
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Fort Clark, Texas--Bedsteads are arranged in tiers, each 6-3/12 by 
e-10/12 teet. There is a gun rack at one end and two shelves at the 
other, near the wall. These beds are placed alt right angles to the walls 


Or across the Darrack, in two rows. 


Camp Colorado, Arizona--Their only furnishings are crudely Duilt Dunks 


raisec a toot or more trom the ground. 


--ibid., 4/!. 


Camp crittenden AmZona--The Dunks are welt raised and solidly built, 


each’ accommodating twe men. 


Fort Cummings, New Mex:ico--They are supplied with double Dunks 


Fort Db. A. Russeil, Wyomina--The beds are arrangeca i) two-story 


wooden Ounks, each story Holding Iwo men 


--ibid 39 
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Fort Dodge, Kansas--The beds ... are arranged in twe-story wooden 


bunks, each story holding two men. 


--Ibid., 302. 

Fort Ellis, Montana--The dormitories contain S double tier of 
bunks 

--Ibid., 407. 


Fort Fetterman, Wyoming--They are fitted up with double bunks in two 


tiers. 


--Ibid., 351. 


Fort Fred Steele, Wyoming--Double bunks are used 


--Ibid., 358. 


Fort Garland, Colorado--Double wooden bunks are furnished with the 


usual bedding. 


--Ibid., 354. 
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Camp Gaston, California--[One barrack has] thirty-eight double bunks in 
two tiers . .. . [Another contains] in all forty-eight double bunks in 


two tiers, with accommodation for ninety-six men. 


--Ibid., 449. 


Fort Gibson, Oklahoma--There are fourteen double bunks to accommodate 


56 men 


Ibid., 268. 


Camp Grant, Arizona--The bunks are rudely constructed, but single and 


well-raised from the ground. 


--Ibid., 466. 


Fort Gratiot, Michigan--!In the main building, the men are furnished with 
old-fashioned bunks, with two tiers of beds, each to accommodate two 
men. These bunks are about 4-1/2 feet wide and 6-1/2 feet long and are 
occupied by four persons, and are placed so closely together as to allow 


room barely to get between them. 


--Ibid., 122. 


Fort Griffin, Texas--The beds consist of single wooden bunks. 


--Ibid., 195. 
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Fort Harker, Kansas--The bunks, which are similar in all the dormitories, 
are double and two-tiered. This, as is well known (aside from any 
immoral tendency), is a most objectionable form of bed. Ali barracks 


should be constructed so as to give a sufficient area of floor to allow 4 


separate bed to each man placed in it. 


--Ibid., 249. 


Fort Hays, Kansas--The beds are double-tier wooden bunks, two men 
sleeping together in each tier, four men in each bunk. There its a 
drawer for each occupant under the lower berth, and an arm-rack and 
shelf at the foot of the bunk, the whole arrangement being very 


objectionable. 


--Ibid., 306. 


Jackson Barracks, Louisiana--The dormitories are fitted up with double 


bunks in two tiers; but it is believed that the upper tier is generally 


unoccupied, and no ill effects are known to have arisen from want of air 
space. 
--ibid., 162 


Fort Jackson, Louisiana--Double bunks in two tiers are used. 


--Ibid., 170. 
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Fort Johnston, North Carolina--Doub'e bunks are arranged in rows on 
each side of the room, three feet apart, with a passageway in the center 


of the room, 8-1/2 teet wide. 
--tIbid., 92. 


Fort Klamath, Oregon--Double wooden bunks in two tiers are used. 


Fort Lapwai, tdaho--[The rooms} each contain seven bunks for the 


accommodation of 28 men. 
--ibid., 424. 


Fort Laramie, Wyoming--The barracks are all furnished with two tiers of 
movable bunks, constructed of rougn white pine lumber, two men 


occupying each bunk when the companies are ai the maximum. 
--Ibid., 347. 


Post at Little Rock Arkansas--Each one is supplied with a sufficient 
number of neatly painted two-storied bunks; the majority of them are 


single bunks, a few being double 
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Fort Lyon, Colorado--The bunks in two tiers and double, accommodate 


four men each. 
--Ibid., 314. 


Fort Macon, North Carolina--The men sleep in wooden bunks each holding 


four persons. 
--Ibid., 88. 


Fort Mackinac, Michigan--The dormitories are fitted with two-srory double 


bunks 

--Ibid., 133. 

Camp McDermitt, Nevada--The bunks are double in two tiers. 
--Ibid., 453. 


Fort McHenry, Maryland--[!In the barracks inside the fort,] at present 
wooden two-story bunks are furnished these quarters, and are alike 
detrimental to morality, cleanliness and comfort; four men sleep in each of 


these bunks 


--ibid., 64. 
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McPherson Barracks, Georgia--Both iron and wooden single bunks, are 


provided. 


--Ibid., 146. 


Fort McRae, New Mexico--They are furnished with double bunks, with an 


interval of 2 feet 10 inches between the beds. 


--Ibid., 242. 


Camp Mojave, Arizona--Single bunks are used. 


--Ibid., 467. 


Omaha Barracks, Nebraska--Two tiers of double wooden bunks are used. 


--Ibid., 329. 


Post at Mobile, Alabama--Bunks are of wood, measure 6 feet by 2/7 inches 


and are single. 


--ibid., 160. 


* 
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Fort Pike, Louisiana--The men sleep in single, two story bunks furnished 


with . . . mosquito bars. 


--Ibid., 167. 


Plattsburgh Barracks, New York--Each bunk is arranged for two men. 


--Ibid., 53. 


Post at Paint San Jose, California--The barrack is furnished with a 


double row of bunks, two tiers high 


--ibid., 95. 


Camp Reynolds, California--They are furnished with double bunks, two 


tiers high. 


--ibid., 440. 


Fort Reynolds, Colorado--Wooden double bunks arranged in tiers are 


used. 


--iIbid., 317. 
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Fort Rice, North Dakota--The bunks are two tiers high and sufficient in 


number to accommodate fifty men in each Gormitory 


--ibid., 391. 


Fort Richardson Texas--The beds are wooden bunks, 4 feet wide and 


6-1/2 feet long each holding four men, two above and two Delow 


--iIbid., 183. 


Post at San Antonio, Terxas--The bunks are of wood, Gouble in two 


tiers 


--Ibid., 183 


Fort Sanders, Wyoming--Ordinary double wooden bunks in one and two 


tiers, are used. 


--ibid., 354. 


Quarters at Santa Fe, New Mexico--Double bunks are turnished 
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Fort Selden, New Mexico--The bunks are double in two tiers. 


--ibid., 237. 


Fort Sill, Oklahoma--in the one building now occupied bunks are in two 


tiers, each for the accommodation of four persons. 


--ibid., 265. 


Fort Stanton, New Mexico--The squad rooms ... are furnished with 


double bunks in single tiers. 


--Ibid., 248. 


Fort Stevens, Oregon--The bunks are wooden, in two tiers. 


--ibid., 431. 


Fort Stevenson, Dakota--There are in each dormitory ten new, neatly 
furnished, two-tier double bunks, capable of accommodating eight men 


each, or eighty in all. 


--Ibid., 398 
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Fort Stockton, Texas--The men sieep on... . wooden Dunks, two men 
each; the bunks are of old lumber, and, having been made Dy the men, 


are of rough workmanship. 
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Fort Sully, ODOakota--The dormitories are fitted with rough wooden double 


Dunks in two tiers 


--ibid., 389. 


Taylor Barracks, Kentucky--The bunks are of wood, each frame making 
four berths, two above and two below. Ail cracks, nail-holes, etc., are 
closed by putty to exclude Dugs, Dut the success is small, the walis, 


root, and ceilings of the buildings being full of them. 


--Ibid., 139. 


Fort Totten, Dakota--The bunks are of wood, painted; each accommodates 


two men 


--ibid 384. 


Fort Vancouver, Washington--|The east barrack is] furnished with double 


Dunks. 


--ibid., 421 
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Camp Verde, Arizona--The only fixtures or furniture, is a double line of 


bunks, two tiers high, each 4 feet wide, and accommodating four men. 


--Iibid., 469. 


Fort Wadsworth, Dakota--Single wooden bunks are used, furnished with 


the usual bedding. 


--ibid., 378. 


Fort Wallace, Kansas--Each dormitory contains forty double bunks in two 


tiers, intended for eighty men. 


--ibid., 310. 


Camp Warner, Oregon--The bunks are double, in two tiers. 


--Ibid., 434. 


Camp Wright, California--The men's bunks are Gouble, and in two tiers. 


--Ibid., 453. 


Alcatraz Island, California--| There are two barracks for the troops, both 
of wood, floored, ceiled, plastered, and whitewashed In one "the beds” 


are in four rows, with two aisies between them in the other 20 single 
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iron bedsteads are arranged in two rows with an aisle between| and 


overhead a gallery with twelve beds 


--ibid., 439. 


Fort Craig, New Mexico--Single iron bedsteads are used. 


--ibid., 245. 


Fort Foote, Maryland--tron bedsteads, similar to those 


Hospital Department, are furnished 


--Ibid., 68. 


Fort Hamilton, New York--The majority of the enlisted a 


used im the 


em sieep on 


bedsteads composed of board slats, an inch thick, supported by iron 


trestles, and better adapted for the purpose than anything 


--Ibid., 35. 


Fort Independence, Massachusetts--The bunks are each com 


irom tresties, connected by slats: each bunk ts intended |! 


--ibid., 16. 
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Jefferson Barracks, Missouri--The men sleep on bedsteads made of iron, 


with longitudinal wooden slats. 


--Ibid., 279. 


Fort Jefferson, Florida--The men have iron bedsteads 


--ibid., 154. 


Post at Key West, Florida--The dormitories are furnished with single iron 


bedsteads for one company, the remainder 


--Ibid., 152. 


Madison Barracks, New York--Each man has an iron bedstead, of the 


hospital pattern, to himself 


--Ibid., 99. 


Fort MckKavett, Texas--Each man is furnished with an iron bedstead. 


--ibid., 204. 
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Fort McHenry, Maryland--j!n the barracks outside the fort. | in these 
rooms iron bedsteads are used, which contribute greatly to the comfort of 


the men and neatness of the barracks. 


--Ibid., 64. 


McPherson Barracks, Georgia--Both iron and wooden single bunks, are 


provided. 


--iIbid., 146. 


Fort Monroe, Virginia--The bunks used in the company quarters are 
similar to those which were made for the Hospital Department during the 
war, being iron frames with wooden slats. The bunks are furnished two 


to three men. 


Fort Niagara, New York--The bunks are iron bedsteads 


--Ibid., 1) 


Fort Preble, Maine--The beds are tow single bunks, formed of boards on 


movable iron supports. 


--Ibid., 15. 
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Fort San Carlos de Barrancas, Florida--[The bunks are] combined iron 
and wooden single bedsteads, furnished with blankets and mosquito bars, 


and the bedsacks filled with straw. 


--Ibid., 156. 


Presidio of San Francisco, California--The Quarters occupied by these 


troops are fitted up with iron bedsteads . 


--Ibid., 445. 


Fort Schuyler, New York--They are fitted up with single bunks, 


consisting of iron head and foot supports, with a wooden bottom. 


--Ibid., 41. 


Fort Union, New Mexico--[There are 21] movable iron bunks |[in each 


barrack room. | 


--Ibid., 260. 


Fort Warren, Massachusetts--The beds are single iron bunks 


--ibid., 70. 
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Fort Wayne, Michigan--The quarters occupied by Battery G, Fourth 


Artillery, are furnished with iron bedsteads. 


--Ibid., 115. 


Post on Yerba Buena Island, California--They are furnished with iron 


bedsteads. 
--ibid., 446. 
1871: 


Many years since it was ordered by the War Department that the wooden 
bunks, used in barracks, difficult to keep clean and affording harbor tor 
vermin, should be replaced by singie iron bunks. The war interfered 
with the provision of such bunks, very necessary to health and morale of 
troops, and the work is now in progress. The estimates submitted tor 


the next year contemplate the completion of this work. 


The service to which these iron besteads are exposed in barracks is 
severe, and several patterns heretotore in use have tailed in actual 


service. 


Two patterns are now manufactured, which are believed to be well fitted 
for use. They have been tried at several posts and thus tar always 
with favorable results. One is made of bar-iron, the other of gas-pipe; 
botnm have wooden slats to support the bed, and are easily taken apart 
for transportation. Both are so arranged that in the daytime they can be 


piled three tiers high without disturbing the bedding, but when in use at 
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night they are all put upon the floor, and no soldier will be obliged to 


sleep over his comrade's bed. 


--ARQMG 1871, 127. 


Miller bunk--Being the inventor of this Bunk | have furnished the QM 
Department 1600 of the same, and ! believe there has never been any 
repairs required to them since they were made, and are pronounced to be 


the best article furnished for the purpose intended 


--M. C. Miller to Meigs Oct. 17, 1871, QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. 


1872: 


Barrack bunk manufactured by Snead--! would state, for the information 
of the Quartermaster General, that the Bunks ade vered under this 


contract are of good quality and give entire staisfaction. 


--James A. Ekin to Quartermaster General, June 11, 1872, 
QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. 


They give each soldier a separate and distinct bed, and conduce both to 
comfort and health, and are a great improvement upon the rough wooden 
two-story bunks heretofore in general use at military posts. The 
contract for the ensuing year has been awarded to the Composite Iron 
Company, their bunk being the best. The price is $5, which is the same 


as last year's price for this bunk. 


--ARQMG 1872, 142. 
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Fort Davis, Texas--The troops are now supplied with single iron Bunks, 
and bedsacks filled with hay and blankets, but their beds are never tidy, 


or orderly. 


--Medica!l History of Fort Davis, May 1872; probably the Barrack bunk. 


Newport Barracks, Kentucky--The last two days of our slay, we were 
kept shut up in our “quarters"--a big room on the third floor. The room 
was titerally packed with recruits The old “double decker" Dunks--four 


men occupying each DBunk--stood thickly along each side of the room. 


--Cox, Five Years in the United States Army, 12-13. 
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Composite bunk--jAfter fiscal 1873 contract awarded, proposing design 
changes--substituting a new chill in place of the stueld on the head and 
foot trestles, and omitting the four short corner rods in the ends The 
Bunk is equally strong in every respoect and will enable us to make and 
furnish them without a loss to ourselves and be a savings to the 


government |The request was swiftly denied. | 


--Irah Chase, Vice President, Composite tron Works Company, to Meigs, 


Oct / 18/2, and Meigs to Chase, Oct. 10, 1872, QMConFile--Bunks, 
RGY2 
1874 
Coyle bunk--|After the Fiscal 1875 contract had been awarded tc 


Composite, Coyle proposed to furnish his model at a lower price upon 
which Meigs said, | | think that the contract Nas been properly awarded 


But this bunk is so much nghter, ana | mucn cheaper that it 
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deserves a trial to determine its capacity to bear the rough usuage of the 
Barrack. [Recommended that 200 be purchased for trials; the Secretary 


of War approved Sept. 14] 


--Meigs to Secretary of War, Sept. 9, 1874, and endorsements, 
QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. 


Coyle bunk trialis--The points in which information is particularly desired, 
are: Suitableness for use as Army Bunks; Are they strong enough’? Are 
they as good or better than the bunks made by the Composite iron 
Company of New York? What improvements, if any, can be made on 


them? 


--Meigs to L. C. Easton, Sept. 18, 1874, QMConFile-Bunks, RG92. 


Coyle bunk--The couplings in the sample exhibited to me were not as 


stout as they should be; they should be made stronger. 


--Meigs to H. B. Coyle, Sept. 18, 1874, QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. 


| am glad to say that the double and two-story wooden bunks are now 
very nearly abolished, and that the iron bunks now furnished by the 
Juartermaster's Oepartment are very satisfactory, with the exception of a 
few, which are two-story in pattern--that is, an tron frame containing 
tw beds one four or five feet above the other Under no 
circcumstances, except for the most temporary emergency, snould beds be 


, 


wmranged in this manner it Ss connected with deficient air-space, and 
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Gives an appearance of room when there is not. Every man should have 


his sixty square feet of floor space as much as his ration. 


--Billings, in Report on Hygiene, xviii. 


Coyle bunks, Fort Monroe, Virginia--! consider them to be more suitable 
tor use in the Military Service than the Standard |probabiy Composite] 
Bunk. The "Coyle" Bunk is tighter and more easily handied than the 
Standard Bunk; and when placed one upon the other the space detween 


them is seven (7) incnes greater than the Standard Bunk 


--Capt james H. Piper to Quartermaster General USA, Aug. 24, 18/5, 


QOMConFite--Bunks, RGY2 


1876 

Coyle bunks, Fort Columbus, New York--! have ftound them, without 
exception the best Army Bunks | have ever seen They are light, 
easily hNandied, can be packed in smal! compass, and kept absolulely clean 
without difficulty in addition, they are tar more comtortable for beds 


and can be used as seats withoul tmyury 


--Lieut. « S Roberts to Post Adjutant, Jan 19 1876, 
OMConFile--Bunks, RG92 

Coyle bunks--For the following reasons. they are in my opinion, the best 
bunks now 1m use. The slats cannot warp and bend oul of shape, as 
those now generally in use do. The side rails keep the bedsack in place 
and prevent the occupant from sliding off the bedsack They occupy less 
space in the squad-rooms. They are strong enough tor all practical 
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purposes, and at the same time light and easily handled, and they are 


easily kept clean. 


--Lieut. William Auman to Quartermaster General USA, Jan. 23, 1876, 
QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. 


Coyle bunks--Taken altogether, | consider that they possess every 


advantage over any bunk yet seen in use in the Army. 


--Lieut. J. S. King to Quartermaster Generali, Jan. 25, 1876, 
QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. 


Coyle bunks, Fort Columbus, New York--|After six months' trial they 
are| superior to any of the kind heretofore in use for comfort, 


cleanliness, and economy of space. 


--Maj. C. E. A. Crofton to Quartermaster General USA, Feb. 2, 1876, 
QMConFile--Bunks, RG92. 


The Board regards with much favor the "Coyle" Army bunk of the 
pattern shown in the papers submitted by the Acting 
Quartermaster-General. it is believed to be entirely suitable for Army 
use, and better in some respects than the bunks of other kinds 
heretofore furnished. It is thought, however, that a foot-board the same 
as the headboard should be added. With this improvement, the Board 
recommends that it be hereafter supplied the Army, provided it can be 
purchased as low or lower than the bunk made and furnished by the 
Compoiste iron Company, of New York. The agent of the "Coyle" bunk 


submitted a new pattern of Army bunk which he regards as an 


improvement over that submitted by the Acting Quartermaster-General, 
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bul the Board, whiie recognizing its greater compactness and portability, 


does not regard it as favorably. Philadelphia, Pa., March 16, 1876. 


-~Report of a board of officers reviewing the Coyle army bunk proposed 


for adoption, QMConFile--Bunks, RG92; also in ARQMG 1876, 225. 


The Coyle army iron gas-pipe bunk favorably reported on and admitted to 


competition in future contracts. 


--ARQMG 1876, 129. 


Bedding 


1852-53: 


Fort Leavenworth, Kansas--A bed sack, refilled with prairie hay (Arnold 
called it prairie teathers) once a month, and a pair of soldier blankets, 


with overcoat, or anything elise one could utilize for a pillow 


5 
/ 


--Lowe, Five Years a Dragoon, 76-7 


1854, 

Musicians’ training barrack, Governors tsland, New York--The beds 
consisted of a bedsack stuffed with straw, which was rolled up in the day 
time, and a pair of blankets, neatly tolded, ‘!aid on top There were no 
sheets nor pillows for the boys--the corporal was the only one wh 
enjoyed these luxuries, and he had provided them himsel! The boys 
Slept on the bedticks and covered themselves with their blankets when it 


was cold, or used one of the blankets to lie on when it was warm enough, 
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folding up a jacket or some other piece of clothing as a substitute for a 


pillow. 


--Meyers, Ten Years in the Ranks, 2. 


1856: 


Fort Leavenworth, Kansas--We had to clean our quarters, draw rations, 


put in a supply of wood, fill our bed sacks, and so on. 


--Bandel, Frontier Life in the Army, 102. 


1870: 


Fort Brown, Texas--The men sleep ... on bedsacks filled with hay. 


--Billings, Report on Barracks and Hospitals, 208. 


Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania--[The bunks] are furnished with the 


usual bedsack. 


--ibid., 60. 


Fort Clark, Texas--|[ The] bedsacks are filled with nay 
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Fort D. A Russell, Wyoming--The beds, of bedsacks filled with 
hay 

--Ibid., 342. 

Fort Fred Steele, Wyoming--[The bunks are furnished] with ordinary 
bedsacks 

--ibid., 342 

Fort Garland, Colorado--| The bunks are} furnished with the usual 
bedding 

--iIbid 321. 

Fort Griffin, Texas--Each man has his own bedsack 

--ibid 195 

Fort Hays Kansas--The bedding consists of bedsacks, washed and filled 
with fresh straw monthly 

--iIbid 3U6 
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Fort independence, Masachusetts--[Each bunk] is furnished with a 


bedsack filled with hay or straw. 


--Ibid., 16. 


Jefferson Barracks, Missouri--Their bedding consists of a sack filled with 


straw 


--Ibid., 279. 


Fort Jefferson, Florida--And the bedding is aired at least twice a week. 


--Ibid., 154. 


Fort Johnston, North Carolina--Double and single bedsacks, filled with 


Straw, are used for bedding. 


--ibid., 92; the bunks were all double, of wood. 


Fort Laramie, Wyoming--A few of the men have buffalo robes The most 
of them are fain to protect themselves against the rigor of the winter by 
eking out their scanty covering with their overcoats They nearly all 


complain of sieeping cold 
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Fort Macon, North Carclina--The bedding 


Quality. 


--ibid., 88. 


is sufficient and of 


Post at Mobile, Alabama--The bedding consists of straw mattresses 


--iIbid., 160. 


good 


Fort Monroe, Viriania--|[The bunks] are covered with bedsacks filled with 


Straw, which is replaced by fresh at 


required. 


Newport Barracks, 


customary bedding. 


--Ibid., 135. 


Kentucky--| The 


least once a month, or 


bunks are furnished! 


Fort Pike, Louisiana--[Each bunk is] furnished with bedsack. 


--Ibid., 167. 
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with 


oftener, if 


the 


Fort Pulaski, Georgia--[The men sleep on] straw mattresses. 


--Ibid., 149. 


Fort Richardson, Texas--The bedding consists of . . . double bedsacks 


filled with hay, which is renewed monthly. 


--Ibid., 186. 


Post at San Antoinio, Texas--[The bunks are furnished with] the usual 


bedding. 


--Ibid., 183. 


Fort San Carlos de Barrancas, Florida--And the bedsacks [are] filled with 


straw. 


--Ibid., 156. 


Post at Shreveport, Louisiana--[The bunks are furnished] with the usual 


bedding. 


--ibid., 175. 


= 
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Fort Stanton, New Mexico--[The men sleep on bunks] containing 


bedsacks, etc. 


--Ibid., 248. 


Fort Stockton, Texas--The men sleep on straw ticks. 


--Ibid., 225 

Camp Supply, Oklahoma--|The men. sleep on] bedsacks filled with 
Nay 

--ibid., 262. 


Teylor Barracks, Kentucky--The bedding of the men is good in quality 


and abundant in quantity. 


--iIbid., 139. 


Fort Wadsworth, New York--|[The] bedsacks are filled with straw, and 


changed as often as required to insure cleanliness and health. 


--ibid., 18. 
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Fort Wadsworth, Dakota--[The bunks are] furnished with the usual 


bedding. 


--Ibid., 378. 


Fort Warren, Massachusetts--[The bunks are furnished] with the usual 


bedding. 


--ibid., 7. 


Fort Wingate, New Mexico--[ The] bedsacks [are] filled with hay. 


--ibid., edt. 


1872: 


Fort Davis, Texas--The troops are now supplied with single iron Bunks, 
and bedsacks filled with hay and blankets, but their beds are never tidy, 


or orderly. 


--Medical History of Fort Davis, May 1872. 


1875: 


But even with the single bunks the supply of bedding is unsatisfactory. 
No sheets or pillows are furnished, and the men come into direct contact 
with the blankets, and use their greatcoats for pillows. The blankets are 


seldom washed, although they are aired and beaten occasionally. The 
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bedsacks are usually too short, and, as Colonel og H. 
Smith . . . remarks, “No amount of too short bed can make a man 


comtortable.” 


The recommendation of Dr. Patzki, that wire mattresses. hair-pillows, and 


heets be furnished tor the troops, is believed to be a good one, the 


Vv) 


results of which in promoting comfort and content among the men, would 


be a full equivalent for the money it would cost. 


--Report on Hygiene, xviii. 


— 
J 
m 


To meet a want felt in the Army, the Secretary of War, on 18th 
September 1875, on recommendation of the Acting Quartermaster General, 
authorized issue of pillow-sacks to the troops. They are made from a 
very large stock of sheliter-tents in store. Their issue has made it 


necessary to increase the monthly allowance of straw to enlisted men. 


--ARQMG 1876, 126. 


Blankets 


George Town--|[! have] had the delivery of a number of Patent Blankets. 
| took notice they were very durable, they keep the wet or dampness 


from the soldier better than the Common Blanket (such as was usually 
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delivered soldiers). |! think they answer better than the Indian Blanket. 


They only want a little more in length. 


--Statement of Lieut. W. C. Hobbs, 36th Infantry, July 19, 1814, 
QMConFile--Blankets, RG92. 


1861: 


The troops in the field need Blankets. The supply in the country is 
exhausted. Men spring to arms faster than the milis can manufacture, 


and large quantities ordered from abroad have not yet arrived. 


To relieve pressing necessities, contributions are invited from the surplus 


stores of families. 


The regulation army Blanket weighs five pounds; but good, sound woolen 
Blankets weighing not leess than four pounds, will be gladly received at 
the offices of the United States Quartermasters in the principal towns of 


the loyal States, and applied to the use of the troops. 
To such as have Blankets which they can spare, but cannot afford to 
give, the full market value of suitable Blankets, delivered as above, will 


be paid. 


New York, October 1, 1861. M. C. Meigs, 


Quartermaster-General United States. 


--Notice published in newspapers, clippings in QMConFile--Blankets, 
RG9Y2. 
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Civil War: 


Snoddy blankets--[Shoddy is] a villainous compound, the refuse stuff and 
sweepings of the shop, pounded, rolled, giued, and smoothed to the 
external form and gloss of cloth, but no more like the genuine article 
than the shadow is to the substance. |Soldiers issued blankets and 
clothes of shoddy found them on the first march or during the tirst 
storm| scattering to the winds in rags, or dissolving into their primitive 


elements of Gust under the pelting rain. 


--Tomes, “The Fortunes of War," 227-28. 


The new Mission Mills bDlanket--This blanket costs more than the old one, 
but it ts warmer, softer, and will be more durable than any heretotore 


issued. 


--ARQMG 1872, 141-42. 


As the black stripe and letters "U. S.," now used to mark the Army 
blanket, appear to injure its durability, arrangements have been made to 


substitute tndigo-blue letters and stripes in future contracts. 


--ARQMG 1876, 127. 
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Lighting 


Civil War: 


For lighting these huts the government furnished candies in limited 
Quantities: at first long ones, which had to be cut for distribution; but 
later they provided short ones. [Supplies were inconsistent. Only the 
infantry had “officdial candlesticks" (bayonets).] Quite often the candle 


was set upon a box in its own drippings. 


Whenever candies failed, slush lamps were brought into use. These | 


have seen made by filling a sardine box with cook-house grease, and 
inserting a piece of rag in one corner for a wick. The whole was then 
suspended from the ridgepole of the hut by a wire. This wire came to 


camp around bales of hay brought to the horses and mules. 


--Billings, Hardtack and Coffee, 72-73. 


1880: 


|The few candies in barracks sufficed only] to render darkness visible. 


--Quoted in Foner, United States Soldier Between Wars, 18. 


lif the General of the Army wishes to know why the men desert,]| he has 
only to look into our dungeon barracks with the men huddled around the 
flickering flame of one or two candles How many evenings would he or 


any officer spend in such a hole? 


--Officer quoted ibid. 
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1881: 


[Now that lamps will be issued,] the men, being able to read without 
injury to their eyes, spend more time in rational amusements and less time 


at the sutler store, at the grog-shops, and in the quardhouse. 


--ARSecWar 1881, 12-13. 


So if “fiat lux" the order is, 
And candies are shown the door, 
Round the bright kerosene twenty men will be seen, 


To one at the trader's store. 


--Enlisted man quoted in Foner, United States Soldier Between Wars, 78. 


Fort Atkinson, ltowa--A requisition for 19 stoves for the hospital and 
officers' and men's quarters has been forwarded to the quartermaster at 
St. Louis, which | trust may be immediately met, so that they may be 
here before the commencement of the winter. Many of the chimneys 
smoke so badly that no comfort can be expected without stoves, and more 
than this, a great saving of fuel will be made, for to supply the fire 
places the daily labor of 25 axe men and five teamsters is requisite 
during the winter, whereas 10 axe men and 2 teamsters can supply the 


stoves. 


--Prucha, Army Life, 49. 
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1852-53: 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas--!If the Government allowance for wood was not 


sufficient, we took a company team, made a detail, and hauled more from 


above the post. 


--Lowe, Five Years a Dragoon, 76-77. 


1854-55: 
Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania--The rooms were heated by stoves in 


which we burned wood. They were comfortably warm during the winter, 


which | found less severe in Southern Pennsylvania than in New York. 


--Meyers, Ten Years in the Ranks, 36. 


1855-56: 


Fort Pierre, Dakota--Each [portable wooden] house was furnished with 
two sheet iron stoves for buring wood, and had stove pipes passing 
through the roof. 


Officers and soldiers suffered alike. The miserable huts in which we 
lived during the winter were unfit for stables. We almost froze in them, 


and when spring came, the mud roofs leaked like sieves. 
| look back upon the winter passed at Fort Pierre as one of great 


suffering and hardship, by far the worst that | went through during my 


service. 


--Ibid., 72, 106-07. 
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Fort Leavenworth, Kansas--We had to clean our quarters, draw rations, 


pul in a supply of wood, till our bed sacks, and so on. 


+) 


--Bande!l, Frontier Life in the Army, 102 


1857: 


[We request an appropriation] of twenty thousand dollars to provide 
Stoves for the quarters of officers and soidiers, mot exceeding two to 
eacn officer above the rank of captain, and one to each captain ana 
Subaltern, and four to each company of soldiers above 30" of north 
latitude, and two to each company Delow that tatitude . . There has 
never been an appropriation for either stoves or .. though the former 
are realiy mnecessary im the winter-season in all the northern and 
northwestern portions of our country, and are often necessary in the 


western and southern portions of it 


--Jesup to Secretary of War, Jan. 26, 1857, reproduced in ARQMG 1876, 
269 


Civil War 


Winter huts--The fireplaces were built of brick, of stone or of wood 


|The chimneys were laid up outside the huts. | 


--Billings, Hardtack and Coffee, 46-47 
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1870: 
Fort Laramie, Wyoming--[All the barracks are heated by stoves.| The 


most of [the men] are fain to protect themselves against the rigor of the 


winter . . . . They nearly all complain of sleeping cold. 


--Billings, Report on Barracks and Hospitals, 347. 


1874: 


Fort Robinson, Nebraska--|The delivery of heating stoves was delayed 


by] criminal neglect. 


--Grange, “Fort Robinson," 203. 


1875: 


The cost of providing stoves for the Army is now large and seems to be 
increasing from year to year. [Standard patterns and regulations on 


distribution should be established. | 


--Meigs to Secretary of War, April 8, 1875, ARQMG 1876, 269. 


[Because of the absence of uniform patterrs and of regulations on the use 
of stoves, and to bring expenses under control, on April 8, 1875 the 
Quartermaster General proposed to the Secretary] that some general 
pattern of cooking and heating stoves and ranges should be adopted, and 
the number to be supplied to officers and troops prescribed by 


regulations; that the stoves of no particular manufacturor should be 
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adocpied Dut that general specifications of size anc construction, of 


Piain, substantial, ang convenient heating and cooking stoves. adapted to 
ihe use of Oituminous and anthracite coals, and wood, should be drawn 
“UP, Published, and 'ollowed nereatter |\A boara of officers assembDied in 
Imaha May 15 lo do ali that. but Nac not reported Dy the end of the 


, 


iSCa!l year. | 


hd ~UdINGtON ic Meigs, Aug 14 1375. AROMG 1875. 250-51 


SnMnould be borne in TmiNnG that the expense of 2rOoviding the Arm with 
p g y 


--Meigs to Col } \ Davis May 5 1875 AROMG 18/6. <dDs-bH? 

Most of the Stoves issued iO the Army are OW MaNnulactured at ihe Rock 
island arsenal -e@venty -tous were made there our NG the ,@ar: 140 more 
were ordered in une, which will be delivered auring the current fiscal 
year 


--ARQMG 1880, 322 


‘ 
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Mess Facilities 


1813: 


[We can supply] a quantity of Camp Kittles at 25 Cts per Lbs & a 


Quantity of Mess pans at 70 Cenis per piece [and axes and chains. | 


--Proposal of William Romy, 1813, QMConFile--Kitchen Equipment 1813, 
RG92. 


1820: 


Cantonment Missouri, Nebraska--[!it is already February and stl! there 


are not enough tables or shelving to hold] table furniture and fragments 


of provisions. 


--Quoted in Johnson, “Cantunment Missouri," 125. 
1830: 
Post at Alexandria, Virginia--In the company messroom, | found a range 


of tables, neatly garnished with clean table clothes and the requisite 
furniture for dinner | found a non-com presiding at the end of each 
table, with an ample turene of excellent turtie soup before him, from 


which he was helping his mess mates. 


inspect ry report of Ol! Willlam VMicRae quoted iy Aummerow wid 


Rrowr Eniisted Barracks at Fort snelling 2\ 
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Fort Pike, Louisiana--The kitchen and its utensils, the mess room, and 


mess furniture are in good condition 


--Prucha, Army Life, 67. 


New Orleans Barracks, Louisiana--The mess rooms and kitchens are as 


clean and neat as any one could desire. 


--Ibid., 68. 


Fort Washita, Oklahoma--The kitchens and mess rooms are in good order, 
but having dirt floors, they can not be made to look very neatly. One of 
the companies, G, spreads its table under a shed, which | take for 


granted will be boarded up before the cold weather sets in. 


--Ibid. 


Fort McHenry, Maryland, kitchens in both barracks--No. 1 Cook 


room... has had cook range repaired, new lock on door, plastered and 
repainted, wants floor [illegible] cook range repaired. No. 2. Cook 
room... cook range repaired, new locks on door, plastered and 
repainted. 


--J. L. Donaldson to Lieut. Col. H. Brooks, July 3, 1857, 
QMConFile--McHenry, Fort, RG92. 
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1860: 


Recruits bound for their regiments, Governors island, New York--One 
morning a few days later we formed on the parade ground, fully equipped 
with knapsack, haversack, tin cup, tin plate, knife, fork and spoon, a 
canteen a..° three days' rations of boiled salt pork and hard bread stowed 


in our Naversacks; Dut without arms. 


--Meyers, Ten Years in the Ranks, 160. 


1870: 


Fort Laramie, Wyoming--[The kitchens in the men's quarters] all are 
provided with cooking-stoves, tables, and benches. Most of the 
companies are in possession of good mess furniture, consisting of delf 


plates, bowls, and knives and forks. 


--Billings, Report on Barracks and Hospitals, 347. 


Fort Davis, Texas--B. Co. ... Kitchen in all respects, in very good 
condition. C. Co. .. . Kitchen, neat and clean except tables. K. 
Co. . .. Kitchen--Range not clean, table dirty, shelves in cupboard 


dirty, Provision boxes and packs for the same dirty. 


--Medical History of Fort Davis, Jan. 5, 18/70. 
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Fort Davis, Texas--C. Co. ... Kitchen clean. Provision boxes also. 
K. Co. . . . Kitchen, Range dirty. Cupboard in which dishes are kept 


Girty. 


-_ 


--Ibid., Jan. 7, 1870. 


Fort Davis, Texas--The mess rooms and kitchens are not plastered--have 


earth floors-and are equally as dirty and untidy as the barracks. 


Other Contents of Barracks 


1826: 
Cantonment Oglethorpe, Georgia--Fire hook and chain . . . $10.00. Fire 
buckets . . . $25.00. 


-- Report of the Quartermaster General upon the Subject of Barracks, 


Storehouses, Hospitals, &c. (1827), 7. 


1833: 


Hancock Barracks, Maine--|After a fire destroyed one of the barracks, 
officers, noncommissioned officers, and enlisted men petitioned Congress 
for compensation for] a considerable ioss of furniture and personal 
apparel; that this loss was greatly increased by their personal exertions 


having been principally directed to the preservation of the other 
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buildings, and for which purpose the carpets and blankets belonging to 
both officers and men were used, and partially or wholly 


destroyed 


--Report on Claim (op. cit.). 


1838: 


[The many worn-out hoes, kettles, and other objects carried on the 


inventory ai nearly every post] serve but to lumber up the store rooms. 


Prucha, Army Life, 83, 85. 


1852-53: 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas--Cook got some barrels and had them sawed in 


two for bath tubs, which we could use in the dining room between supper 


and tattoo. 


--Lowe, Five Years a Dragoon, 77. 


1853: 


Forti Leavenworth, Kansas--[The company commander organized a 
subscription among the officers and men to purchase a library, which was 
delivered in February. It included a set of] Harpers Classical and Family 
Libraries [in] a pair of book cases, with hinges closing the edges on one 


side, and two locks the edges on the other side, held the library 


uniform size and binding. When open the title of each book could be 


VALABLE 


read, and when closed no book could move or get out of place; the books 


were all the same length and breadth, and an excellent collection. 


--iIbid., 98-99. 


1854: 


Musicians’ training barrack Governors Island, New York--A wide shelf 
around the room above the beds provide space for knapsacks, extra 
shoes, drums, fifes, and other objects, and on hooks under the sheif 
were hung the overcoats. There was a coal fire burning in the grate. A 
few wooden benches and a chair for the corporal in charge; this, with a 
water pail and a tin cup on aé shelf behind the door, completed the 


furniture of the room. 


--Meyers, Ten Years in the Ranks, 2-3; cf. Ostrander's description of 


the same room in 1864, below. 


1857: 


Fort McHenry, Maryland--|Both barracks] Have had new locks on doors. 


oo-J. L. Donaldson to Lieut. Col. H. Brooks, July 3, 1857, 
QMConFile--McHenry, Fort, RG92. 


Fort Leavenworth, Kansas--So far as books are concerned, the lack of 
which | feel, as you may well believe, you are mistaken. Here a soldier 
is not, as in Germany, limited to t:is knapsack. For instance, | have a 
large chest full of tools [most of which | made myself, because | am the 


company armorer], a trunk full of underwear and clothing, and a small 
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chest of miscellaneous matter, such as books, tobacco, and the like. 
Then, too, ! have two knapsacks (quite different from the German 
knapsacks which, however, no soldier here carries at all) full of soldier 
clothes and bedding, consisting of two woolen blankets and a buffalo fur. 
Consequently you will see that, although riot all of the soldiers, nor even 
most of them, have as many chests, boxes, and packages as ! have, it 


requires many wagons to transport a regiment across the prairies 


--Bandel, Frontier Life in the Army, 114. 


Civil War: 


Many of these huts were deemed incomplete until a sign appeared over the 
door. Here and there some one would make an attempt at having a 
door-plate of wood suitably inscribed; but the more common sight was a 
sign over the entrance bearing such inscriptions, rudely cut or marked 
with Charcoal, as: “Parker House," “Hole in the War," "Mose Pearson's," 
"Astor House," "Willard's Hotel," “Five Points," and other titles equally 


absurd, expressing in this ridiculous way the vagaries of the inmates. 


--Billings, Hardtack and Coffee, 47. 


[in a winter hut knapsacks or bundles or personal effects were placed at 
the head of the bunk. Haversacks, canteens, and equipment usually 
hung on pegs in the walis, but there was no regular place for muskets. 


! 


Hardtack boxes, the lids on leather hinges, served as “dish closets," and 


others on legs made tables, around which were homemade three- or 


four-legged stools. There might be a shelf over the fireplace’ for 
"“bric-a-brac."] But such a hut as this one | have been describing was 
443 Te 


rather high-toned. There were many huts’ without any of these 


conveniences. 


--ibid., 70-71. 


1cock 4 
iodb-e: 


Musicians’ training barracks, Governors Isiand, New York--A wide shell 
for knapsacks, shoes, drums, and other properties ran around the room 
above the beds, and on hooks under the shelf were hung articles ol 


clothing. 


1866: 
New Post on the Upper San Pedro, Arizona--|!n the tent of Ist Sergeant 
David Grew, Company G, Ist Cavalry,|] neither did | observe in the 


half-darkness of the tent, illumined by a solitary tallow candie, a 
tumbler, a sugar bowl, and some lemons standing on a cracker box near 
nis bed. .... | placed my bottle and cigars on Grew's homemade 


table; he carried a corkscrew of course. 


--Spring, John Spring's Arizona, 62. 


1870: 


While it may be perfectly true that at almost every post the bath-tub 


should be considered as important an article of equipment as the 
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cooking-stove, it is still no good excuse for lack of bathing facilities that 


regular bath-tubs and circulating boilers have not been furnished. 


--Billings, Report on Barracks and Hospitals, xvii. 


Camp Bowie, Arizona--[The barracks have] no other furniture than the 


rough bunks. 


--Ibid., 471. 


Camp Crittenden, Arizona.--|Besides bunks, the] only fixtures are 


wooden arm-racks and benches. 


--Ibid., 474. 


Fort Foote, Maryland--Over each [bunkj is a shelf for the knapsack of 


the soldier. 


--Ibid., 68. 


Fort independence, Massachusetts--The furniture of these squad rooms is 
little Hheside the stove, bunks, and bedding, the clothing, arms and 


accoutrements of the men 


--Ibid., 16. 
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Madison Barracks, New York--Each squad-room is thoroughiy fitted up 
with gun racks, lockers for the clothing and effects of the men, tables 
chairs, shelves, and clothes-hooks ... feach]| tocker and shelf are 


painted with [the soldier's| name and company number. 


--ibid., 99 


Fort Monroe, Virginia--The men sieep in the main room of the company 
Quarters in which, too, are kept their boxes, extra clothing, 


apparatus for cleaning arms, accoutrements &c. 


Camp Verde, Arizona--| The] only fixtures or furniture is a doubie line of 


Dunks 


--ibid., 469 


Fort Washington, Maryland--|Besides bunks, the barracks are| also titted 


wilh . lockers, and gun racks 

--Ibid., 70 

Fort Day 5s, Texas--There is in all the Quarters a want o!f system of 
arranging the boxes Many of them being placed in the middie of the 
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floor and used to sit on. | would suggest that several benches be 


provided for each barrack. 


--Medical History of Fort Davis, Jan. 7, 1870. 


Babcock fire extinguishers--These machines are designed, not as a means 
of extinguishing large conflagrations, but of preventing them, and, being 


portable and self-acting, are always available for immediate action. 


--ARQMG 1870, 189-90. 


1874: 


Johnson pump fire extinguisher--Careful experiments in this city having 
shown that a small hand force-pump, known as Johnson's Hand 
Force-Pump, is quite as efficient in extinguishing flames as the chemical! 
fire-extinguisher, its use has been adopted, and two hundred and 
fourteen have been distributed to military posts. They have saved much 


property. 


--ARQMG 1874, 123. 


1875: 

General Orders No. 56, War Department, Adjutant-General's Office, Apri! 
30, 1875 directs the Quartermaster's Department to provide in. ali 
permanent barracks a box or locker 24 inches in length, 12 inches in 
Sbreadth and 10 inches in height, for each soldier to store his dress 
uniform and extra clothing the boxes to be permanent fixtures of the 
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barracks. They are being supplied upon the requisition of the proper 


officers. 


--ARQMG 1875, 197. 


| would strongly urge that cheap, strong bathing-tubs, or other means of 


cleansing the whole body, should be as regular a part of the supply o! a 


post as bedsteads. 


--Billings, in Report on Hygiene, x-xi. 


~J 


187 


[To improve the life of the soldiers, they should be regularly supplied 
with volumes of the classics and the best current lilerature, including 
newspapers and magazines,| and these publications should be regularly 
sent to each company in the Army, whether at regular and permanent 


posts or not. 


--ARSecWar 1877, vii. 


co 
~ 
co 


Under [the Secretary of War's] instructions to provide chairs for use in 
barracks by soldiers, who have heretofore been accustomed to sit on 
benches or boxes or their beds, arrangements have been made to 
manufacture a sufficient supply for the barracks and posts east of the 
Rocky Mountains, at tne military prision, at a cost of $1 for each chair 
To supply the distant posts beyond the Rocky Mountains contracts have 


been made on the Pacific coast, at $1.66-2/3 each chair. 
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The chair adopted as a model is a strong, substantial wooden chair, with 
wooden molded seat. it is easy, durable, and cheap, and will add much 


to the comfort of troops, and at a very moderate expenditure. 


--ARQMG 1878, 262. 


1881: 


On the subject of bath-rooms there is absolute wunaminity. The 
Regulations say the men must be made to bathe frequently; the doctors 
say it should be done; the men want to do it; their company officers wish 
them to do so; the Quartermaster's Department says it is most impor tant, 
yet we have no bathrooms. 


[Anderson, “Army Posts, Barracks, and Quarters," 433-34. ] 


The reading-rooms established at most of the posts are very popular with 
enlisted men as weil as officers. The average daily attendance upon them 
is about 4,800. 


--ARSecWar 1881, 23. 


Guardhouses 


1805: 


Fort Detroit, Michigan--[A] guard house also will be requisite, of one 
story, and about 15 feet square. The walls of the guard house should be 


built of square timber of nine inches thickness. 


--Secretary of War Dearborn to Commanding Officer at Detroit, Aug. 5, 


1805, quoted in Prucha, Sword of the Republic, 174 
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Fort Randall, Dakota--When my ten days of solitary confinement expired, 
| commenced the iast term of ten days at hard labor the same as Detore 
Ouring those terms !| had to sleep on the fioor in the targe prison room 
wilh the other prisoners would Mmave preterrec to sieer ' ine cel 
alone 

~-Meyers, Ten Years in the Ranks, !32 

1So6%9 

. . v 

--Fort Davis exas--| The post surgeon has mspected the Quardhouse 
often, | anna oo under ms directions disinfectants have been freety ana 


constantiy used 


--Medical History of Fort Davis, Nov S69 

BJs 

Fort Mchenry Maryland--The Quard-house is warmed by stoves 
ventiiation ‘ rattver impertec | ang the butiding is belleved | be 


deciadediy unhealthy 


~til ings Report on Garracks and Wospitals 05 
- — - _ —_ = _ 


rivet OL 
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Fort Pulaski, Georgia--[The guard house consists of three casemates, 


warmed by] large stoves and open fireplaces. 


--ibid., 149. 


Fort Laramie, Wyoming--[The upper floor houses one room for the men of 
the guard, another for the officer, plastered and ceiled, with six windows 
between them.] The larger room contains a rough board bed, where al! 
the members of the guard who are off duty may lie down, a couple of 
chairs, and a desk. [The upper rooms are warmed by stoves.] The 
basement room is of rough stones, whitewashed, has one door and a 
window towards the river, and on the opposite side at the top two small 
windows for ventilation. A couple of cells are partitioned off in the south 


side for refractory prisoners. 


The prisoners are ali kept in the basement room which contains no 
furniture. There are ten prisoners at present. The basement room is 


neither warmed nor lighted. 


--ibid., 348. 


1872: 

Fort Davis, Texas--in accordance with the communication of the Post 
Surgeon... the Guard House was enlarged by adding on a new room 
12 x 16. This building is never well policed, always in a very filthy and 
disgusting condition, although disinfectants are freely issued from the 
Hospital. They are either wasted or improperly used by reason of it not 


being the obligation of any one to superintend this matter. 


--Mecical History of Fort Davis, May 1872 
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Probably Fort Randall, Dakota--The Guard house clock the guard 


nouse broom 


--Cox, Five Years in the United States Army, 70-73. 
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APPENDIX B 
BUILDING PLANS 


This appendix presents plans for army buildings issued by the War 
Department (al! full size, unless otherwise stated, but some reassembied 


to fit the pages), in the following order: 


1820, Plan of Cantonment Missouri (from reduced-size copy in author's 
collection of original in National Archives) 
1860 (from Barracks Regulations 1860), as follows: 
Barracks 
Guardhouse 
1862 (from QMConFile--Barracks, New Jersey, RG92), as follows: 
Pian for New Jersey Barracks 
New Jersey Barracks as Built 
1864 (From OMConFile--Barracks, Plans for, RG92), as follows: 
Barracks for One Company 
Barracks Ventilation (note the detail on bunks and shelving) 
1864, Hospital Dry Latrine (from QMConFile--Hospitais, accompanying 
report dated July 18, 1864, RG92) 
1872, Suggested Standard Plans for Construction at Temporary Posts in 
the West (from ARQMG 1872), as follows: 
Barracks 


Guardhouse 
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1862, New Jersey Barracks As Built--Front End (note on rear of drawing 


says "Extreme width 16 feet") 
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1862, New Jersey Barracks As Built--Front and Rear Sections 
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1864, Hospital Dry Latrine (mote honey wagon in place) 
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APPENDIX C 
FIREPLACES AND STOVES 


This appendix includes the following, in order: 


Comments on the construction of fireplaces and chimneys, with plate (from 
1860 building regulations 480 and plate II!) 

1875, Specifications and Supply Table fer Army Stoves and Ranges 
(ARQMG 1876; drawings are from the 1882 republication, and were 


taken from the Fort Laramie “Historic Structure Report") 


‘6, Specifications for Furniture for the Cooking Ranges (from 


Specifications for Means of Transportation . . . (1882), 111-14) 
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CUSSTBUCTIUN OF FIREDLACis AND CUIMNETS, PLATE ID. 


The principle in building chimneys to draw well is to contract both the throat and the top 
of the fue. The first is effected by inclining the back of the fireplace forward, as at (¢) fgures 
2 and 3, plate III, so as to give the throat about 4 inches from front tv back. The area of the 
throat should not Le greater than that of the body of the duc: thus, for a flue 12x 12=14¢ 
square inches, the throat should not be greater than 4x3G=144 equare inches. As for the top 
of the chimacy, it should, for exposed aod windy situations, be about one third Icss then the 
size wf the Guc: that is, for a ue 12x 12144 square inches, the top should be contracted to 
96 square iocuucs, about 93 x 93; but in ordinary situations it is sufficient to make the flue two 
inches less in diameter immediately at the top than in the body. Desides these conditions, the 
ofsct from the throat to the lack of the due should le siz iuches abore the arch or openiog 
of the Sreplace, and eqyuare, os at (c) in igure 2, sot filled in or sloping as at (i) in figure 3. 
The iaser corner of the urch or breast piece should be rounded, as at (U) in figures 2 and 3, not 
square as in Sgnre 1. 

The best duces are ruuod or oral, like that made with the oval muld in Plate I for pisé 
work. For stone or brick chimocys, the masonry ia built around a tin mold 1 or 2 feet long, 
closed at both ends, with a handle at one end to draw it out. Large fireplaces fur wood require 
fives from 12 to 24 inches in diameter, depending on the height of the chimney, low chimness 
requiring the longest. For coa! they may be madc smaller—-from 8 to 10 inches in mean diameter. 
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F_—Siores aad range: for irmn use.—Speci ications. enppig-iable, Sc. 


Wan Derarnon-st, Qrartensastcr-Gexerat’s Orrici. 
Varkaqios, Mar S. 127%. 


Coder authority of the Secretary of War. whe has approved the recommendations 
ef tbe Geer of otherts appenntei be paregrapk 2 Spretal Oniers Na. 6, War I+-part- 
gent. Avijutantdiencral’s (lier. dated April (7, I*75. * te meet at Omaha, Nebraska, 
mathe Lith dar of Mav, 175. of as snen thereafter os practicable. t+ draw up am! sni~ 
at for the commderation «f the Seeretiry of War specitications for cooking and heat- 
¢ stores and ranges fer Army mee, ami te prepare a sapply-table, giving the nmber 
» he sapplisd © > ase of ofheers and of men in pablie enarters and lerracks:~ ane whe 
bes approves! the recommendations made by this office m forwarding the Leard’s r- 
pert for i+ couderation. the aniyour-i extract from the reper of the Gear. tein. 
mg the drawings of the stewer and ranges recommernrici for mar. the sappiv-tabie. the 
eniess arrwunting the Reari, &e. and (he papers (er extracts thereef) refermed te in 
the rerert. ember all that i material and necesaary te a proper undetstareling 
taereef: aned aime the imiorements of this offie. and ef the Adjatant-General and 
Serets” oof War, showing the aetion thereon, are berries prbliniesi ‘or the inferma- 
ten ar. guidaner Of Oticer of the Army. 


MC. MEIGS. 
Ouartermanter-Geecra!, iret. Mai. Gent, C. 3S. A. 
(iO. M. G. 0. 1°75.) 
UePOrT. 
Ovsna. Neo. Nerember 15, 1+7>. 


Afier examiming a great carietr of patterns of hosting and cooking store al 
mace whien were presented te the Beart bv diferent mannfactnters apd dealer trom 
Tanens jecalities, also beating aud cooking stoves and maages which: are ie ase in fhe 
atr of Omeha. and practically testing diferent pattems of covking-ranges at Omatia 

ziving dae attention to the letter, cirenlars, and prce-liste from maniac: 
serers andl lealers. and efber warers mevived by the Hoantafter matare and care *nl 
cousvioration of the sublieet anbunitte! to them. in connection with letter: from the 
War Department. (Qnartcrmasrer-Gourral’s Office.) hereto attacbed. the Joan] n=rect- 
flit recummenl stove. and ranges similar t the tellewing : 

Tue bearing-etoves and curking-ranges ate distincaished be the follomoag names 
sed namila-rs. 

Armr cnst-iren woad heater. Ne. 1. 

Amy cast-iron wood heater, No. 2 

Arr cast-iron ©oud heater. Ne. 3 


Weight of No. 1, from 0 te 700 pounds: Nos. 2 and J, from ™0 to 1,000 ponnri«. 

The Ne. L is deserthed an follows : 

To le made of tirst-clas enst-iroo. 

Leacth of steve. 31 inches 

Width of stove, 13 inches. 

Henght of <teve, 215 inches 

Thicknees of «nie plates, + ineh. 

Thicknes« uf bottom. ty. amd frost places, $ inch. 

Henght of legs, ¢ imehe<, 

Sive of cheer, tt lew Ld teehee. 

se Of tere 3 inches, 

Serr ony cu Qo virco <ree-Gevenats Orrier.—The size of the mipe te be 6 
inches stead of Sonebes. Leeemmen atvon of che (ocartermastet-Ceneral on green 4. 
ung myert te Secretary of Wat. Appr. ed by tbe latter.) 

The shies cf the stove at, foorrenesd Thy hee rlates of eryttal dimensions. ane the <" frte 
a8 tae ead priate: the jomgeet criges of the ade aml end piates hace a heel ot 
Thich remiest any one of them interchangeable with ane otuer, ane ote fas ened at’ 
ton ated Weer tee enlet beanfeneechs moteed coven fumis, the top bv the Kite + Of tlie fre.. 
the lattes: ot) ecorews, 

Tie dear rs led bee a lanmee hinge. t base af wicel ie attached ta the fren nm 
he serem-lweits: the latte Wert lense, « deur Can myeernens dated «cut withant > mene. 
avie atch. 

Pe No. 2 is deserted we follows: 

“oe the Came as Se Neo dowith the | lowing of emnt ous 

wth et steve G1! rhe 
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2¢2 REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF Wak 


Height of stwre. 24 inchs. 

1m of iron, ¢ uch. 
Thicknem wi trent place, 1 inch 
-lerght of less. 10 inches. 


size of pipe. © inches. 

CNutK wy Tus Qcawrenmasten-Gexgust's Orrick —The size of the pipe to be ¢ 
it vbus sustead of G inches. Recomnicudation of the Quartenmaster-<Gevera. ia subaut- 
Lig a me to Secretary of War. Approved uy the latter.) 

The Ne. Sin scribed as sollews: 

it in Line ame an the Nu. t except thas thie stove has tre duorsaud two Leurths. amd 
-.. the upmzbt plates are interchauzuabic, aud the stove-pipe bole is iu the middle of 
hr BOVE. 

(Nerk ey Tue Quarrenmaster-<Gexenat's Orvicr.—The size of che pipe to be é 
ior jus of Giucken §=Resonuaedagen of the QuarterumasterGeperal in subuit- 
iit. Pepert wo the Secretary of War. Approves by the latter.) , 

cet turther «aplanations ami details aww drawiwgs of Arwy wood beater, Nu. 1, 2, 
ol 3, marked ~ 1.” * K.” and ~ L” 

The three wae] Leating stuves above namedl are tucum.venced fur general use in the 
Arwy > they are durable aud plamm patterus. aud the sides and end plates are iutar- 
choongeabie. 

Nea, 2 and 3 are expecially recommended tor beating large rooms. Nw. 5, with two 
Cots, It believe! posscese the aivautage of Voruiug ‘uel more evenly, am. 4 tral 
Of it is Tocummermierd. It is Leliwved that each of the furegoing stoves should last ic 
Aner use tuletinitelr. 

Army wnmgh:-iron weed heater, No. 4. 

Anny Wronglt-irou wueadl beater, No. 4. 


[-aSe pry weeny as ee 
‘ea made vr wee wee. 
Length, 4 feet 2 iwehes. 

Woaith, 1 foot, inches 

“oe of dyer, 12} Uy 125 inches. ; 

Tie louie is macie of No. 10 reught iron, with ribe ef l¢-ineb anygle-iros riv 
the lauly, prevegiting the lesly from warping or bulging. The Lottom is rea 
Lee is wVeral inches of ashes, protecting the invn and the tevr from beat = The 
tin -towe, where the deat hangs, in mule of har-iten forgel, 3 inches wide br 
thie. The back em of the sted Lae three «tripe of wrengbt-iren 
cel. thick, rivete:! oo the outsuic. that it ix salicientir strengtbeped aga 
etre & hw weal [hrown inte the stewe, The bearth is uae of Leary 
Sitt .« lame to the stove Ur a brary wroeght-irow catch, aud it cap be 
siweeel Inale the stote when shipped. 

Tle Ne. 4 i» described as fellowes: 

Toogt hh. 8) teh 

Wath. 1S techs, 

Site of deut, J ve Y inebes. 

(Neer description the same as Army wrought-iron wood beater, No. 3. 

fer lurthet explanations ail details swe dtawings of Army Troaght-iron wool 
beatet, New. 4 ate ©. marke! © M" and “XN.” 

The aleve Wrenght-ifen stoves ate tecommendal to snpply poste distaut frow the 
acals of maruiectare aued trom the general depots aud pwets, tecehoed only by jonz lives 
vs Wageh [ramspertatien. It ix a very strong pattern ; it being mmie of wreught-irue, 
it has greater capacity than a steve of emilat weight wade of cast-iten, therruy saving 
the treerertatvet, aml is tet us likely to bo broken an a cust-iTonatewe. It cag also 
le pope ata poet by a blacksmith, shoal) it be peqaemwl. it is belseved that eacl of 
those Whegh teatro totes mina bel ordivafily last tu Arwy us from Ove to teu years. 

Athy ewst-ifon coal leates . Na. 6. 

Atm Gast-irun Con) beater. Nw. 7. 


> > > * 


=. 


Tie 
pagSEE 


(Neate ny Tan Cc artenMasthn-Gexenas s Orrick.—Weight about 275 pucudes aod 
1 | tis Pespeetively. | 

Tin Newt wesw tuml as follows : 

Tlheght of stew | ot imehe. 

'rometer of steve, 1S inches. 

Diameter of stewe berettenms)62 meches. 

ee tet ef steve Terpe, live ieches, 

Tos stete eotersts of fear warts, Nos. 1, 2. 4. and 4. Ne lis @ ineh theek: No. zg. é 


tee Ne So tees ate New doe inch. Diameter of fee grate * ones, and ft meh 
"hiss ves Ley aud Wottow. ¢ onet theek, The toy ot the steve .« hastewer! te tue buttom 
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of the atete lee three =inck thick wroaght-iron rods; the top of the rods br the kavb 
~ O Demis, ated the latte: be screws, 

The New 7 in descrile<d as follows: 

Te be manetactrned of inch cast iron. 

sheght af stewe, 5 feet Te inches 

jnametet of <tewe, D inebes 

Herght of each eclimier, Lia inebes. 

Size of chewts, * Ue 10 mchea 

Thickrre=< ot deors, + inch. 

Thecknes= ot grate, ¢ bw & ineh. 

Tivch news of bottom and top. } inch. 

Jhameter of sture) pe. 6 wees 

Itameter of grate. 1*4 inebes. 

This steve couststs of fuer criindrical parts. The crlinders marked Sos | and 3 and 
Now. 2 aml 4 are interchangenble. The grate is in two parts, ( halves.) 20 that if can 
« femlilv remevel; it rests on a inch moc or sboukier imsiie of the steve. Th 
stare i« (aatened be three é-inch tluck wrongit-iron rods, bolding the top to the lwt- 
com: the topo fastened by the knel of the reis, and the bottom by sate secured on 
to the emel of the renin. 

For further expianations and -letaila, see ‘irawingy of Army cast-iron coal beater. 
Sew 6 aml 7. marked “0” and “]’.~ 

Toe Na. 6 is recommended fur c~neral ase, and the No. 7 is cepecially recommended 
So nse in harracks and uther lance moms ia cnid climates Ther are buts adapted fur 
the ase of bitaminons as weil a< anturacite cual. aud it is buliewed that each of thew 
“totes sbonkd eriinanir last in Army ase from tire t ten rears. 

Army parior lratent. 


This stove is deseribed as follows : 
Te be lenilt of iret claws cast iron. 
Height. 2 feet 7+ mebes. 

Width oatende, 2 feet 2 iochen. 

ieith wnekle. 1+ ioches. 

Tinckness of lwttom apd ~ + tach. 

“weknews of outaide mantel, + ineb. 

Tlecknes of ontanie fire-mantel, § ineb, in Sre-brick. 

The enening fer fnel can be covered br a siret-iron blower. 

Theres stewe ts intemled to barn anthracite and litnminens coal, and can also be ased 
for worl, It ws recummende! more especialir for officer ner. It is believor that such 
a ¢ete sbenki onlivaniy last in Armr nee aleat five tenrs See scoompensing drar- 
ing of the almewe described store, marked “Q.~ This te consilered br tue Dour ax one 
meng many of the very good patterns of open cna)-stoves, and do not cvnsid st it uee- 
ary Ww Tecemmend ant particalar patteru as mad suitable to be adopts. 

Arm? cooking mnge, Ne. 1. 

Ama, covkinz range, No. 2 . 


Neo. i with mante] and trimmings 
Nv. 2 withont mantel apd with tnhwminss 


The Ne. | range i« deseribed ax follows: 

To be built of first clase wremcht iron, Na. 10, with east iron top. 

Top cooking sarface, 2 feet 10 mebes bre 2 feet 3 inebes. 

“re of baking-oven, | foot 24 imehes bee 1 feet 5¢ incbes. 

“ize of warming-oven, | feet 4 inebes by 1 feet 5) inches. 

“ine of lene, + tnebes. 

Size Of galvanized irun watet-tank, 40 gallona 

The back sie and bettum ate dentie-casel and filled with Uedraulic cement. 

The top consrste of LS lone pieces, and of 4 wigees fastened bw screws to the sule of 
the Pare. 

To prevent smeking, the toy mre on the woter-tank in « iaver of cement. 

Tbe covers of the cooking holes are resting ui etch greeves, 

The grate cotrerst< of G ween eet jrerre 

2 He shles ef tle fitenlaer ate preteetied le .imeh eaet rw plates, 

The watet-Tank t= Seated on the lower part of the side next to the roside ef the range. 

Thee etets cheers cote [ineeh, tee ceed Woaet ring ‘erat. 

“he Hiller cos ami meee of the tec dees, &e.. are chown br the erowiug. 

The Ne 2 tare om desctileal as follows: 


Y © sete as Thee Na li iP < woth the fell "2 CXCCUL IA we 
“+e of ter Coens sartere, ot PP oehes = feet Y rocues. 


“ize ot bading ovew, Ltewt 4 veces by L tee lve imebe 
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wen le we meted for. The: De. Ls Pecomanvnion fer seal) benpitala, Gases, bet ecb 
weentin adhieets Inewen and jor vincers with fauulien, whea smmallef size elutes WL. ut 
~tisteee. It is wcliovel that each of thee tunges should ondimarily last iu Amey uw 


luurd cuncor in the opinies of the berets attacked, 
warked ~ D.~ relative w the allowance of steves: thet the maximam allewance «i 
stoves te le purchase! by the Quartermaster’s t shoeki wot exerw! for vdi- 


these if the menus 
a compauy of troops a cuokin; 


ielevee or they are iseatlicient ju very severw climaias. These Tecomwmenvdstiona as lv 
the Sraximum allowapcee! th. nember of stoves fur a company of troops are based 5 ou 
tbe arrapgement apd general plans of drawings pep my bay = Peconimwende, to 
tue Seeretary of War ur the Buarl on Kevision of the Regulations, pouiebes 
Y 


stoves, baw! on thew plans of barracks, would pot always be applicabie. The licard 
thetetere teoommeund that a allowance of stoves be supplied in acuunlance 
wiih the foregomg. It w thought by the laard that the teeusumendations coutame 
beret: Will mewt all necessary requirements for beating stoves amd cuwkwg purpwee 
tet the Arwy. The importance of a system being adopted by which the spare parts 
stuves aml) ranges can be obtain on feyusition to feplace theee teaderad gue rrice 
chile of jest is toy evident fo toquire comunnt. Atieotiva is alev called to the fact tust 
THe shert-iren i Zeoeral tee im the Army let stove-pipe te wet beaver enough, a it s9n, 
rusts awed buries out. The Guard recommend that. when it  aleo.utely necessary, «ach 
latieiness ve allowed ty patebast a siigle siOve trom the Quartermasters 

St tle mmvorce! price, When the same can be eparud. 

The Accompanying supply-table for fase the vomber of stoves for use of otlivets 
aml wou mn peble qaatters aud batrach= iw frepeetfully sulmmitted. As tar as prac. 
tecabee, the Leatd bas been governed be the saggestions cuntamel iu letter from (...r 
tetmastet-General’s Olver, herewith, warkal ~ D.” aud not recutmendes! fot aloytin 
the stewes or ranges of any partenlar wanafacturer. The beating stoves, New. 4, 
2. tee) S. differ somewhat Saw aur the beard bas ever seen. Nambets 4 and 3 are sue 
ilar ty these arvertios! te he wanalsetates! be Messta Van & Co. of Cioncinnats, Ol. 
Samet. 6 atl 7 ate sttwilat te these manutectared br the Un lace Lautead Cou 
pant, the Ne. 7 wong sunewhbat altered. The Army partet beatet tw kewwy a 
the Harvard Stews, Tie mages, New 1 ane 2, are scnlar te thee manasa toced 
he Mesers, Mike A Ce. of Comeruati, Glew, the Watermtaak baving bere changed os 
tue suggestion vl the Uvard. . ’ 4 . , R 
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Ter: leing ne farther basinew befure it. the Reard then adjourned, November 1”. 


I= nome ee ° 
. Colewel T SS Raa, € $A 
cert - , Ce me Ae 
Cc. GKOVER. 
Licatexout-Coloed Third (areire, (. %. A. 
ALEX. J. rERRY. 


Serena Careirr. C. $. J. 
B ATWOOD. 
; Captain and 4. ©. M.. T.E. J. 


Seppiu-taide of alleranecs «1 stores. recommended += the Roard of oficere appointed per 
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SPECIFICATIONS OF FURNITURE 


Ios. 1 and 2 Army Cooking-Ranges, 


ADOPTED LY CIRCULAR rnow QUARTCRMASTCR GENERALS OFFICE, 
DATED MAT 3, 1876. 


Raxag No. 1. 

One wash-boiler.—The wash-boiler to be of 4 XXXXA bright charcos) 
tin, with oval enda, and drop Lottom § inch deep, of 18-02. copper; length 
21; inches, width 10} inches out to out; extreme depth inclusive of drop 

bottom, 14 inches. Capacity 11 gallons. 
'  Eara—Fare of same material as boiler; to be 2} inches wide, 1 inch 
long, riveted on and cloubled to take handle. - 
*. Handica.—Tandics of No. 6 iron wire, 4 inches long, 1} inch wide out 
"to ont. Top to ta odzed over No. 6 iroa wire 

Cover.—Cover to he of 2 XX hundred plate bright charcoal tin with 
usual pitch, 

Lifting-handle.—Lifting-handle, 13 inch wide, with creased eige:, to 
form oue-half of circle 3] inches diameter; to be soldered and riveted on. 

Rim—Rim of cover 1 inch deep. 

One enfirrdioiler.—The coffee-boiler to be of 3 XXX hundred plate 
bright charcoal tin, with dren bettom § inch deep, of 18-02. copper. 
Diameter at Lase 64 inches, tapering to 5} inches ct top; extreme depth 
9} inches, inclusive of drop bottom. Capacity 1} gallon. Top to be 
edged over No. 9 iron wire. 

Enre.—Boailer to have substantial cares 1} inch long, 14 inch wide, 
finished, tapering to 2 inch at top. Ears to be riveted on. : 

Nail.—PBail to be of No. 8 iron-wire. 

Handle.—liandle to be 1} inch wide at top, tapering to $ inch at lower 
end, with 2}-ioch arch; extreme length 6} inches., To Le adged over 
No. ¥ iron wire, soldered end riveted to boiler, 

Lip.—iaip to project 1f inch at top; width at boiler to be 2f inches, 
tapering fo 1 inch at point; to be edged and doubie-creased and applied to 
boiler with Uiree rivets. To have rot icss thau thirty perforstions on in- 
vide, preperly spaced. 

6 (111) 
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Corer.— Cover to be of 2 2 husdred piste bright charcoal tin, with 
f-inch rim. 

Rivg.—Lifting-rieg to be 1 inch diameter, $ inch wide, adged and 
creased ; clinched through cover aad soldered. 

One ctenmer.—The sicuner to be of 2 XX hundred plate bright char- 
coal tin, 10} isches diameter out to out, depth 43 inch. Top to be 
edged over ‘So. 8 iron wire. Bottom to be without rim, pinned to body; 
to have three tricngular rests arranged to fit wot, aod to have not less thes 
Gfty-seven (57) perforations, cach , inch diameter, properly epaced. 

Hanciica.— Handles to be 1} inch wide, 34 inches long, with 1}-inch 
arch at bottom. To be edged and cresscd cod soldered on. 

Corer.—Cover to be of came material as sicaroer, with usual pitch, and 

Haudle.—The lifting-handle to be 1} inch wide, snd to form « half 
circle of 23 inches diameter; to be ciged and creneed, soldered and 
riveted oa. 

One tca-batle.—The tea-ketile to be of best quality cast-iron, not less 
thao y; inch thick; size, No. 8 of stnodard pattern, with slidiog lid; 
capacity 1) callos. 

Bail.— Lil to Le of ji-inch bali-oval iroa. 

Weight. Weight tw he not lees than 8} ponnda. 

Three bake~pane.—-The vake-pans to be of No. 22 -mooth, cleaned, char- 
cea! sieet-iron, wiiheut scams, and with eubstantial fuluc at corpers, and of 
two sizer, as follows: 

Sice.—One (1) 15 x 16% inches, two (2) 7} x 15} inches, messurement on 
botiom outside; all w be 23 inches deep, with 1 inch fiare on all sides. 
Large pan to be edged over No. 6, and snall vans over No. 8 iroa wire. 

Euart.—Eare to be 2 inches loug, 1} inch wide, doobled over handles, 
and applied with two rivets in cach 

Hondics.—THandies to we of No. 7 iron wire; length 3} inches, width 
1} inch ost to out 

One pot corer.—The put cover to be of 2 XX Lundred plate bright. 
charee:| tin, 104 inches diaweter, with not Jess than four corrugations on 
curiace. 

Ring.—Lifiisg-ritg tw b2 of No. 11 iron wire, clincked through nod 
soldered. ! 

To pila—The pots to be of best quality cast-iron, no: leas than a inch 
thick, of staudard pattern; diameter at op 10} inches out to out, depth at 
conter 9} ioches. Capocity 2} gallons cach. 

Ruil—Bail to be of No. 4 iveu wire. 

Wright. WV cight to Le not lens than 6} povoda. 

Tico siillta—Tbe skillets wo be of best quality cast-iron, not leas than 
vr inek thick; diameter, out w out at botiom, 9 inches; depth Jf inch ; 
fare of cides $ isch, 
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Lip.—Lip, on left side from handle, of proper projection. 
Handic.~—liandle to be 5 inches loug, curved; greatest width 13 
Wright. Skillets to weigh not len thai 3? pounds ench. 

Teo SS ae 2 Lt a cok es ee 
ty inch thick; diameter, out to out, 93 inches; depth to be j inch. “To 
bave rim formed io casting to Gt 8-inch opcaing. 

Tauclie.—Tiandle to correpead in size end patiarn to those of skillets. 

Wreight.—Weight of griddies to be not hes than 2] pounds each. 

One ircw-henter.—The iron-veater to be of best quality aest-ires, sot 
jem than =; inch thick, with oval ends; length, out to oct exclusive of 
handie, 1°} inches; width, aut to out, 9} inches inclusive of fange; depth 
1} inch, with slight fare of cides. 

Fiange—Fisuge 1 inch wide, with f-ioch molded aige. 

Handira.—End handies to be formed in caging, sot less than 2 x 1} 
inch, with oponiags 1 a ¢ inch. 

Weight. Weight of beater w be not les thas 5} pounds 

Three joinle and one Liew #ee-pipe.—The wowepipe and elbow to be 
of best quclity eheet-iron, No. 24, cize T-incb; pipe to Le double-eramed, 
riveted at ends, beaded 17 inch from top. Fllow to be curved and formad 
of not micre then Sve pico, the pieces ta be substantially riveted. 


Raxozt No. 2. 


One wach-dailes —The wash-lLoiler to We identical] in coaverial, style, and 
finish sith that for No. 1 range; leogih 23} inches, width 11§ inches oat 
to out, extrusne depth 1d inches, inclesive of drop in botuom. Capacity 
14 gaiicne . 

One entire-boiler.—The vo.Tee-boiler to be identical iu material, style, and 
finish with that for No. 1 range; diameter at base 11} inche, tapering to 
7 inches diameter at top; extre:ne depth 11] inches, inclusive of drop in 
bottom. Capacity 3 gallons 


Ears.—Ears ww be 1} inch long, 1} inch wide, tapering to 1 inch at top. 


Beil.—Lail w be of No. 7 wire. 

Iiandic.—Handle to be 1} iach wide ai top, tapering to 2 inch, with 
ined sreb. 

Lip.—Lip to project 2} inches, widuh at top 2} inches, tapering to 1} 
inch at point. To have sot Joss thau forty-two perforations on inside, 
properly spond. 

One “camer—The ecamwer to be identical in material, style, and fisisy 
with that fer No. 1 mnge; diamevr ot top 11; iuches out to out; depth 
4} iueher; hottors to have not les thas fifty-nine perforations, each 7; 
inch diameter, properly cposed. 

One ten-hettle—The wa-kettle to be identical in gaterial and etyle with 
(bot we 1, Size tw be v0. 9. Capacity 2 gallons 
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APPENDIX D 
EARLY IRON BUNKS 


appendix presents copies of original designs for two-level iron bunks 


proposed before 1870 but not adopted for general use in the Army, in 


order: 


1848, 


1869, 


pencil sketch of bunk proposed by Whiting for the forts at New 
York City (accompanying Whiting to Jesup, Oct. 23, 1848, 
QMConFile--Bunks, RG92). There is no positive evidence that 
bunks following this pattern were actually constructed. But it is 
known that iron bunks were placed in many of the New York 
barracks during the 1850s, including the recruiting depot at David's 
Istand, where a few years later the men slept on floors because the 
iron bunks had fallen appart. This sketch may be more useful in 
showing the general form of wooden bunks, which it probably 
followed, in use at New York in the late 1840s. 

sketch of two-level, two-man iron bunk designed by a 
quartermaster at the St. Louis depot (accompanying Thomas to 
Rucker, Sept. 10, 1869, QMConFile--Bunks, RG92). The designer 
requested explicit authority to manufacture the bunks. The question 
evidently was referred to Washingon, with no apparent response. It 
is therefore unlikely that this bunk was constructed, although a few 
two-level, two-man iron bunkbeds were reported by Billings to have 


been issued at a few western posts before 1875. 
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APPENDIX E 
THE JOHNS BUNK 


The iron-and-wood bedstead patented by W. B. Johns in 1858 became, 
that same year, the first manufactured bedstead approved for general 
army use. However, only somewhat more than 5,000 were purchased 
before the Civil War, all apparently used in the forts around New York 
City. An unknown additional number with unidentified technical 
modifications saw service in California before the war, and others may 
have been shipped to Forts Riley and Leavenworth, Kansas. The design 
was simple, being nothing more than three boards held together by long 
boits at each end. But perhaps for that reason it was doomed to failure; 
all had been junked by the end of the war. However, it is apparent that 
the essential idea of a wood-and-iron trestle bed ieft a lasting impression 
on army minds; and one detail of Johns' invention--the Y-shaped 


feet--reappeared in later army bunks. 


The drawings reproduced in this appendix (all except the patent drawing 
from QMConFile--Bunks, RG92) are the only contemporary descriptions of 


any substance. They are, in order. as follows: 


1858, original drawing accompanying the patent application 

1858, printed patent drawing (from Records of the Patent Office, RG241, 
iodged in the Center for Cartographic and Architectural Archives, 
NA) 

1858, ink-on-linen drawing prepared at the request of the Quartermster 
Department, used in the examination and approval of the bunk for 


army use. 


(Note, in the 1858 approval drawing, the reversal of the foot-trestle 


pieces as compared with the patent drawings. ) 
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1858, Patent Sketch--Foot End 
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1858, Patent Sketch--Figure 2 
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1858, Printed Patent Drawing--Reduced Size 
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1858, Approval Drawing 
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APPENDIX F 
THE BARRACK BUNK 


The Barrack bunk was designed by Quartermaster General Meigs late in 
1869; it combined features of several commerciai models that had been 
offered to the Army. After a prototype was produced, and following 
some tinkering and testing, the bunk assumed its final form sometime in 
i670 and went into production (probably under contract by Snead and 
Company of Louisville). Substantial numbers were distributed in fiscal 
1871, including 4,000 sent to posts in Texas at Meigs’ instructions. in 
June 1871 Meigs ordered a finished Grawing produced and, together with 
the design of the Composite bunk, submitted it to the secretary of war 
for approval for general adoption throughout the Army. in September, 
after the secretary had approved, the Quartermaster Department 
advertised for bids to produce either the Barrack or the Composite bunk. 
A&A contract for over 4,000 of the Barrack model went to Snead in 
November 1871. Although no more were purchased after fiscal 1872, well 
over a third of all metal bunks in service in the Army in the 1870s were 
otf the Barrack model. it hed a design defect, however, and boits were 


substituted for the screws securing the wood siats. 


The drawings reproduced in this appendix (all from QMConFile--Bunks, 
RGYe2) document the form of the Barrack bunk in detail. They are, in 


order as toliows: 


le71, “Sketch of Barrack Bunk," submitted for the secretary's 
approval. 
18/1, drawing distributed to interested bidders and used as the contract 


specification in 1871 (despite the fact that it is labeled "1870," this 
drawing actually was printed.and distributed in 1871). The last 
sheet is the endorsement on the file copy of the contract drawing, 


documenting the change from screws to bolts in 1872. 
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APPENDIX G 
THE COMPOSITE BUNKS 


Tne bunks manufactured by the Comp site !ron works Company of New 
York accounted for the majority of manufactured bedsteads supplied im 
barracks during the 1870s and 1880s. Bult the history of its products «« 
confused by the company's Oesign chanues and circulation cver the years 
of a number of! fiyers, each of which appearec to illustrate the one 
existing model of the Composite army bunk. in the tate l5bUs the 
company produced, in single and two-story versions a bunk wilh 
Straight gas-oipe legs. braced Dy iron rods secured wm chilied castings 
There is mo record that the Army bougnt any of the two-story models 
bul during tiscal 1871 over 3.900 of the bunks were purchased tor 
various posts The Composite bunk enjoyed tavcer in the Army. so im the 


mmner of 1871 it was adopted as an alternate to tne Barrack Buns 


’ , 


wren supply contracts were solicited nm september orl separate 
dranings of DOIN Hunks were distrivbKuled, and biacers were invited te 
offer ether. The drawing of the Composite Dunk, however, shoned 

error om the length of the legs: that was corrected by published Hotice 
Bul the company's ccntract propose! was nct tor that dune Dol for a4 
New model. The gas pipe was gone, replaced below the bea th 
nrcught-iron leas evoking the \-shapea iegs of the Barrack (and Jctins 
bunk--3a clear improvement from Meigs’ point of wiew, since the nen 
version was stackable. The upper works were of irom rods with end 
Draces secured in the middie with a4 shield bearing "he nationa ytitiais 
m November 1871 the first of several contracts tor the mew bunk--nlhich 
Ine company soon dubbed No. Y--nere let From ‘isca!l 16,3 throug! 
fisca 1875 t was the only manufactured beasteaa purchased by the 


army, for barracks use 


Shortly after getting the fiscal 1873 contract, the company tried a:thout 
uccess Itc change the design of the bunk by ebmnating corne: Oracina 


7 


6 and substituting an accitional chill in place of the shieid nal was 


_ BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


rejected out of hand by Meigs, but the company nonetheless published a 
new flyer--for a new bunk labeled No. 10--thal asserted falsely thal the 
new design had been adopted by the War Department in 18/73 On the 
contrary, when specifications were finally published for iron Dunks in 
1876, they were for the original configuration of No. 9 (none were 
published tor the Barrack model, incidentally, so it would seem thal 
further purchases were no longer regarded as even possibile for thal 


model). 


Purchases of Dunks may have ceased, or been only imcidental, alter tiscal 
S/o. They probably, resumed in fiscal !880, however, and the evidence 
's that Composite bunks supplied to barracks thereafter were of the new 
Nec 10 model, despite the fact that it did not conform to the 8/6 
specitications. The shorter, simpler No. 10 Dunks appear im several 
barracks photographs of the 1880s and '890s. Bul there is no reason to 


believe that any were in place before 1880 or 1881. 


The drawings presented in this appendix (ali trom QhMConFile--Bunks, 
RGY2) illustrate the history of the Composite bunks. They include the 


toliow mngiin order: 


The (presumably) first advertising flyer submitted tor the Quartermaster 
Department's consideration. 

A true copy of the foregoing, annotated by the company's president al 
the depariment's request, giving technical details on the bunk’'s 
construction. 

The drawing distributed in September 1871! during solicitation for the 
fiscal 1872 contracts. Note here the error and correction Bunks of 
this pattern were purchased during fiscal 18,!, before the major 
contracts were solicited. 

The (presumably) first flyer published by the company for No. 9 
This was the bunk model purchased from fiscal !'&72 (November 1871) 
on, and the one covered by the 18/76 specification 

The (presumably) second fiyer published by the company tor No. Q. 
Aside from the rearrangement of the illustrations, the most 
noteworthy feature of this fiyer was the ijllustration of the 


mosquito-bar attachment. 
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lurst flyer published by the company for No 1V Although tls 
Gocument asserts that the new design had been adopted by the War 
Department, thal was not the case The receipt-date stamp sug yesis 
ihat the depariment may have resumed shopping for ‘ron bedsteads 


im fiscal 1880, which began shortly after the tiver was received 


since Composite heid a@ monopoly im its price : << tthere ss 
record of Coyle’s try'ng to market to the Army at that tine tiv 
ArT may simply have had to atcept Composite’s new moc rang 
ine regulations The compar, obviously naw mo wheres! L 


producing ine earlier version 


specifications for iron bunks adopted i 8/6 ttrom AROMG 18, 
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TIAVUVAY AdOd 1838 


A . lie - , vs: Qhie 
t jade Ge an, at rT ae 


The Bunks Stacked when not in use. 
\ny number of Banke may bo thus stacked aod hold securely in placa. 


\- 


sia) re ee 


The four Wood Siats in bundles for traneportatior.. 


22 


* 
The (we eads put together ready fo; icanepo: tation 
and detaile of exact dimensions. 


Width of Bunk, 2 fl. 6 in. Length of Slats, 6 if 8 in. Width of Slats, 6 in. Thickness, 1 in, 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY THE COMPOSITE IRON WORKS COMPALY, 


Office and Warerooms, Iio. 109 Moroor Streot, Now York. 
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In the peas t0.45, by the Comrostia teow Wowk» Comrass, be the Ute of the Lilterten ot Congress, ot Washlagton, 1 
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Specifications 


Te conenst «t two treaties, one for the bead. sss oni erin teu twe best 
quaiity Amencan Wreegbt omen. and painted. 

Ears trestle to have tear (4) lect, two on each side. made of wrengh:-iron bars one 
aul orefemrth (1; ‘nch wiele,thrr-cighths (¢) of an isch thick, ama one (1) fous 
‘org. slightir tarue! oe «en the betiom. 

Tae te leg on tre <ame side are, at the top. firmir enited in a solid iron socket 
to and enthalf (2) n- ees long, one and three-forrths (18) ine bread, ope and one- 
halt. 13) omecis high, d.vetging a* right angles with the ely of .uc treatle toward tho 
tem te a distanee of trem ten (1° to twelte (12) inches 

Toe same we kets held alee tbe creepers. am tren sar one and one-funrth (1+) inch 
Tile, eormualf ig) meh theek. aml twe (3) feet twe (2) inehe~ Jone m the clear. 
Struugiv tiveted fo tore ereeepcer sre fear aprigh: iren pine ene ball (+) inch tuck 
aed avedt one and orc-hall (11) mech bigh, at equa, distaners trom cach other, tu te- 
cerve and bell ithe sia's The fwe enter pms bave serew-threae- with cornm-.--pding 
thuwl-onts jot the eter secur: of the slats. On the top of the svcket that conpects 
tue Chewemece woth th lege os anet leet ocket, vetagetal. two and ome-half (4) inches 
ergh apd two (2) ine in diameter. to boid the apper frame; the latter, consusting of 
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twe (2) emt iron tei- ficewighth. of an inch thick ats cemnt seventeen (17) 
tines beg. ay iteo twel ome-lali :) ete thack actos the top ef Lue TM Oita. t+. and 
jour ite trees, oMe-balf (4) Inch feos. conuemg ciagenaliy fren * we bear coruerm of 
‘ue ppet itawe and menting af cevter i an ernamettel iren slicks Will the letters 
‘> The two races rumming (rm the Cppet cofucts down tenarl the tet. 5 are 


abe 

stranght: the lewer @mem are bent thas: =e wee. All the tele gering the upper 
dele afe comwertel @iih meativ-tarned cron awkets. Thete are te each bauk war 
ciate, muse of pune, ash. eak, of manic weed, aleout sit (ey feet fem) iv) wwehes lou, 
six (6) twee wile, the Two gatsele vies owe (1) teen, ated the Owe leretie eee throes 
quarters (.) of an ineh theck., At a cetaner of ome and thrweeypant.n.* 1g, eb tom 
euch. cmd «ft the slats ate ‘yohee Of sallicvent diauseter te ansit Une ela! pus 

Ackopest May Jl, iste. 
a. C. MEiws, 


(wartermaster-Cencral, Drt. Mayer-(..mre! UC. %. A. 


[Note that this does not provide for the top-center bracing rod shown 
in the drawings of "No. 9."') 
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APPENDIX H 
THE COYLE BUNK 


The Coyle. or “Coyle Army” bunk was the last model adopted for 
barracks before 1880. Coyle devised it as a variation on his patented 
bedstead of 1872, and in 1874 offered to provide his bunk to the Army at 
a price far lower than that demanded by Composite for its model. Meigs 
determined to give it a test, and askeac Coyle to submit drawings and 
technical specifications. Using those the Quartermasier Department 
gained authority to purchase 200 test models in the fall of 1874, which it 
distributed to <0 posts in December. in the spring of 1876 a board of 
officers recommended the adoption of the Coyle Dunk with only one 
alteration--the addition of a footboard matching tne neadboard. With thee 
change, the bunk was admitted to future contract competitions in 1876, 
and in 1878 specifications were published (which again suggests that 
purchases of bunks were aboul to resume). But although the test models 
were received with remarkable enthusiasm, and universally preferred to 
the other bunks in use, there is no record that any but the first 200 


appeared in barracks. 


The material in this appendix documents the Coyle bunk (all except the 
1878 specifications from QMConFile--Bunks, RG92) and is presented in 


order: 


1872, Coyle's patent. Although this model was not adopted by the army, 
it provided the essential foundation for the one actually adopted. 

1874, ink-on-linen drawing of the bunk prepared by Coyle for the 
Quartermaster Department. This shows the bunk as_ tested. 
(Note--there was no figure 4, merely a slip in numbering. ) 

1874, printed copy, with interlineation, of specifications prepared by 
Coyle at the request of Meigs. This aiso shows the bunk as tested. 


1878, specifications (ARQMG 1878.). This shows the bunk as adopted. 
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S72, 


127.313 


Patent 


UNITED STATES 


PATENT OFFICE. 


NUGH DB. COYLE, OF POUILADELPHLA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


IMPROVEMENT IN BEDSTEADS. 


a ee eee ~ “Eee 


Specification forming part of Letters Patent No. 127.312, dated Mar 58, 12. 


$s describing an Improved Bed- 
cones invented by Hcog UL. Corie, of Phila 
delpuia, Penasyivazia. 

My iavtention relates to the construction 


and araugement of the different parts of a2; LD D D to 


jwrtable bedstead constructed of iron pipe, 
and the sacking bottom attached 


thereto, 
wherebr tse saise can be readily pat togetber | the 
and takes apert, and folded or rolled up in | into them. 


such sacking bottom, the object of my said | 
juveution being to coustract a cheap and dur- 
able bedstead, “and one which can be made to 
vecups an extremely sinall space when uot in 
ia, 
Figure 1 is a perspective view of the bed- 
~iead «ben set up ready for use. Fig. 2 shows 
‘he saine when foided or rolled in the sackiag 
bottom. 
A AAA are the side and end rails or rods 
of the bedstead. These rails or rods consist 


ou each end of each rail or rod. A sacking 


~ickiug bottom bemg turoed orer and sewed 
duwn and the rails or rods passed through the 


hem or fold thas made iu the side edges of | 
bottom to reccive said side ruiis | 


said sackin 
vr rods. e rods are further fasteved br 
cords well drawu over the sacking bottom aud 
tightly wound round said rods and said sack- 


sacking bottom is frmir secured aud kept iu 
place ou said rods. bat can be removed if re- 
yuired Lr loosing the said cords aud unscrew. 


ing the said socket on one end of said side. 


ruil, «0 that it may be drawn out of the said 
<ucking bottom: buat as there are uther weth- 


sule ros or ratis. such as using” set of rivets. 
hwke or other devices of a like nature tur 
that purpose, I desire to secure to myseif the 
attaching of suid side rails or rads to said 
sucking Vottom. either detachable, of other. 
wise, without conduiug myself te the weil 
thereof. B is the sacking bottom, made of 
tue Sbrous regetable material commoulr used 
tor suck purpose, aud having the sides folded 
aud statcbed. tu allow of the side rails or rods 


AA passing through the —_ of tulds tuus 
lat amy beat. | 


iiade. as above described ; 
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ee... 


tach the parts, vou have oni to slip 
iug bottom at the corners. wherebr the said | 


| tom which can be rolled ap and attached to 
the said side rails or rods will answer the same 

CCC OC are the T-sockets, with 
- apertares 


a 
te 
i 
Ee. 
il 


has a 
for the 
ens of 


. 


pipe of a 
one of the sockets C CC C, and 


der consistibg of a pin set in it, 


“being a section of 
| pass throu 
baving a 


(ora nng, E EEE, permaueutly fastened upou 


it to reccivre and sustain the sockets at the 
evds of the rods orrailz AL. AA F is the 
bead-board, which is a plain obleng board, 
having a socket com ut strap, staples 
or other Geviess made to At the pests D 
so that it can be slipped over two of them at 


| cither end, aud kept ta such position attached 
wf sections of iron pipe, with a socket screwed | 


| This bedstead is put together or set up ready 
vuttom, 1, is attached to the said side rails or | 


roals, the side edges of the canvas of such — 


therew. 


for use by slipping the suckets at the ends of 
the muils over and along the upper portion of 
the posts D D D D antil the same rest on the 
suoulder made br the pinormugE. The suck- 
ets of the end rails should be iu contact with 
said shoulder, the side-rails bearing upos them, 
the whole being kept in proper shape by the 
sacking bottow LB. It is olyvious that, w de- 
of the 
bead-voard and draw the sail posts D D DD 
out of the sockets, Then the parts separate 
aud can be folded or rolled iu the sacking bot. 
tom. aod thus made to occupr the smallest 
Posaibie space. Lr this arraugement portavil- 
tv. convenience, and economy of space and 


| CGet are ciluctuailly secured. 
mis of tusteuing the sail sacking bottom to said | 


What I claim as mr invention, aud desire to 
secure by Letters Patent of the United States, 
oe 

The combmation of the sule and end rails 
AA A A wuh ther T sockets C CC CU, post« 
VU DD. and sacking bottom U. constructed, 
arranger. and operated as deserbed, aud tor 
the pairparses set forth, 

NCGH b. COYLE. 


Witte saes : 
Jamra L ALLISON. 
ANDGEW } SEXCTI. 


NERT COP 
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raient H. B. COYLE. 


Improvement in Bedsteads. 
No. 127.312. Patented May 28,1872. 
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1574, Specifications 


SPECIFICATIONS 
4. B. COYLE'S IRON BUNK. 


Exch Bunk has fuur legs, two end and two side rails, of galvanized 
iron piping. The legs are of ¢ inch pipe. twenty-three inches long, incia- 
sive of feet, which form sockets for stacking. The side and ond rails are - 
furnished at cach extremics with T couplings having a . inch bore fur the 
passa of the legs. The legs are cach at a distance of 15 inches from their 
luwer extremity, furnished with a rin on wll the cmplings of the end 
rails rest—(be coupiinces of the ot paths sett toyota the latter. kach end 
rail is provided with four -t1- . a V@hoy ter ~vuriey sate that may 
be empioved. A head-uuard (3) tenes beng. 3 wens Wile and 3 inch thick 
is provided. held in place iy stinteles avd turuished with straps 15 inches 
lonz, to bind around the raiis then packed for transportation. 

In the accompanying drawing, A A A A are the legs, having each feet 
aa. ke. and pinsaia. 2 3 are the end rails. having T couplings bb b 1 
and pins U'L', Ke. CC are the side mila, having aiso T couplings ¢ ccc. 
D is the head-lnard, having staples dd and straps dd’. 


The bed is wut up br Grst passing the legs through the couplings of 
the cnd mails. The couplings of the side rails are then siipned over the legs 
until they rest on the couplings of the end miils, the latter resting upun the 
pins LU we. «= The frame is then in position for the reception of any 
slats that may be piwced in pusitiun, the pins Uo O° be, passing thovugh 
suitable openings in Said siats. 

The bead-buard is apmied by siippung its suumcs over the upper ends 
if two of the legs. The bed is taken down by lifting off the slats. removing 
the head-hoard and withdmwing the legs from the coupiings of the side 
and end mils. The Bank may be packed for transportation by laying the 
piping composing it unon the head-baard, and encircling them with the 
étrans which when buckied will hold the parts compactly wyether. 


1878, Specifications 


THE COYLE 
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APPENDIX | 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR BEDDING 


Materials required for one “infantry bedsack, double," 1839 and 1840-- 
4-1 4 yards 7-8 drilling 
4-1/4 yards 3-4 drilling 
3 skeins thread 
} yard binding 
Bedsacks, per estimates to the close of 1838, and also per statements 
furnished to the Secretary of War, require materials differing from the 
above, viz: Bedsack, double--8-1 4 yard 7-8 drilling; 3 skeins thread; 


and | yard binding. 


--ARComGenPur 1839, 299. 


Civil War--Bed Sacks: cotton or linen drilling, of good quality, weighing 
4 ounces to the yard; double bed sacks 72 inches long and 486 inches 
broad, the single bed sacks to have the same iength but only 42 inches 
broad, each to have opening in center, 18 irches long to be tied together 
with 4+ strings of tape each 3 4 of an inch wide and nine (9) inches long. 


Tne end pieces to be six (6) inches wide. 


--"Undated Quartermaster Department specification of the Civil War 


period" (1864), quoted in Chappell, "Barracks Furnishings," 23. 


Civil War, mosquito bar--To be made of either cotton or linen of good 
Quality. Double bars-72 inches long 60 inches wide. Single bars--72 
nches long 30 inches wide 4-1/2 feet in height. Have a loop of white 


tape 4 inches long strongly sewed on all upper four corners. Double bar 
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to have two additional loops of tape of same length 1/2 way between 


corner loops on each side. 


--"Undated Civil War manual of Civil War period" (1864), quoted in 


nummerow and Brown, 15. 


Enlisted Barracks at Fort Snelling 


i875, pillow sack--To meet a want felt in the Army, the Secretary of War, 


on 8th September 1875, on recommendation of the Acting Quartermaster 


General, authorized issue of pillow-sacks 


to the troops. They are made 


from a very large stock of shelter-tents in store. Their issue Nas made 


it necessary to increase the monthly allowance of straw to enlisted men 


Iby four pounds]. 


--ARQMG 1876, 126. 
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1879, ARQMG 1880, 407-08 


Wan Depaaturccrr. 
QCARTERasTer Gexrmal + Urrice. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR MOSQTITO AAR 
Maternal. 


Te “= made of cotteu or linen moennite netting aad white cotton tape. «al in 
agaii*~ *o the nme mate;nais in the «andami sampie. , 


] imenneons. 


_ Seven (7) feet long, two (2) feet eight (2) inches wide, and tire (5) feet eizur (8) 
iwebes Sich. 
To '+ Inwand aronmi ten and down the font corrers with white tape. and to have 
’ (2) trees gees tare) mipe (9) cncues long, «'rmagiv sewer: wn cach of the our 
) Apper: cper, aod te coniorm in al. rewpects to the standard sample. 
Addowtrns Saved by It. . 
M. C. MEIGS. 


Quartermasier-Gencra!, Det. Major-(iencral, C. S$. 4. 


REPORT OF THE 3ECRETaTY OF Wak. 


War DerautTMrnt. 
QUak. KUMAsTEU-GENLEALS OF FICK 


>PBCIFICaATIUNS YOR BED SALAS. 


Material.—Teo ve wade o cotton or iiven riiling, or seven (7) vate. ttou cack of 
gourd quasty. 

aise. —Leseth, six (6) feet ten (10) ches; Wich. ilurty<ome Aud sbesyaarmter |. ; 
webes (weneuromeits itu: corer to wwruer Whea mid); dept. Sarr aged vue-Lad 
(44) iwebes. 

Openiag.—To have ap oj. ning or tly iu the ceutet mimeteen (i)) inches 1B Cen 
with one (1) vy wwe sud a y@arter (14) inch stay piece at eweb oud: oot. mg fae. ied 
with four (4) ettings of threw-ymarter (3) inch tame, placed Cymidionsnt con eaeh oud 

Viawa.—Ail seams to be dwubie; ends cot sqtare ; vpeuings, bittun-Rulvstiteled at 
each en 

Adopted March 12, 1879. 

M. C. MEICs. 
Qua trmustcr-Ceneral, Bri. SMujyor-Ger a, U.S. . 


Win Dress 
QUAMTERStASTERA CEN! nak Ur etl. 


STECIFPICATIONS (OR VILLuW sacKe. 


Mut, real. 
To be made of cotton or Linea driulivg, of seven (7) onmee coiton Lica os feOu att 
Din wena, 


Leoasth. wien Glled, twenty-soveu and wneud She) tenes oat. Sem lew, 
seventeen i7) webes;: depth. «bem file. thie ane thtee-teurtoba 6. to tenr 4) 
weber. Messarements to ve gale from otm * ou eotver 

To uave an 3) siag or Dv cnn thew ee 3G0 1 per seeb we  T  ee g, OO vm Lael 
eued With (wo 2) strings Of TLree-quattet 5 .onk COtTOR Layee. Latiawd Open. ve 
Ve PFOperiy stAveu Wik VUErtOn-lioe obit... 

uals Of sack to ee Cut square. 

Adopted Slarch ls, 1279. 

M. Co fa. .ches, 


(smarter meaier-GenerT@l, Jet. clanr-Wi 
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Reproducea trom the Fort Davis “Historic Structure Report,” origins not 


identified 
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APPENDIX J 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR BLANKETS 


1808--Five hundred three point twilled cotton Blankets, to have al each 
end a broad biue stripe & ‘one on the sides; also to have on the side 
near the said stripe at the rear end next to the [illegibie] three small 
blue points about five inches in length; the blankets to be of the weight 
of three pounds and one half each when finished, and to measure in the 
same state full six feet in length & full four feet seven inches in width; 
the pile or nap to be well raised on the upper side, and to be as well 
raised as may be conveniently practicable on the lower side. The price 
to be two Dollars and one quarters for each blanket paid on delivery and 
alter inspection. The which is to be completed within six months from 


this date. 


--Contract, Coxe to Joseph Garlick and Daniel MGinnis, June 15, 1808, 
QMConFile--Blankets, RG92. 


1811--The blankets will be made at $2.60 twilled 3-1/4 to 3-1/2 Ib.--6 ft. 
by 4-1/2 ft. 


--Coxe to Messrs. Shepherd, Aug. 24, 1811, quoted in Kummerow and 


Brown, Enlisted Barracks at Fort Snelling, 14. 


1811--! am purchasing 3 point woolen twilled blankets 6 feet long 4 ft. 6 
in. wide, and not less weighing 3-1/4 to 3-1/2 Ib. each, twilled with a 


blue stripe at each end for $c.60. 


--Coxe to William Montogomery, Sept. 16, 1811, quoted ibid., 14. 
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18!2--Aithough we were satisfied with the texture & firmness of our 
Blankets, yet it would have been pleasing to have had a pattern by which 
to make them, or to have had some specific directions by which to govern 
ourselves. We should then have been certain of their being 


accepted. 


We are constructing a Machine to raise the Nap which promises less 
danger to the Blanket than the common method of doing it by nand, and 
wisn to know if you would delay the delivery of the first parcel a week 
or two to give it trial, as the experiment was undertaken im consequence 


of your Recommendation. 


--C. Hashfield of Providence to Coxe, Feb. 28, 1Bi2, 


QOMConFile--Bilankets, RG92. 


1814--P. M. Kell reported that he was about to buy 3000 or 4000 pairs of 
cotton blankets, each blanket two yards long, one and one-hal!l yards 
wide, and about three and one-half pounds in weight, at eighty cents 


each. 


--Kell to Irvine, Dec. 29, 1814, ibid. 


1816--Six thousand Blankets, of Wool, Six feet six inches long. and five 
feet wide, each Blanket to weigh fifty-four ounces. They are to be 
scoured quite clean, and well fulled, and are to be in all respects equal 


to the Blanket in this Office, on which this Contract is founded. 


--Contract, Irvine to McCalimont and Reilly of Philadelphia, 1816, ibid. 


1621--! suggest for your consideration the propriety of having all Army 
blankets marked in the center thereof with the letters U. S. with 
indelible liquid. . . | also suggest the propriety of having the great 


Coat marked inside and near the center of the backs. 


! have recieved your letter of the 17th instant and approve for the 
reasons you give of marking the public blankets and great coals, and you 


will have it done accordingly. 


--Irvine to Secretary of War, Jan. 17, 1821, and Secretary of War to 


irvine, date not recorded, quoted in Kummerow and Brown, Enlisted 


Barracks at Fort Snelling, appendix. 


1S36--The narrow blue stripe for the blankets of indigo dye, and of finer 


wool than that in the blanket to which you have reterred, is approved. 


--Irvine to Richard Kimball, Feb. 8, 1836, quoted in ibid., 15. 


1836--The blankets required for the soldiers are to be 6 feet 6 inches 
long and 5 feet wide. To be twilled, to be made of good wool, to have 
the nap well raised upon them on one side, and a little raised on the 
other, and each blanket is to weigh 4 pounds--also to have a blue siripe 
on each end, of indigo, about three inches wide-otherwise the blankets 


are to be white and perfectly clear of all foreign matter. 


--Irvine to Messrs. Burnham and Baker. Dec. 12, 1836, quoted in ibid., 
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1861--Blanket-woolen, gray, with letters U. S. in black, four inches 
long, in the centre; to be seven feet long, and five and a half feet wide, 


and to weigh five pounds. 


-- 1861 Regulations, par. 1571. 


Civil War--Blanket 1 (€31839/7832 MPM:;: The blanket is tan (a mixture 
of unbleached and brown fibers), measuring 78 inches by 64 inches A 
two-inch wide stripe of green-brown ‘s interwoven into the fabric 3-1/2 
inches from the border only, paralleling the 64-inch sides. The outline 
letters "U S" are woven into the center in the same olive color wool; the 
letters are seven inches high, and the overall! distance across them is 


11-1/2 inches. 


Blanket 2 (€35137/8958 MPM): The bianket is tan (a mature ofl 
unbleached and brown fibers), measuring 78 inches by 66 inches A 
2-3,4 inch strip of brown woo! is interwoven into the fabric five inches 
trom the border only, paratielling the 66-inch sides The outline letters 
“tt S" are woven into the center in brown wool; the letters are six inches 
high and the overall distance across the letters is nine inches Stenciled 
paralie! to one of the stripes are 1-1/2 inch high letters: "“SERG'T F. W 
Friese CO. A 39 W. V." in two tines. Sergeant Frederick W. Freise 
served in the 39th Wisconsin Volunteer infantry from 16 May to 22 
September 1864. Tnis blanket has been sewn to a backing of brown 
cotton, either as an attempt to make it more comfortable or in order to 


prevent the loose fibers from separating. 't «s presumed the added 


backing is post-War. 


Bianket 32 (H2143/17020 MPM): The bianket is tan (a mixture of 
unbleached and brown fibers), measuring 78 inches by 68 inches A 
3-3/4 inch stripe of dark olive wool is interwoven into the fabric three 
inches from the border only, paralielling the 67-inch sides The outtimne 
letters "U S" are woven into the center in the same olive wool, bul 


differs in being formed from three parallel rows of fiber; these letters are 
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six inches nigh, and the overall distance across te letters is 12 inches. 
Printed below tne letters in black letters in three lines respectively 3-1/2 
inches, 4-1/2 inches and 2-3/4 inches high is the identification: “E. W. 
Mills , Co. G. 30th R. / WIS. VOLS." Private Edward Mills enlisted in 
the 30th Wisconsin Volurteer infantry 21 August 1862; he was discharged 


for disability on 15 January 1865. 


Blanket 4 (H16817/21683 MPM): The blanket is tan (a mixture of 
unbleached and brown fibers), measuring 80 inches by 64 inches. A 
3-1/4 inch stripe of brown wool is interwoven into the fabric four inches 
from the berder only, paraileiling the 64-inch sides. The outline letters 
"U S" are woven into the center in brown wool; the letters are six inches 
high, and the overall distance across the letters is ten inches. The 
stripes are badly deteriorated. The blanket was carried by Aibert Kunz 
who entisted in Co. F 26th Wisconsin Volunteer infantry 5 August 1862; 
he was wounded at Gettysburg and subsequently transferred to the /2nd 
Compeny, 2nd Battalion of the Veteran Reserve Corps; he mustered out 9 


Sugust 1865. 


Blanket 5 (16818 21689 MPM): The blanket is tan (a mixture of 
unbleached and brown fibers), measuring 76 inches long. Only 41 inches 
of the width remain; all elise was scissored away. The tocation of the 
“th S" indicates the original width was approximately 66 inches. A 3-1/4 
inch deep olive stripe of wool of the same weave of materials as the 
remainder of the blanket is woven into the fabric four inches from the 
border only, paralleling the presumed 66-inch sides. In the would-be 
center, the outline letters "U S" are interwoven in deep olive wool, but 
ihe Blanket 3 above, are tormed from three paraliel rows of yarn. The 
letters are four inches high, and the overali distance across the letters is 


10-1/2 inches. 


--Museum catalog descriptions of five Civil War blankets, Milwaukee Public 


Museum, quoted in Chappell, “Barracks Furnishings." 
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Civil War--The tatter is a blanket of tan wool (mixed unbleached and 
brown fibers), measuring 78-1/2 inches by 63 inches. A 2-3/8 inch 
olive-brown stripe of wool is interwoven approximately three inches from 
the border only, paralieiling the 63-inch sides. The outline letters "U S" 
are woven into the center of the blanket with three rows of paralie!l 
olive-brown yarn; these letters are 5-1/2 inches high, and the overall 
distance across the letters is 11 inches. The borders, like most of these 


biankets, are frayed. 


--Description of Civil War blanket in a private collection, Quoted in ibid 


1873--Each blanket to be seven (7) feet long and five (5) feet six (6) 
inches wide, and to weigh five (5) pounds. To be gray in color, and 
made o!f pure tong-staple woo!, free from shoddy, reworked woo! or 
cotton, or any impure materials; to have tne letters “U. SS." in Black 
four (4) inches long, in the center, and to bear a strain of not less than 
twenty-five (25) pounds per inch tor the warp and thirty (2) pounds per 


mcn for the woof without tearing Nolte it i mmaterial whether the 


letters “UU. S." be stamped om the blanket or woven into the ftabric 


--Specifications for the new Mission and Pacific Woolen Mills blanket, Aug 


15, 1873, quoted in ibid 


1875--Blankets, Rubber. To be made of good strong unbleached musiin 
coated with india Rubber vuicanized: to be 46 inches wide and 7 inches 


long, and be provided with brass grommets 


A piece of stront [sic] webbing 24 inches iong for the purpose of tying 


on blanket with two extra grommets for same. 


The grommets to be one inch from their centres to the edge of the 


blanket on one side and end, and two inches to the other side and end. 
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The grommets must be stayed and placed equi-distant 14 inches apart so 


as to match. 


Edges to be strenghened with an extra strip of rubber. 


Furnished from Phila. Depot by Col. Easton March 2nd 1875. 


--Miscellaneous Specifications, RG92. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR WOOLEN BLANKETS 


Each blanket to be seven (7) feet long and five (5) feet six (6) inches 
wide, and to weigh five (353) pounds. To be gray in coicr, and made of 
pure ‘ong-staple wool, from from shoddy, reworked woo! or cotton, or 
any impure materials; to have the letters "U.S." in dark bDiue. four (4) 
inches long, in the center; to bear a strain of not tess than twenty-five 
22) pounds per inch for the warp, and thirty (30) pounds per inch for 
the woof without tearing, and to have not less than twenty-two (22) 
threads of warp and twenty-five (25) threads of filling or woof to the 
inch. The threads to be wel! driven up. The stripes at ends of blanket 


to be dark blue, of pure indigo dye. 


NOTE.--it is immaterial whether the letters "U.S." be stamped on the 


blanket or woven into the fabric: their color must be pure indigo dye. 


Adopted by the Secretary of War August 23, i5/5, in lieu of the 


specifications adopted August 15, 1873. 


M.C. MEIGS, 


Quartermaster-Genera!l, Brevet Major-Genera!, U.S.A. 


--1876, from ARQMG 1877, 259: 
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omme;rt m the color ' Civil War Diankets According to William | 
ol 1 Oo: the Neticgnal Part Serv -ce personal communication an ls 
‘4 recent! research Dy Lav mvestigators Shows thal Conteder ate 
[hgooas were, mostly Gray whe ' ned The dye, however, broke 
GOwn Quickly MeN Ext eG tc r and Qiit turning them brown. The 
' ec late CIC vernnmnent ! ( Lj e- Lie | ec} Wltady 1) il it qje 

{ °° t ' Olanketls ft home and atsrcad ne brown olor Of - ! 
ee cris ~ [or MOaAHply "ellie! ‘ ; L? ve Thee itast tile it\ es j oat 

Pped specime lOcated at Cranuirin . 
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APPENDIX K 
OTHER SPECIFICATIONS 


This appendix offers specifications and illustrations of other standard 


furnishings, in order: 


lo3!1, Camp hKetties, Mess Pans, Mess Cans 
1875, tron Pots 
lé,a>, Camp hettles 
8/2, Company Order Books, Company Descriptive Books, Company 
Morning Report Books, and Company Clothing Account Books. 
'€75, Footlocker 
‘tb. Stencil! Plates, Scrubbing Brushes, Brooms 


lb, fF: arrack Chairs 


cee alSO appends C tor 


COOKING 


ranges. 


netties and less Pans and Cans--|The camp kettie is to be] made 


the best American sSheel 


KMmAaNSHIp. 


t sized smooth and pertectly 


5 ; 


Seams neatly and 


ron and in the best manner as to 
liahtiy closed, the camp kettle having a 


round base Camp kettle in height 


4 " dia. 12" 17 Ibs. 12 oz. 


There are to be two smaller sized kettles, made to fit into each other 


Meal \ iS a nest of three. 


These are furnished by the pound 


Nless pan--dia. at top 1-1/2" and trifle more than G-' 2" dia. at bottom. 


These are furnished by the piece 


Height of mess can 5-1 4" both are 


neatly turned at the top over a stout wire. 


--irvine to Robert Dingee, 


Feb. 5S, 183), 


quoted i) Wummerow and 


tniisted Barracks at Fort Snelling, 24. 
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875, Iron Pots--Pots: iron. To be of cast iron, diameter oulside at rim 


5-2/8 inches, depth inside 11-1/2 inches, with three legs on bottom, 


3-1/2 inches long; ear on cpposite sides of the top for the bail. 


The latter to be of round iron 7 16 ot an inch diameter. Capacity 6 


gallons. Weight 35 to 37 pounds. 


Furnished trom Phila Depot by Col Easton March 2nd 1875. 


--Miscellaneous Specifications, RGY2; probably tar older tnan 1675. 


1673, Camp hKetlles-- Kettles, Camp. To be of three sizes made ot good 


american sheet iron and sec as to fit into each other in nests of thre 


vil: No. lt. the targest size snould be 2 inches diameter and tes 4 
ncohes deep: to contain 4-1/2 gations 
MO. lU-1 4 inches diameter, 'tt-l'e inches Geep, to contain s-i 
lallons NO 3. G-)} 2 INncones  Gratheter fl-! 4 toches deep and te 
contain 2-12 qallons 

Nave mon ' t ails : Mhy ! ar mci its Gramter, the ends to bE Ura 


m to be tormed Over a TeaAVY thar wire 


Weight of nest of three vetties Ty to tv-l eC poun 


raurnished trom Phila. Depot by col. East March Cod. 7 


nid probably tar older than les 
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1875, Books-- Books, Company Order. To have 44 ruled leaves and 4 


unruled leaves. 24 Ibs. demy; size of paper when folded in book, 10-1 4 


inches broad, 15-1/2 inches long. 


Books, Company Descriptive. Same in all respects as the company order 


books, with the addition of printed heading according to pattern. 


Furnished trom Phila. Depot by Col. Easton, March 2nd 1875. 


Books: Company Morning Report. To have 96 ruled and orinted leaves. 


according to pattern, and four unruled blank fly leaves 24 Ibs. per ream; 
sve of paper when folded in book, !! inches broad by 14-1! 2 inches 


long. Furnished from Phila. Depot, by Col. Easton, March 2nd 1575. 


Books, Company Clothing Account. To have '40 ruled and orintea 


leaves, according to pattern and 4 unmruled blank fly leaves, 24 ibs 
demy: size of paper when folden [sic] in book: 10-14 inches broad, 


io- 1 2 inches tong. 


Furnisned from Phila Depot by Col. Easton March 2nd 1875. 


-- Did. 


it /5, Footlocker--The Quartermaster Department will provide, in. af! 
permanent Darracks, a DOX or a locker for each soldier in which to store 
his full dress uniform and extra clothing. The bcx or locker will be of 
the following dimensions: tength 24:, breadth i2.. heignt 10: To be 
constructed of pine, 3/4" thick, with iron hinges 10" in tength and t+) 2" 
my width, together with suitable staple and hasp Each man will provide 


hs OWN Padiock. The boxes wil! be permanent tixtures of the barracks. 


AVAILABLE 


General Order No. 56, Apr. 30, 1875, General Orders and Circulars, 


RGY4. 


--1876, Stencii Plates, Scrubbing Brushes and Brooms; the following are 


from ARQMG 1877, 272-73. 


QUALTERMAST? R-GENERAL. 273 
Tits CEM ALaeeN@ EO sel’ FEN. ORM ets, 


The blecn te be made of anak, tem (lt) ciches lem, wreetiail ) ae Chick, owe (1) 
vm anter-shapel, Kaets nude of the best sharp, strong, Western beret ies 
AC Che reget emi of the ‘deek ue twe 2) patailel roma of ax (0) and seven (7) 
sets. 1. spectively, of white berthes, ciget woe (1) rnet long, slagting vatwani: arene 
Toe treet of ome (1) pew of Clurteen (1°) slanting knet< of (he same size ane tuafersal. 
The tweiv of the block contains foer( 1) rows of white bristles, eleven (11) kts ia a 
row, armel theee (3) rows of black bristles, (weive (1%) knots ia a row, black aml white 
tetnateiy, These Kinet s are cheee-faatth= (l) ef an ieeh high, In the mutered emi the 
tts ate placed chet tugether, and cient <even-eniths) -) ot an ott lel, baer’. 
vile dy ome CL) few et whate beisiles, Chere ane altergetiet ome lcoted aad ity 
LW) Kemets, irawe thei: Clee Gi woth col strong wire. 
The back of the bierk las 4 cover of buss uf viliet suitable woenl oucwizuth (3) of 
an inch _— firmiy nailed to 1 
\e we a1, DORs. 
_ . M. C. MEIGS, 
(martermaner-Geaeral, Det. Sajer-eaeral, C. 3. A. 


“fECIFICATIONS FOR “ittn MA 


The beri of the Leno is to be male of the leat benom-eurn, strong and pliable, from 
“xteen (16) to etghtewn (1s) ieches long trom the neck te rhe ends; hbeid in shane by 
‘hree ties «f streag twine woe, 1) iuch apart, the lower about ive aud one all (45>) 
ches distant from the handie. 

At the ateldle tie the broom must be perfeetiv <olid. alevat seren (7° inches wile and 
=o ooe-half (1;) inch thick, spreading at the ends to a with vf about satece (16) 
ie 

The apper end of the bream is fastened aronml the bandle be three (5) wrands of 
Twine nearest to the boly uf the brmmm, two stramis vear the hamile, the part between 
these (2) fastenings being sttungly interwoven with «ingle «trauds of twiae. 

The haodie, made of Gase woul, is about thitty-mine (0) ches long and one (1) 
inch in liameter. Whvule weight alent twe(?) pounds. The broom accepted as Army 
standard is iu the trale knows as“ Carpet Urvem, No 2” ~ 

Adopted May U1, ish. 


M. C. MEIGS, 
Quartermasicr-Gencral, Det. Vajor-Ceneral, (8. 4. 


SUECIFICATIONS FOR <TENCIL-'tLafEs. e 
. ‘ 

\ complete set of «teneil-plates consists of two fall alpnabers, Rian capitate, anil 
iwehudiog the neal matk for” A” and DO series of revnne beets | fyetes . \ te v. 

Owe set of letrers arc wambers to be ome (1) inel, tre ether ene: halt ( 1) ineks high. 
They are c..t ow plates of sieet-brass, No. 2*, the larger two amd 2 quarter (2h) by The 
C2) ipebes, the <waller one and three-quarters (1) bs om ania hall (to) ‘uch. The 
nm to lge ef each wlate «turned =) se as fe lorie a tite phmeent core sdealf © - ) vevebe beget. 


’ me priate sare seed oc Cage cet Tite beetes chee s lew’ . tion ww, Reseed 
+) ccteem Wiese, Att ome ated thine qaaet rs (1, veh. be esters. Mieke, ale 
lees comtaines, lesteles the full «09 of Qtenetl«. a cake of tearkeng-paste mm tin lex, @ 
syenge nel a stered lorvesta, Ln etedeet conte’ teeten bet Clie eee ot ev intte rt Matetidia ate 
tC astertea cd tee thee etesene gal. ltl, 
\in | vr . 
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From the Fort Davis “Historic Structure Report." origins not identitied 
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APPENDIX L 
MISCELLANY 


Ths append olfers tlhustrations of miscellaneous contents of barracks 


during the 1870s. in order: 


Advertising card showing the Johnson tiand Force Pump (from 
Correspondence Relating to Army wagons, Annual Estimates 
RGY?) Although the Johnson tire extinguisher came tater than the 
Fatbcock by the middle of the 1870s it was by far the most widely 


distributed extinguisher ino che Army 


Patent Drawing, Babcock Patten’ Fire Eatinguisher (from Records of the 
Fatent Ottice, RG24I, lodgrd in the Cartographic Cernter Is. The 
army purchased large numbers of these from Babcock and also fron 
hamoror vio manutactured them under ticense trom Paotwcck Ine 
nMousindg wes copper 

roalvrvaets speciiications, and discussion of mulliple shower-bath proposed 


by Billings in 18/5 (from Report on Hygiene, s-x1) 


——— «-— 


. 67 Blackstone Street, 


“| NEW FRE EXTINGUISHER” | 


Vader the prone beading ia the Suprie 


ment of the Boston Advertiser. December | | 


3. iSTlL, in eu artis from Ure Clicago 
Trilwas, giving the result of Mr Jusepa) 
Biew's te win Coe of cehneou's Pvtent | 
Fire Aunittiner. or Hand Force Pump. | 
as Witwessed bv }ire Commussiooer Chau 
wick. Rer. Robert Collyer. be-editor ot! 
the.Chuce Tribume, aud & concourse ot 
edmirag trtmen 

The edituc sivtes that three ares were | 
Kindied, the larcest being « bondre of 
tweive barrels sad hogsuescs filed with. 
shatings, saturated With. 
peru» ve, *luch.afer burn- | 
jeg over Sve mMioutes, was. 
exUncuisbed ina littie over 
one Diinute Wily four pads | 
of waiter. 

The onpmica was then | 
expres*eu Wat one of these 
jue Fire. Ainge (weigh 
ing but tarce pounds, and 
evsting but Ten Dollars) | 
= in (ne polceman’s Danus | 
aa 06who Grst arrived at the dre 
would have preveated the 
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REPORT ON TNE OYGIENE OF THE CNITED STATES akMy. 


The plans proposed by the board for ufficers’ quarters are also unsatisfactory, being 
too small, and lacking the conveniences which should be furnished. The want of hath- 
rouins in these quarters is especially to be condemned. The providing of conveniences 
for bathing, both for officers and enlisted men, is tuo much negiceted ; and were it met 
for the fact that the officers and men are very generiily atvare of the importance of the 
matter, and beuce provide themselves with such mukeshifts fur bathing conveniences as 
can be obtained, the results would provably be scrious. Next to fresh air and projwr 
fuod, personal cleanliness is the most important agent in preserving the mind and body 
in proner working order, and it is not only a duty, but in the highest degree zoel polic; 
ani econumy, on the part of the Government, tu provide the necessary facilities 
A dirty mau will. in most cases, be a discontented, disagrecabic, and dissolute man; tr 
the condition of his skin has much more to do with a man's morals than is gener!) 
supposed. 

I would strongly urge that cheap, strong bathing-tubs, or other means of cleansinz 
the whole Ini, should be as regular a part of the supply of a post as bedsteads. It '« 
by no means sufficient that bathing facilities are good in summer. These should ive 
attended to, for no bath-tub can take the place of a plunge and swimming bath, anc 
there are few posts where the latter cannot be arranged ; but winter, as well as summer. 
shoukl be provided for, and it is to be hopes 
that no plans for barracks of officers quarters 
will be approved in future which de not contain 
provisions for bathing in culd weather. 

The main difficulties in the way of arrang- 
ing bath- houses fur the winter use of the troo> 
arise from deficient water-supyly, and from difi- 
culty ia heating the room or ruoms. oth these 
obstacles can be overcome. to a considerabie 
extent, and without great expense, ly using jet» 
or showers instead of tubs, piacing the shower 
about 5 feet 6 inches from the floor, and using 
warm water instead of coid. The bathers’ stalls 
need not be large. and can be compact!r arranged 
as shown in Figure ‘2. 

1, plan: 2. verteai section on line A, D 
C, D, E, F. G, H, 1, bathing apartments; K. 
opening to stove; L, stove in central apart- 
ment, Mf, tor heating the room and the water in 
| the tank: N. shelves in corner of apartments for 
| Wash-basin, soap, dc. The central apartment 
M, is 5 feet in diameter. Ceils. or bathing apart. 

Fignre 2 nents. are 44 feet deep. and 5 feet 3 inclies acro<s 
widest end. There should be eight posts about the central chamber, fur the support of the 
tank between these posts there should be open-work, (siats,) to allow the warm cir 
generated by the store to pass into the bathing-chambers. Doorway into chambers to 


APPENDIX M 
SOME FINISHES 


MS append presents specifications for various interior finishes used by 


ine Army, trom Barracks Regulations 1860, 480-82, along with some 


exterior tinishes of interest. 
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WwkeTEUcTi“’ oF FIR WsChs AED CHLENETS, PLATE IC. 


The prisciple in buiidiag chimners to drow well is to contract both the throat aad the top 

of the due. Te 4rst is eflceted by inclining the back of the Sreplace forward, as at (c) Sguree 

2 and 3, plate ITZ, so as to give the throat sLout 4 inches from {rout to back. The ares of the 

threat sboald sot Le greater tham that of the body of the due: thus, for a dine 12x lialié 

square iscbes, the throat should aot be greater than 4x 36=144 eyuare inches. As for the top 

of the chimpoer, it should, tor exposed aed windy situations, be about ome third less thea the 

size of the Suc: thes is, for a due 12212144 square inches, the top should be contracted to 

96 square ioches, about 29 x 2}; bat is ordinary situatives it is sufficient to ake the due two 

ioches less in dismeter imamodiately at tbe top thaa in the body. ODeaides these conditions, the 

ofiset from the throat to the Wack of the dae sbould Le siz inches abore the arch or openiog 

of the Srepisce, and square, as at (¢) ia Sgure 2, sot Glled is or sloping as at (i) ia Sgure 3. 

The isser corver of the arch or breast piece should be recoded, as at ()) ian dgures 2 aed 3, not 
square as in Sgure 1. 

The best duce sre rowed or oral, like ‘hat made with the oral mould in Plate I for pisé 
work. For stone or brick chimoers, the masoary is built around a tia mold 1 or 2 fect leony, 
closed at beth ends, with s handle at one cod to draw it out. Large Greplaces fur wood require 
Sces ‘rom 12 to 24 inches jo diameter, iepcodiag on the beight of the chimoey, low chimneys 
requiring the loogest. For coal they may be made smaller—from § to 10 inches ia meas diameter. 


Corer the bottom siz inches decp with small stones packed crec!y and closely. Over these 
spread s layer two inches thick of mortar, composed of grav’' acd sewly-iaked lime, aod tem- 
pered rather thisly, so thet it will settle among the stones. ‘Then this coat bas become frm, 
but sot dry, plaster it over smoothir with « coat of mortar composed of one part of fresh lime to 
two parts of cand. While ret wet, wash it over with any agreeable color that may be desired. 

Cement mized with two parts of sand makes a harder and Letter Soor than lime, and is w 
be preferred when it can Le readily obtained. 


iz well together in a dry state plaster of Paris aad clean sbarp sand in tbe proportion uf 
| eae barrel of plaster to Gre buebele of esod, then add enough clear vater to give the consistency 
of thim @orter, wir well, aod as quickly as possible poor the mortar oe the prepared door, 
epreadiag it eresly to the thickoess of from 3 of am inch wo 1] loch, or more. As soon as the 
tmortar bos hardened suffcient!y to bent a board without adhering to it, lay boards to stand of, 
sod Leat the plaster dows with « rammer, made by inserting a linndle four fect loag ia the center 
of a Viock 10 by 16 isehes broad and 24 or 3 inches thick, planed on the bottom surface. As 
soo as the mortar ie properly beaten it winst Le emootbed orer as nerfcetly as possivic, aad left 
5 ot G days to hardes before Leing assed. The mortar should \« made ia a tub or box ie the 
room where it is to be ased, aed sot more than « quarter of « barrel of the plaster of Pare 
sbou.d de Dized at » time, in order thet it may sot ‘ajore dy stasdiag. 
Ne door is erpenor to one made properly is this way, especially io @ Jry climate; sod at 
sowe of the interor posts, as in the Red River cowatry and New Mexico, the oripepel ‘agredient 


found there ip grust svacdsece ia the form of srpeurs) can be obtained at ices expense thea 
soards. The plaster ie prepared from 


. 7 ae Sy) [sem vy bursiag ities Kila, uotil the ‘a*ge wacece 
have ost ihe vriliint trerkiieg a) mearance ur Wire), they are characterised. eed the whele 
ase apreare usiformiy onenue. 


-, 
sue sUrSt Srpeum, thea coli, @ reduced to powder by 


srindisg of pounding, and nasscd through a doe sieve. 
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WUNSTRUCTION oF YUIREDLACLs AND CULUNETS, PLATE IG. 


The principle in building chimneys to drow well is to contract both the throat and the top 
of the due. The frst is effected by inclining the back of the Greple=e forwe:d, as at (c) Sgures 
2 and 3, plate III, so as to give the throat about 4 inches from front to Lack. The ares of the 
throat sboald sot be greater than that of the body of the due: thus, for a fine 12x 1i=mldé 
square inebes, the throat should sot be greater than 4x 5G=.144 square inches. As for the top 
of the chimner, it should, for exposed and tindy situations, be ubout one third lese thea the 
size of the ue: that is, for s duc 12x 12-144 square inches, the top should be contracted to 
96 square iocies, about 2$ x 2}; bat ia ordinary situativas it is sudicient to make the flue two 
inches less in dismeter immediately at the top than inthe body. Besides these conditions, the 
offset from the throat to the lack of the dae sbould be six inches abore the arch or opening 
of the Srepisce, and square, as at (c) in Sgure 2, sot filled ‘a or sloping as at (i) in Ggure 3. 
The inser corner of the arch or breast picce should be rounded, as at (L) ia dgures 2 and 3, not 
square as in Sgure 1. 

The best ducs are romad or orsl, like that made with the oral muld in Plate I for pisé 
work. For stone or brick chimoers, the masonry is built around « tin mold 1 or 2 fect lony, 
closed at both ends, with a handle at one end to draw it out. Large fireplaces fur wood require 
Sues from 12 to 24 inches ia diameter, dependiag on the height of the chimocy, low chimneys 
requiring the losgest. For coal they may be made smaller—from 8 to 10 inches ia meas diameter. 


MORTAR TLOORA. 


Corer the bottom siz inches deep with small stoncs packed crealy and closely. Over these 
spread a layer two inches thick of mortar, composed of grav’’ acd newly-siaked lime, aod tem- 
pered rather thinly, so that it will settle among the stoncs. ‘When this cost has become firm, 
but sot dry, plaster it over smoothly with « coat of mortar composed of one part of fresh lime to 
two parte cfsand. While yet wet, wash it over with any agreeable color that may be desired. 


Cement mized with two parts of sand makes a harder and Letter foor than lime, aod is to 
be preferred when it can be readilr obtained. 


PLASTER OF PARIS FLOOR. 


Sfiz well together ia a dry state plaster of Paris and clean sharp sand in the proportion of 
ove barrel of nlaster to Gre bushels of cand, then add enough clear water to give the consistency 
of thia mortar, stir well, and as quickly as possible pour the mortar om the prepared door, 
spreading it eresly to the thickocss of from 3 of am inch to 1) inch, or more. As soon as the 
mortar los hardened sufficient!y to Lear a board withont adheriog to it, lay boards to stand on, 
aod leat the plaster down with s rammer, made by insertiog a handle four feet loug ia the center 
wf a biock 10 by 16 inches broad and 24 or J inches thick, planed on the bottom surface. As 
soon as the mortar is properly beaten it wnst Le smoothed orer as perfectly as possible, aod left 
5 ur G days to harden befure Leing ased. The mortar should le made in a tub or box ia the 
room where it is to Le used, and sot more than « qvarter of @ barrel of the plaster of Pans 
should be mized at a time, in order that it may aot injam by staodiag. 

No door is srperior to one made properly in this way, especially in a Ure climate; sod at 
sowe of the interior posts, as in the Red River country and New Mexico, the orineipal iagredient 
(found there io great abasJance in the form of sypsum) can be obtained at less expense thao 
voards. The plaster is prepared from the sypsum by bursiog it ia a kilo, uotil the lorge macece 
have lost :he Urilliant sperkliog apnearance br which they are characterized, aod the whole 
mass appears uniformly opaque. The burst grpsum, thea coli. 
grindiag or pounding, and passed through a doe sieve. 


is reduced to powder Us 
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It should be composed of cemeut and clean sharp saad, in the proportion of one larrel of 
cement to five bushels of sand. Prepare sod put it on in the same manuer and with the same 
precautions as the plaster of Paris for floors, but without beating. 


MORTAR FOR PLASTERING OR ROUCO-<CAsSTISG TUE EXTERIOR oF DOCS 


Is made, like common mortar, of lime and clean sand, in the proportion of one barre! of 
lime to nine bushels of sand, with the adidition of cight pounds of Lrown sugar, which will pro- 
duce strong crystalization, and cause the pluster to resist the action of the weather. For this 
purpose .he sugar should be mixed is in small quantities on the mortar beard when the plaster 
is being applied; and if the mortar is put on in two cuats, which is jreferuble, the sagar is oaly 
used in the last. 

The mortar may be put on catirely with the trowel. For rowgh~<usting, the last coat 
cepecially, is thrown upon the wall by means of a broom made of swall twigs. The coloriug 
material ie mixed in with the last coat. Swail pebbles, not uch Jarger than a pea, may be 
introduced into the sccond coat with advantage, both as regards durability and appesrance. 


WASUES POR OUTSIDE COLORLYG FOR FTONE, BRICK, ROUGN-CART, OR WOOD. 


1. Ingredients: 7, barrel of lime, § barrel of cement, § p-ck of wood ashes, (hickory in 
preference,) ¢ gallon of boiled linseed oil, and for coloring, 1} pounds of Spanish brown, which 
will make a drab or :s.wn color. Slake the lime with clean water in a tub or barrel, as for white- 
wash; when fully in the process of boiling, add the linsecd oil; after the lime is perfectly 
dissolved, add the ashes and s.ir well; when this mixture is cold, stir in the cement and Spanish 
brown, sod add clear cold water to give the consistency of cream, aod immediately apply the 
wash, in three coats, with e brush. One coat should not become perfectly dry before the next 
is applied; therefore, cloudy westher is preferable for the work, and in clear weather keep it as 
much in the shade as possible. 

Good fresh lime will slake with cold water; but, if not, use hot water. 

2. Slake half a bushel of fresh quick lime in a barrel or tub; when it is quite slaked, add 
two pounds of sulphate of zinc (white vitriol) dissolved in watcr, and sufSicicnt watcr to bring 
the mixture to the consistency of thick whitewash. This wash is white. Color it by adding 
cay mineral color that may be desired. Four pounds of yellow ocler will make it a cream 
colo.; four pounds of umber, one pound of Indian red, and half pound of iawpblack, a fawn 
color; Spanish brown, s drab. 

Lame“‘iack, when mixed with water colors, shonld always be dissolved iu aloobol. 

3. Wash for brick, stone, stucco, or rough-cast : Slake half « lusuel of fresh lime in « barrel, 
then ll the barrel two thirds full of water, and add one bushel of hydraulic coment; miz ia 
three pounds of sulphate of inc, dissolved in water; and add water, if neccssary, to give the 
consistency of paint ready for use. A peck of white saud stirred in just before using will 
improve the wash. This wash has s pale stone color, nearly white. One pound of yellow ocher, 
two pounds of raw nmaber, and two pounds of Indian red, «ill make it a fawn color; one pound 
of Indian red, one pound of umber, and one pouod of lampbiack, a drab. 


' 


4 CHEAP AXD DURABLE PAINT POR ORICE, & INE, OB OUTSIDE FOOD W'aE. 


Take fresh lime aod reduce it o powder 0) st»<ir g; to one peck of the powdered lime add 
one peck of fine white sand, or fine coal aslics, aod two pccks of {res wood ashes; mix the whole 
thoroughly “ while dry, and siff them through co sieve; then wix them with as much 
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common linsced oil as will make the whole thin enough to work ircely with # paint brush. 
This paint will be of a light gray stone color, nearly white. The color may be varied by the 
use of yellow ocher, Indisa red, burnt umber, Jampblack, or Spanish brown, Gret mixing the 
colors in oil. It is best to apply the paint in two coats ; the first thin, che second thick. 


& DCBABLE TACXT FOR OCTSDE FORK. 


Fifty pounds of white lead, ten quarts linsecd oil, balf pound of dryers, fy pounds Gnely 
sifted, sharp, clean sand, two pounds raw umber, or other desirable coloriaz matcriel; mix and 
dilute the whole thoroughly with the oil, addiag sdout halfa piat of turpentioc. Apply in two 


cnats, the second thinner than the frst, with a large brush. A wire brash is prefcrable, as the 
sand does not cut it away. 


Colored wasbes ‘or the exterior of houses preserve their appearance longer than white, and 
at the rime time are more pleasing to the ere. Fawn, dmb, grer, brown, or other quiet shades, 
are the most desirable. The darx shades are most suitable for out-builliogs—as for instance, 
the stables, storchouses, guard-buuse, £c., in a garrison, while the ligicr colors are more suit- 
able for ‘he quarters and other prominent buildings. The door and window casings, cornices, 
&c., should be of the same color as the walls, but sereral shades lighter or darker—that is, 
darker for light walls, and lighter for dark walls. A wash for tle walls, and one of the cheap 
paints abore described for the casings, &c., of quarters, of suitable colors, would make s good 
and chesp Gnish. The window-blinds of the quarters should be a rery dark green. 


STADSTSG FOR OCISIDE FOOD WORK. 


Turpentine, one and a half gallon; seed-lac, dissolred in alcchol, (ia the proportion of one 
poand of seed-lac to one quart of alcolol,) two quarts ; raw linseed oil, half gallon; boiled linseod 
oil, half gallon; beeswex, six pounds; ox-gall, one pound. Mix these ingredicats well together, 
and to every four gailons of the mixture add one csilon of the best rosia-tar or pitch, and apply 


the stain with a large flat brush. A iarger proportion of tar will make it resist the action of the 
weather better. 


STAINLSY FOR CS4IDE FOOD WORK. 


1. Prepare the wood by washing it with a solution of sulphuric acid—an ounce of acid to « 
piut of warm water. It should be pat on whilewarm. Then stain the wood by rubbing it over 
with toLacco stain br means of a piece of Asanel or sponge. Ifa dark color is desired put on 6 
second coat of the stain, which is made by boiling down common tobacce very slowly until it bas 
the consistency of syrup aod then straining it. ‘When the staincd wood is quite dry, brush it 
over with mixture composed of half pound of beeswax and a balf pia: of raw linsced oil, and 
one pint of boiled linseed oil. It may afterwards be varnished and polished if desired. 

One pound seed-lac dissolred in a quart of alcohol makes an cxce!lent cheap varnish for 
corering stained wood. 

2. Foro dark oak color: yellow ocher, four pounds; burnt umber, two pounds; renetian 
red, one pound; lampblack, two fifths pound; and for black walout color: yellow ocher, two 
pounds; burnt umber, two pounds; renetian red, one pound; lampilack, balf pound. Dissolve 
cach ingredient scparatcly in glace water, made by boiling clue in water in the proportion of one 
jwund of give to a Lalf galloa of water; mix the thoie together, aod add luke-warm clue water 
if necessary until the mixture has the consistency of thick cream, and apply it in one coat with 
a sponge. When it is perfectly drr varnish with a soft brush. 
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APPENDIX N 
SIZE OF COMPANIES 


The following are calculations of the average size of companies under each 
congressional establishment of army organization before 1880. At the 
head of each table is the year of the act(s) of Congress fixing the size 
and organization of the Army, together with the total authorized strength 
of officers and men. It should be noted that, except in the aftermath of 
wars, the Army was seldom at authorized strength; just after wars it 
exceeded its established maximum for a brief period. Some confusion is 
introduced in the tate 1860s, when Congress established a maximum size 
for the Army, and at the same time prescribed a “minimum organization" 
to which the force was limited as a maximum. When applicable, the 


minimum organization in force is reflected in the tables. 


Beneath each date are listed all the regiments and other organizations 
authorized for the Army by Congress. The figure at the right of each 
line is the average company strength, counting privates (PVTs) ana 
noncommissioned officers (NCOs), but excluding both officers and NCOs 
in regimental positions (such as sergeant-majors, principal musicians, the 
like). This figure gives the average number of men in a company 
requiring barracks accommodations, and supports the determinations of 


room size and division addressed in Part V of this report. 


The United States Army was established in the first act of Congress 
under the Constitution in 1789. Its original authorized strength was 886 
officers and men, although that was raised to 1,273 in 1790, and to 2,232 
in 1791. Because of the wars with Indians in the Northwest, the force 
expanded to an authorized 5,414 in 1792; afterwards, in 1796, Congress 
cut the Army to an authorized 3,359. Two years tater, the quarrel with 
France caused Congress to expand the force to 4,159, then to 4,173. 
Later that year when matters became really serious, Congress enlarged 
the Army to 14,421 officers and men, although that force never took form 


except on paper. The same was true of the force of 51,691 in 1799. In 
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1800, when international tensions eased, Congress reorganized the force 


to the miniscule dimensions suggested in the first table below. 


The information in this appendix is derived from the tables presented in 


Heitman, Historical Register, 2: 560-625. The last item presented is 


Heitman's table of actual army strength from 1789 to 1902, from page 626 
of the same volume. Heitman's note about the unknowable actual strength 


in years before 1816 should be heeded. 


May 14, 1800: Authorized Strength 4,436 Officers and Men. 


Two regiments of artillerists and engineers, 32 companies @: 62 
Light dragoons, 4 companies @: 63 
Four regiments of infantry, 32 companies @: 62 


March 16, 1802: Authorized Strength 3,287 Officers and Men. 


Regiment of Artillerists, 20 companies @: 76 


Two regiments of infantry, 20 companies @: 76 


April 12, 1808: Authorized Strength 9,921 Officers and Men. 


Regiment of Light Artillery, 10 companies @: 76 
Regiment of Artillertists, 20 companies @ 76 
Regiment of Light Dragoons, 8 companies @: 76 
Seven regiments of infantry, 70 companies @: 78 
Regiment of Riflemen, 10 companies @: 78 


June 26, 1812: Authorized Strength 35,752 Officers and Men. 


Regiment of Light Artillery, 10 companies @: 88 
Regiment of Artillerists, 20 companies @: 76 
Two regiments of artillery, 40 companies @: 90 
First Regiment of Dragoons, 8 companies @: 79 
Second Regiment of Dragoons, 12 companies @: 79 
Twenty-five regiments of infantry, 250 companies @: 102 
Regiment of Riflemen, 10 companies @: 78 


March 3, 1813: Authorized Strength 57,351 Officers and Men. 


Regiment of Light Artillery, 10 companies @: 89 
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Regiment cf Artillerists, 20 companies @: 77 


Second and Third Regiments of Artillery, 40 companies @: 91 
First Regiment of Dragoons, 8 companies @: 80 
Second Regiment of Dragoons, 12 companies @: 80 
Forty-four regiments of infantry, 440 companies @: 103 
Regiment of Riflemen, 10 companies @: 79 


March 30, 1814: Authorized Strength 62,674 Officers and Men. 


Regiment of Light Artillery, 10 companies @: 89 
Corps of Artillery, 48 companies @: 117 
Regiment of Light Dragoons, 8 companies @: 114 
Forty-four regiments of Infantry, 440 companies @: 103 
Four regiments of riflemen, 40 companies @: 101 
Regiment of Rangers, 10 companies @: 101 
Sea Fencibles, 10 companies @ 103: 


March 3, 1815: Authorized Strength, 12,383 Officers and Men. 


Regiment of Light Artillery, 10 companies @: 76 
Corps of Artillery, 48 companies @: 117 
Eight regiments of infantry, 80 companies @: 78 
Rifle Regiment, 10 companies @: 78 


March 2, 1821: Authorized Strength, 6,126 Officers and Men. 


Four regiments of artillery, 36 companies @: 55 


Seven regiments of infantry, 70 companies @: 51 


April 5 and June 15 and 28, 1832 Authorized Strength 7,129 Officers and Men. 


Four regiments of artillery, 36 companies @: 55 
Seven regiments of infantry, 70 companies @: 51 
Battalion of Mounted Rangers, 6 companies @: 110 


March 2, 1833: Authorized Strength 7,194 Officers and Men. 


Regiments of Dragoons, 10 companies @: 71 
Four regiments of artillery, 36 companies @: 55 
Seven regiments of infantry, 70 companies @: 51 
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May 23 and July 4, 1836: Authorized Strength 7,957 Officers and Men. 


Two regiments of dragoons, 20 companies @: 71 
Four regiments of artillery, 36 companies @: 55 
Seven regiments of infantry, 70 companies @: 51 


July 5 aid 7, 1838: Authorized Strength 12,539 Officers and Men. 


Two regiments of dragoons, 20 companies @: i1 
Four regiments of artillery, 40 companies @: 71 
Seven regiments of infantry, 80 companies @: 90 


May 12, 15, and 19 and June 18 and 26, 1846: Authorized Strength 12,539 


Officers and Men. 


Two regiments of dragoons, 20 companies @: 110 
Regiment of Mounted Riflemen, 10 companies «: 76 
Four regiments of artillery, 40 companies @: 112 
Eight regiments of infantry, 80 companies @: 110 


February 11, and March 3, 1847: Authorized Strength 30,865 Officers and Men. 


Three regiments of dragoons, 30 companies @: 113 
Regiment of Mounted Riflemen, 10 companies @: 114 
Four regiments of artillery, 48 companies @: 114 
Sixteen regiments of infantry, 160 companies @: 110 
Regiment of Voltigeurs, 10 companies @: 110 


August 14, 1848: Authorized Strength 10,317 Officers and Men 


Two regiments of dragoons, 20 companies @: 61 
Regiment of Mounted Riflemen, 10 companies @: 76 
Four regiments of artillery, 48 companies @: 54 
Eight regiments of infantry, 80 companies @: 52 


March 3, 1855: Authorized Strength 12,698 Officers and Men. 


Two regiments of dragoons, 20 companies @: 61 
Two regiments of cavalry, 20 companies @: 61 
Regiment of Mounted Riflemen, 10 companies @: 76 
Four regiments of artillery, 48 companies (see note) @: uverage 
Ten regiments of infantry, 100 companies @: 52 
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Note: Tne act of June 17, 1850, directed that two companies in each of 
the four artillery regiments be equipped as light artiilery, with 64 instead 
of 432 privates per company; the figure shown is an average including 
NCOs. The same act authorized the president, when = circumstances 
required, to increase to 74 the number of privates in any company al 
remote or western stations; the table above reflects the current minimum 
force, with 50 privates to a company of dragoons, 64 per company of 
ight artillery and riflemen, and 42 per company of artillery or infantry. 
PB, 85>) the president had directed ihat the number of privates be raised 
74 in companies serving in Florida and Wey West; in Texas. New 
Mexico, California, and Oregon; at Forts Snelling and Ripley on the 
‘Mississippi; at Fort Ridgely on the Minnesota: Fort Riley, Wansas; Fort 
Gibson, Oklahoma; Fort Arbuckle, Oklahoma: at Forts Kearny and Laramie 

the Oregon Trail; in the companies on the Sicux expedition and im all 
companies of the 10th Infantry, bound tor distant service. The total 
mrease of enlisted strength was 5,164, making an actual authorized 


Strength of 17,862 officers and men. if the president were to exrercise 


his full authority, the latter figure could grow to 16,318. 


pully 29, and August 3, 1861: Authorized Strength 39,273 Officers and Men 


ist, 2nd, 4th, and Sth Cavalry Regiments, 40 companies ©: bs 
srd Cavairy Regimeni, 10 companies @: ke 
bith Cavalry Regiment, i2 companies @: 92 
ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Artillery Regiments, 48 companies ©: 95 average 
oth Artillery Regiment, 12 companies @: 149 
ist through 0th Infantry Regiments, 100 companies @: >3 
Nine regiments of infantry (New Army), 216 Companies @: 9t 
The provisions of the act of June 17, 1850, discussed above were still in 
ettect for the four old artillery regiments. Those authorizing expanded 
ompanies still applied. In 1861 the president had exercised part of his 
Option, adding 1,974 privates, MAKING a total authorized strength o! 
413% The companies were increased in torces serving my the coast ol 
Florida im Wansas, Nebraska, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, Calitornia, 
regon, and Washington, and at Forts Ripley, Ridgely, Arbuckle 
Wwashita, “or elsewhere in the Indian country west otf the Mississipp: 
587 
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Authorized Strength 35,353 Officers and Men. 


July 15, 1870 
Ten regiments of cavalry, !20 companies @: i7 
Five regiments of artillery, 600 companies #: $4 average 


Tuenty-five regiments of infantry, 250 companies @: b> 


Ne table reftiects the minimum organization: 60 privates to a company of! 
cavairy 29> COMmpanies of artillery (not mounted) with 2 tirst leutenants 
second teutenant, «+ sergeants, 4 corporals, and 64 privates, and 
mpanies of artillery (mounted) wilh first) lreutenants > second 
t t wits b sergeants, 4 corporais, and lec privates 10 a Company and 
c vales to an intantry company A maximum 1,000 indian si is were 
mized, bul only 15! showed on the books in 1870. 
e Id ang 23. 1874, March 2 and 3, 1875, and June 26. Vib: Author zed 
Wgtih 4,2 Olficers and Men 
Ten regments of cavalry, 120 companies ©: i 
hove regiments of artillery, 60 companies @: 43 
Twentyctive regiments of infantry, 250 companies @: is 
"ne act of June lo, 18/4. imited the number of enlisted men to 25,000 
moiuding Indian scouts and excepting the signal service. A Maximum 
WO Indian scouts were authorized but only 300 were shown The 
anal Detachment included 400 enlisted men. Congress did not change 
e organization again until 1889. Infantry companies averaged iess than 
As privates, cavalry 54, and artillery less than 29. 
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